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Now-anyone can afford to stay in touch- 
with the newest Cobraphone... 


It goes wherever you 
go—indoors or out—and 
makes sure you receive calls 
you might otherwise miss... 


With this new economical Cobraphone cordless 
extension phone, you can stay in touch for less 
than $100.00! And you can use it anywhere in and 
around your home or even at your neighbors. 


Uses for the new Cobraphone are limited only 
by your imagination: on the patio or at poolside; 
in the yard, garage, or basement; in the sick- 
room, by recuperating patients or invalids; in a 
warehouse or on a construction site. Also use it 
while watching TV—take calls without leaping 
up from your favorite chair. Or leave it at your 
next door neighbors home, so they can answer 
your phone while you're away—a great aid to 
home security! 


You'll marvel at the outstanding quality of voice 
communications on your Cobraphone, That's be- 
cause Cobra's famous power and quality make 
sure conversation is “loud and clear” with your 
Cobraphone—as with Cobra CB radios, And it 


features the same full FM duplex system found 
on all Cobraphones: talk and listen as you would 
with a conventional phone—no annoying push- 
to-talk buttons, 


The CP-1SS installs in seconds: just plug into the 
nearest AC outlet and phone jack. That's all there 
is to it! 


So visit your favorite retail, department or elec- 
tronics specialty store today. Ask to see the full 
Cobraphone line. Then take home your choice 
and enjoy all your activities—and still be in 
touch with everyone—anywhere in the world, 


Whnite for free color brochure. 
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Conversation Loud and Clear 


Cobra Communications Product Group 
DYNASCAN CORPORATION 
6460 W. Cortland St. Chicago, Illinois 60635 


IN FOOTBALL, WE WENT HEAD TO HEAD. 
BUT WHEN IT COMES TO LITE BEER, 
WE SEE EYE TO EYE. 
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JVC 


SETS YOU FREE. 


JVCS new portable video system takes you out of 
the living room and into life. 


Now there's a video cas- 
sette recorder that's so light 


and compact, you can take it | § 


practically anywhere. 

The JVC HR-2200. 

With it, you can stretch, 
climb or jump to get the action 
shots that add a truly profes- 
sional quality to your video 
recordings. 

Back home, use the 
HR-2200 to record right off 
the TV. With the TU-22 Tuner/ 
Timer, you can preset your re- 


cording times up to 10 days in advance. So, you can 
tape your favorite programs while you're away. And, 
like regular-size home recorders, the HR-2200 lets 
you tape one broadcast while watching another. 
Just 11.4 Ibs. Less than 12” on its longest di- 
mension. Yet, the HR-2200 packs such big video 


nearest JVC dealer. 


JVC CANADA 


features as Edit Start Control 
that gives you the smooth, 
“seamless” look of profession- 
ally edited tapes; Shuttle 
Search that lets you locate 
specific program segments at 
10X normal speed; variable 
slow motion, freeze frame and 
frame advance; remote con- 
trol; wide gap video head for 
outstanding picture quality; 
quartz-locked, direct-drive 
drum motor for stable and re- 
liable operation; and the JVC 


developed VHS format —the most popular home 
video system in use today. 

Break away to a more exciting life. Look for the 
HR-2200 video cassette recorder and the full line 
of ultra compact, lightweight color cameras at your 
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Drive, Elmwood Park, NJ.07407 
14, Scarborough, Ont. MIP. 456 
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THE ONLY. 
YOU NEED 
A SHIRT. 


a shirt because we n 
of shirt you need. 
Dress shirts that su 
good again. Not stiffand for 
but elegant and well-groome, 
with a superb fit that mal 
them comfortable. Spotts: 


big as all outdoors, 

and knits and corduroys to ’ 

rugged woodsman plaids with 

quilted linings andthahdsome‘ ©.» | 

varsity-inspired styléBr Sg 7 
And, because they're from Aro! Uys | 
they all come in great looking |, 
colors and fabrics with exactly 

’ the fit and comfort you demand. 


The first great designer label 
worn by half the men in America. x 
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Letter from the Publisher 


he magazine in your hands 
is the 15th volume of a unique 
venture in publishing. When 
the idea was born back in 1967, in 
Knoxville, Tenn., we wanted to com- 
pete with national pre-season publi- 
cations, but with a different kind of 
regional approach for each confer- 
ence. We wanted to publish stories 
about people and personalities. Our 
first publication previewed only the 
Southeastern Conference. But what 
great people and personalities we 
have had to work with since that 
summer day in 1967 when South- 
eastern Football magazine arrived 
on the scene. 

One such personality was Paul 
“Bear” Bryant, who had taken up res- 
idence at the University of Alabama 
in Tuscaloosa. Bryant had already 
established the groundwork for what 
was to become one of collegiate foot- 
ball’s great dynasties. 

Coach Bryant and his players, until 
that time, had always been fun to 
read about in other publications. 
Players like Joe Namath, Lee Roy 
Jordan, Steve Sloan and numerous 
others made great copy. 

But beginning in 1967 it was our 
turn to focus on the great coach and 
his Alabama powerhouse. From that 
first issue on, perhaps no one real- 
ized or appreciated the fact that with 
every Crimson Tide victory we were 
watching, writing and reading about 
the greatest accomplishmentin col- 
lege football history. 

Amos Alonzo Stagg won 314 
games through a brilliant career that 
spanned 70 years. Now, as Bryant 
approaches his 37th season as a 
head coach, he has 306 career wins 
at Maryland, Kentucky, Texas A&M 


and Alabama. The nine wins needed 
to break the record will almost cer- 
tainly come this season. 

True to form, Bear modestly points 
out that Stagg’s accomplishment 
should always be recognized be- 
cause, in Bryant's opinion, “He won 


Bear Bryant 


during a tougher era. It was a whole 
different ball game.” | think just the 
opposite. | think it was tougher for 
Bryant to win during his era. Every- 
one has been taking aim at Alabama 
for more than 20 years. Upsetting 
the Tide could make a season or 
save a coach's job. 


Since our first issue rolled off the 
press in 1967, Alabama has won 135 
games, three national champion- 
ships, eight SEC championships, 
attended 14 consecutive bowl games 
and won six—the last six. 

Most victories or not, there will 
never be another college football 
coach with the charisma, style, inten- 
sity and loyalty of Bear Bryant. Peo- 
ple closely associated with Alabama 
football refer to the man only as 
“Coach.” When these people say 
“Coach,” everyone knows who they 
are speaking of. 

Bryant modestly gives credit for 
winning to everyone except himself. 
“| don’t coach anymore; the staff 
does all the coaching now,” he'll say. 
Or after a close game when his 
youngsters have come from behind 
to win in the fourth quarter, “Coach” 
will drawl, “The kids had character— 
those good ole mamas and daddys 
won this one for Alabama.” 

Coach Bryant also admits that 
football is a coaches’ game, and 
always will be. And, in our opinion, 
we will never see another coach the 
likes of him. 


A close friend and confidant of 
Bryant, Alf Van Hoose, sports editor of 
The Birmingham News, spent 
an afternoon in the famous coach’s 
Office last spring. The two reflected on 
the spectacular career that spans more 
than four decades, and the resulting 
story, ‘It’s a Record Bear Won't 
Acknowledge,” begins on page 98. 
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ALABAMA 


im Bob Harris tiptoes lightly around the subject of Paul “Bear” Bryant 
versus the ghost of Amos Alonzo Stagg. 

Jim Bob is asmart safety on the field and a shrewd senior in the Ala- 
bama system. He refuses to count nine duck dinners before they hatch. 
“Yes, | believe nine wins is the number Coach Bryant needs for the record, 
and yes, we do always approach a season with the idea of winning 12 and the 
national championship... but, we are careful to play them one at atime,” says 
Harris, All-American already, destined for considerable fame if, in the words of 

the Bear, he continues to work hard and shows steady improvement. 


“It will be great to say, 20 years from now, that | 
played for Coach Bryant at this very time, in the 
game of record, whichever one it is.” 


That's a little like asking a Rembrandt to look better tomorrow than it 
does today. 

Jim Bob says it'sure is a great honor to play for Coach Bryant, especially this 
year when the world will be looking, when history could be made. 

“| treasure the opportunity of playing for this moment,” he says. “It will be 
great to say, 20 years from now, that | played for Coach Bryant at this very 
time, in the game of record, whichever one it is. 

“| must say Coach Bryant downplays this situation. He has addressed the 
subject of Coach Stagg’s record just once with the team. He says Coach 
Stagg's place in history is secure." 

Jim Bob says that what we have here is a very unselfish man about to 
receive individual honors. 

“I think Coach would much rather have another national championship. 
He's a team man. If we work hard and don't have toomany injuries and don't 
let him down, the record will happen, but we'll probably do the least celebrating 
of all. We'll try to put it behind us and move on to the next game. 

“Later, we can remember and enjoy.” 

Jim Bob Harris obviously has great respect for his coach. He describes it as 
amore or less silent understanding. Jim Bob sees in Bryant a total dedication 
to what he believes in, a burning desire to win but maybe a greater desire to 
see his players grow up to be men. 

“He's about the same as he was when | came to Alabama,” says Harris. “He 
is so busy, it is not easy for players to really get to know him. We have an 
occasional chat. | go past his office, and if the door is open and he doesn't have 
visitors and he looks to be in a good mood, | go in. 

“Everywhere | go, | am asked about Coach Bryant. People want to know ifhe 
really coaches or if he is just a figurehead. Let me tell you, he is the head honcho. 

“He stays up in the tower a lot at practice, but when he comes down, it 
makes an impact. | went up in the tower once in the summer to. see what it is 
like. You can see the entire practice area. | understand why he works there.” 

Jim Bob (isn’t that a great name, even if one must weather an occasional 
Walton family joke) sees nothing hokey in the annual Alabama crusade for the 
national championship. The Crimson Tide is conditioned to believe that the 
Southeastern Conference race is so tough that if they prevail, they are also 
qualified to reach for all the marbles 

“Our fans expect the national championship,” said Harris with alittle laugh. 
“Expect is the word. They are pleased wherrwe win it. They are not satisfied 
with anything less. | think they have become accustomed to championships. | 
love our fans, but they are sophisticated.” 

Alabama has twice won national titles in Jim Bob’s three years. That's what 
he was hoping for when he left Athens, Ga., to sign with the Tide. ft is ironic 
that the one crown to escape him is on the heads of Bulldogs at the University 
of Georgia. 

“Georgia people are still celebrating,” he says. “When | am home, | see the 
bumper stickers and billboards, | hear them still whooping it up. They are 

(continued) 


8 The dancing feet and nimble mind of Ken Coley 
will be evident as he quarterbacks the Tide. 


(Left) Peter Kim of the Tide owns a talented 
toe. (Below) Warren Lyles, making a tackle, 
doesn't need Tommy Wilcox’s (15) help. 


(Alabama continued) 

really enjoying it. I'm happy for them. | 
believe | would have enjoyed being a part 
of their team. | was a Georgia fan when | 
was growing up. | went to a lot of games 
there. You know about my ties with the 
school . . . my father is a marketing pro- 
fessor at Georgia.” 

Jim Bob Harris respects Coach Vince 
Dooley but felt the tug when Bryant came 
recruiting 

“| felt it would be a great honor to play 
for him, to be alittle part of the rich Alabama 
tradition," he says. “My father said | should 
make my own decision, go wherever | 
pleased. Georgia recruited me, but once | 
visited Alabama, | knew | wanted to play 
there.” 

Jim Bob was a high school All-America 
quarterback, leader of the state champion- 
ship team, 14-0 “or something like that." 

“| was a quarterback my senior year,” he 
says. “Before that, | was a tight end. | went 
to Alabama as a quarterback, and Coach 
Bryant said | could be one as long as | liked. 
He said he'd give me all the chances | 
wanted. | suppose | practiced at quarter- 
back two weeks before moving to defense. 
Jeff Rutledge and Steadman Shealy were 
the varsity quarterbacks. It is very hard to 


help a team at that position as a freshman. 

“By moving to safety, | was getting closer 
to playing. There was no trauma involved in 
the change. It would be good to say | was 
already such a team player that | wanted to 
help the team any way | could. In fact, | 
wanted to play.” 

Harris did, as a freshman. He started 
several games. He earned a spot in elite 
company. Alabama has very few four-year 
regulars. 

Jim Bob says he'd be interested in pro 
football if the opportunity eventually comes. 
But right now, he's far more interested in 
getting ready for this year, in winning as 
many as possible. 


“If we take care of our business, other 
things will come intime...things forme... 
Coach Bryant's record,” he says. “If we work 
at our job, those things will take their place.” 

This is supposed to be another outstand- 
ing Alabama team. The defense lost some 
famous names but has some famous names 
returning. . .strong safety Tommy Wilcox, 
linebacker Thomas Boyd, middle guard 
Warren Lyles, cornerback Jeremiah Castille. 

The secondary should be the strongest in 
the SEC, maybe in America. Wilcox is a cut- 
ter and slasher, a great competitor. Castille 
has exceptional speed. Benny Perrin, Jerrill 
Sprinkle and Al Blue can contribute. 


Boyd is an All-American. He led the Tide 
(continued on page 37) 


(Top right) Rarely does defensive back Jim Bob 
Harris fail to get his man, (Above) Earl Collins 
tries 10 leave all pursuit behind. (Lower right) 
Looks like the end of the line for Paul Carruth 
as LSU's Tommy Boudreaux gets set to nail 
Lower left) Leaping Randy Edwards has 
a way of discouraging blockers. 
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John Fourcade and His 
Bittersweet Career 
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John Fourcade wears No. 1, but it’s not symbolic of his standing with Ole Miss fans universally. 


by Jerry Potter 


teve Sloan looked as though he had 
just seen a ghost. He was standing 
there staring big-eyed at the door. 
There was a ruckus going on outside the 
Ole Miss locker room at Tiger Stadium in 
Baton Rouge. And one of his assistant 
coaches was right in the middle of it, with 
another Sloan aide bolting toward the door 
to come to the assistance of the first. 
“You come here and say that,” shouted 
David Lee as he shook his fist at a bespec- 
tacled, middle-aged Louisiana State fan 
standing beyond a chain-link fence. The 
man never moved. He just stood and con- 
tinued to shout: “Fourcade? Who wants 
him now?” Occasionally, he would say a 
few obscenities and flash a finger sign to 
Lee, You know, the one that definitely 
doesn't mean, “We're No. 1.” 
Within minutes, the second assistant had 
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grabbed Lee and escorted him back into 
the locker room. It was the end of a bad 
scene. But certainly not the first bad scene, 
and possibly not the last bad one, that has 
surrounded John Fourcade, 20-year-old 
quarterback for the Ole Miss Rebels. 

Fourcade goes into his senior season 
this fall, but the debate on his value still 
rages. “He's the most dominant player in 
college football today,” said Tennessee 
Coach Johnny Majors after Fourcade threw 
two touchdown passes in a 20-9 victory 
over the Vols last fall. 

“| wish that Fourcade could get a hard- 
ship draft so we wouldn't have to face him 
next year,” said Alabama Coach Bear Bryant 
after Fourcade threw four touchdown passes 
against the Crimson Tide in a losing effort 
last September. 

Sloan, Fourcade's coach for the past three 


years, could talk about his quarterback for- 
ever, but basically he just says two things. 

“You don't have to believe me,” said Sloan. 
“Just ask the people Fourcade plays against. 
They'll tell you how good he is.” 

Orhe'llsay: “If we had 22 guys like John 
Fourcade, we wouldn't have to worry about 
Alabama. We wouldn't even have to worry 
about the Oakland Raiders.” 

Among those who must face Fourcade 
for 11 Saturdays each fall, there isseldoma 
disparaging word. But those who watch in 
the stands seem to have other ideas about 
him. 

At a place like Ole Miss, where tradition 
is deep, there are many fans who think they 
are a better judge of talent than the coaches. 
And John Fourcade, with his outspoken 
manner, is a perfect target. 

Always watching in the stands is the old 
quarterback, who likes to count the number 
of times that Fourcade throws a pass off the 
wrong foot. Others can't seem to under- 
stand why he calls a timeout just when the 
Rebels seem to be driving for a score. 

Last year he got blind-sided verbally by 
Johnny Vaught, legendary former coach of 
the Rebels. Vaught took Fourcade to task 
after he threw four interceptions ina season- 
opening 23-20 loss to Texas A&M. 

Two days after the defeat, Vaught told a 
Memphis State booster club that Fourcade 
was “the most undisciplined player I've ever 
seen. 

“Sure, he’s a big playmaker," Vaught 
added. “But you know what he's going to 
do. He'll hurt you 60 per cent of the time, 
and 40 per cent of the time he'll make the 
good play. Consequently, it doesn’t add 
up.” 

Vaught said later that his comments were 
premeditated. “This was not a criticism, 
although it was critical,” Vaught added. 
“This kid in my opinion has great ability. | 
did it to help him.” 

It seems as though there are no in- 
between opinions on John Fourcade. He 
has the capacity to generate the strongest 
emotions from those who either know him 
or only watch him play football. 

Take, for example, Lee, the Ole Miss 
assistant who tutors the quarterbacks. Lee 
is the All-American boy grown up to be the 
epitome of a nice guy. But last fall in Baton 
Rouge, he went into a rage in protection of 
his quarterback. After being escorted back 
into the locker room, Lee examined his 

(continued on page 131) 
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an asub from high school start at Kentucky? It appears Steve Willis 
can. 

This sophomore defensive end smiles at the question. Yes, he 
really was a reserve as a senior at Cincinnati's famous Moeller High. No, he 
was not heavily recruited. Kentucky beat Morehead State for his services. 

Before you start wondering just how much a man can improve in one year, 
here’s some more of the story: 


“After the fifth game, we watched film as a team. | 
didn’t have a real good game. | remember that. . . 
but it wasn’t bad enough for what happened.” 


“| started the first five games my senior season,” recalls Willis. “Very few 
start at Moeller before they are seniors. | thought | was the best defensive 
lineman on the team. Mostly, | was an end. In certain defenses, | was a middle 
guard. 

“Anyway, after the fifth game, we watched film as a team. | didn't have a real 
good game. | remember that... but it wasn’t bad enough for what happened. | 
do remember Coach saying as the film was running, ‘Somebody ain’t doing 
his job.” 

Steve Willis shakes his head when he recalls in living color what Gerry Faust 
did to him. Faust is one of America’s most famous football coaches, the first in 
history to high-jump from a high school scene to the fierce spotlight at Notre 
Dame. 

“When | went to practice Monday, | was listed third team,” recalls Willis. 
“Yes, at Moeller we had printed depth charts. It was right there on the wall for 
all to see.” 

After the fifth game, Willis got on the field only with the mop-up unit, maybe 
with two minutes remaining. 

“| felt | should have been a starter. The man wasn't fair with me,” said Willis. 

The end thinks the coach discouraged recruiters. 

“College coaches discussed everything with him, and he’d recommend 
where you belonged,” said Willis. “He had everybody’s college career all 
planned out. | know there was a time when a lot of big schools were looking at 
me, but when it came to serious talking time, he said | could talk with 
Morehead if | wanted to play in the OVC (Ohio Valley Conference) and with 
Kentucky if | wanted to try something bigger. 

“Nobody would have dared go over his head and try to recruit at Moeller 
without Coach Faust's blessings.” 

Steve Willis came to Kentucky a year ago, “just feeling my way. | found out! 
can run pretty well. | could rush the passer, and | could drop off and play pass 
defense. | guess | can play sweeps pretty well.” 

Willis certainly can. He’s 6-2, 204, and can run with the halfbacks. 

“| was timed in 4.48 the day the pro scouts came with their stopwatches,” he 
says. 

Willis will have company from Moeller High this season. Kentucky's second 
signee from that football hotbed is tackle Doug Williams, 6-6, 265, a prep 
All-American. 

“Doug is tough. He started some as a junior,” volunteers Willis. “That means 
something. Moeller is like a college program. We had seven coaches for the 
varsity. We played our games at the University of Cincinnati. Sometimes we 
drew 25,000. It must be the best high school operation in the country.” 

The story of where Willis has been and where he is going is all wrapped up in 
Moeller. There were 210 boys out for football—a freshman team, asophomore 
team, the varsity. The man in charge ran around in a sweat shirt that said 
“Moeller Coach” on the front. The team almost never lost. 

Moeller is the Dallas Cowboys of high school... superbly organized, pre- 
cisely drilled, overwhelming in manpower. Faust teams once won 53 ina row. 

(continued on page 123) 


14 Tom Petty, a veteran in the Wildcats’ secondary, 
doubles as a returner of kickoffs. 
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Where Does He Go From Here? 


Timeg 


by Marvin West 

Legend has it that, once upon a 
time, in merry olde England, a 
colorful circus was making the 
rounds, raking in the pounds. 

The featured act, always in the 
center ring, saw the lion tamer put 
bis bead into the mouth of a very 
great lion. 

Alas, one day the lion tamer lost 


his bead. The ringmaster, known as 
(continued) 
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Walker flies over Notre Dame. 


(Herschel’s Encore continued) 

a thoughtful sort, declared: “Good 
show, olde chap, but whatever shall 
we do for an encore?” 


fter what you have given us, Her- 
schel Walker, whatever can you 
do for Act II? 

How can your second season be better? 
What new tricks are there to learn? Can 
you do more than lead Georgia to another 
national championship? 

When one has been the most famous 
football freshman ofall time, what isit to be 
a sensational sophomore? When one has 
scaled mountains and stood at the peak, is 
there anywhere else to go? It seems thirdin 
Heisman voting as a beginner is, in fact, 
greater than two in hand later on. What 
now, Herschel? 

Already we have seen a phenomenon, to 
borrow one of Frank Broyles’ TV words. 
Herschel Walker, with a football under his 
arm, was a terrible storm. In real life, he is 
perfect calm. 

At 19, Walker showed what there is tosee 
... fare skill, poise, toughness, wisdom. He 
made the transition from games boys play 
to the robust manliness of the Southeastern 
Conference in one grand swoop. He broke 
the NCAA record for most yards by a fresh- 
man. In 12 consecutive triumphs, Herschel 
was most often the winning edge. 

Better yet, he was not noticeably changed 
by the “ooohs” and “aaahs” nor by the line 
waiting for autographs. He seemed to never 
understand he was doing wonderful things. 
Adulation he handled as a hot potato. He 
pitched out credit in all directions . . . to 
God, to his parents, to guards, even to 
Vince Dooley. 

What a friend the coach was! It was 
Dooley who wouldn't let Herschel play until 
the second quarter of the first game, who 
didn't name hima starter until the following 
Monday. 

Dooley smiles about the error of his ways, 
admits he didn’t know what he had, says he 
intended to bring Herschel along slowly, 
being sure not to throw the fine young man 
to the wolves. 

Now we know Herschel chases wolves, 
catches those lacking special quickness, 
skins 'em on the spot. At Georgia, they call 
that bit of genius “Pitch 34 on two.” 

Walker off tackle, Walker up the middle, 
Walker around end netted 1,616 yards. Con- 
sidering his delayed launch and parts of 
two games forfeited to an injured ankle, 
Herschel had a pretty good first campaign. 

“He paid no attention at all to safety men,” 
said Broyles. “It was amazing.” 

So is the Herschel Walker story, through 
Act |. Amazing is the very word. 

Herschel made history in Wrightsville, 
Ga., said to be an angry little town, a racial 
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throwback to the old South. Wrightsville is 
in East Georgia, in Johnson County, not far 
from how the crow flies between Macon 
and Savannah. 

Walker, before football and talk of scholar- 
ships, thought he'd grow up and get ajob in 
the chalk mine, where his daddy works. It 
didn’t sound all that exciting, but it was a 
way to earn a living, something too many 
black folk in his neighborhood hadn't found. 

It turned out Herschel was much too 
quick for the mines. He set national records 
with more than 6,000 yards and 86 touch- 
downs in his prep career, gained 3,167 yards 
and scored 45 TD's as a senior. 

Johnson County won the state class A 
championship, a superseason before sell- 
out crowds. The rush of recruiters boosted 
attendance. The baiting and luring by col- 
lege ivory hunters was soap opera stuff. 

There was local pressure, outside pres- 
sure, wild rumors, job offers, mystery men, 
crazy talk of money in big bundles. Bill 
Curry, new at Georgia Tech, said he wanted 
people to know some incredible things were 
going on at Wrightsville. It helped that the 
Walkers are honorable. 

The infamous bump rule got knocked 
around some. Gary Phillips, coach at 


Johnson County then, says the recruiting 
process was a circus. 

“You should have seen the basketball 
games,” Phillips said. “We'd have Tech 
people in one place, Georgia in another, 
Clemson people here, somebody else over 
there. 

“Herschel would bein the dressing room, 
and outside it looked like everybody was 
waiting on the Messiah or something.” 

Herschel visited Southern California for 
the Rose Bowl game. Ohio State, on a 
holiday outing in the same area, got in its 
commercial. Herschel met O.J. Simpson, 
Fran Tarkenton, Pat Haden, Steve Martin, a 
few governors here and there. Girls tried to 


get his attention, and alumni tugged at his 
sleeves. 

Through itall, Herschel Walker remained 
very calm... and very cautious. He was, 
in fact, too slow in making up his mind. On 
Easter, 1980, Herschel's mother, Christine, 
said she'd had enough to do her. The 
young man wasn't sleeping well. He was 
getting up earlier and earlier to go out 
jogging. 

It was no big deal to Mrs. Walker where 
Herschel went . . . she doesn't care for 
football . .. but she wanted him to make up 
his mind and stop the confusion. He did. 
He picked Georgia. 

Dooley wasn't too surprised. 

“Wrightsville is probably 98 per cent for 
Georgia,” he said. “It is supposed to be a 
Georgia town. We're the state university.” 

Mike Cavan, Georgia assistant charged 
with the awful responsibility of seeking and 
signing the superstar, didn’t see the situ- 
ation exactly the same. He wasn't certain 
about that happy ending. In fact, Mike 
sweated it out... and when Herschel said 
yes, Cavan supposedly set a world land 
record driving from Athens to Wrightsville. 

We told you a year ago, in this magazine, 
that Walker was America’s No. 1 prep 
prospect, brightest of the blue chippers. 
We now know more about Walker, the man. 

“| can't understand why everyone is 
making such a fuss about me,” he said in 
July a year ago. “| was never one to try and 
get my name in the papers. The credit 
should go to my teammates. They blocked. 
All | did was run.” 

What was he coming to college? He was 
valedictorian. The night he signed that 
famous scholarship, he went right back to 
work on an English report. 

From the beginning, he was likable, 
generous, calm. He said “Yes sir’ and “No 
sir’ as if he had been raised in a home with 
manners and a touch of class. 

He was nice and quiet and shy and polite 
... Well, yes, he was a great influence in the 
community; he did bring the blacks and 
whites together in his own way. No, he 
didn't take part in that boycott at school 
because he didn't think school and boy- 
cotting went together too good. 

Football he did because it was the thing 
to do. He loved track. His home, in the 
Spann community, out Idlewild Road from 
Wrightsville, is a sports shrine. There are 
many trophies. 

He's a member of Ranger Grove Baptist 
Church, and | hope the brothers don't hold 
it against him that he's one fine disco 
dancer. 

“Better at that than football,” says Buck 
Belue, quarterback. 

As the NCAA would have it, freshmen 
arrive at Georgia a few days before upper- 


classmen. When the varsity arrives, it is 
(continued) 
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(Herschel’s Encore continued) 
traditional for the frosh to help the estab- 
lished players move into the dorm. 

Walker tried to be first at the curb to help. 

Smart public relations notwithstanding, 
the older Bulldogs checked Herschel out 
pretty well in practice. The first time he 
carried, he was banged solidly. He got up 
with his helmet twisted out of line. 

Nothing seemed to bother him. He was a 
company man from the beginning, accepted 
his place as a freshman, sang for his supper 
when it was hazing time at the dorm dining 
hall. 

This great weapon Georgia put into pads 
was almost 6-2, a rock-hard 220. He came 
with massive thighs and astonishing speed. 
He was a wonderful, once-in-a-lifetime, 
awesome slice of talent. On the side, he just 
happened to be a great guy. 

“We didn’t know what to think about him 
in the beginning,” says Joe Happe, guard 
and center. “A lot of guys with big names 
don't pan out. We got glimpses of him in 
practice, but he wasn’t first team, and we 
couldn't really tell.” 

“Honestly, | had planned to work him in 
gradually,” says Dooley, national Coach of 
the Year. “Our other tailbacks were older. 
They deserved a chance to show what they 
could do.” 

Georgia opened at Tennessee and was 
behind 9-0 in the second quarter. Dooley 
could see his Dogs weren't getting any- 
where in a hurry. 

“When we sent him in, it wasn't much of a 
gamble,” added Dooley. “We were losing. 
I'm telling you, Herschel was raw... buthe 
went right over the hump when he got a 
chance.” 

Walker's first run against Tennessee, 
before 95,000, was just a modest little gainer 
... but there is a clue in the film. Volunteer 
tacklers didn’t break down just right before 
hitting him. They didn't seem sure where 
his feet were or where they were about to be. 

In the third quarter, with Georgia trailing 
15-2, Walker made a run that helped make 
him famous. It was 16 yards, but it could 
have been a hundred. Herschel ran over 
Tennessee's safety and roared on to the 
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Unspoiled Herschel Walker willingly signs autographs to the delight of idolizing youngsters. 


goal. It was the true beginning of the 
greatest rookie year in NCAA history. 

Herschel received a photograph of that 
first touchdown. He signed his name and 
added a note: “I hope youlike it.” He gave it 
to Bob Newsome, Ford dealer in downtown 
Wrightsville. When Herschel was more of a 
boy, Bob Newsome gave him a job. 

“The way | remember that first touch- 
down, he ran over three Tennessee players,” 
recalls Belue. “It was a thing of beauty.” 

The second touchdown against Tennes- 
see provided the points fora 16-15 Georgia 
victory. He carried 24 times for 84 yards 
that night. Others would have a much 
tougher time with Herschel. 

Against Vanderbilt, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida and Georgia Tech, Herschel gained 
more than 200 yards in each game. He got 
more than 100 against Texas A&M, Clem- 
son and Kentucky. Only when his ankle 
was gimpy did he do less. 

Vanderbilt was no match. Walker ripped 
the Commodores for 283 yards, breaking a 
35-year-old school record that had been 
the personal property of one Charley Trippi, 
Hall of Famer. Herschel scored touchdowns 
against Vandy on runs of 60, 48 and 53. 

Herschel had breakaways of 76 against 
Texas A&M and South Carolina. In the first 
series against Florida, he broke for 72 
That's the day Georgia won on alength-of- 
the-field pass play in the final minute, and 
Walker, in the dressing room, said: “I’ve 
been trying to tell you this team has so 
much more than just me. Maybe now every- 
‘one can see.” 

Herschel was smiling. It was a delightful 
“I told you so.” 

Walker, for the year, gained 30 more yards 
than Tony Dorsett got as a freshman at 
Pittsburgh. Walker was a consensus All- 
American, the first freshman ever so hon- 
ored by the Football Writers of America, a 
crusty, knowledgeable jury. 

Herschel got the most Heisman Trophy 
votes ever for a freshman. He was MVP in 
the Sugar Bowl. Through the year, he sur- 
vived a few hundred interviews by the media, 
answered the same question a thousand 


times. Somehow, he kept smiling. 

“What a class person!” says teammate 
Happe. “He is unbelievable. It is almost 
weird. He's done all this, and he's still so 
level-headed.” 

Happe says it is exciting, rewarding to 
block for Walker. 

“You never know when he's going to 
break it big. | remember it was third-and- 
eight against South Carolina. We ranalittle 
draw up the middle. He got a crack and 
took it 76 for a touchdown. 

“For him, you keep working. The other 
team might stop 10 plays in a row, but he 
could take the 11th one all the way. He 
makes it easier for linemen. He can break a 
tackle. You don't have to make a picture- 
perfect block every play for him to get 
around. 

“It's exciting to help a man on his way to 
being the best halfback ever.” 

The bandwagon overfloweth. 

“If you fed everything you wanted a 
football player to look like into a computer, 
the printout would be Walker,” says Norm 
Van Brocklin, the original Dutchman, old 
quarterback, ex-coach. 

“You just don't imagine a 220-pounder 
running so fast,” says Trippi, previous Geor- 
gia immortal back. “Herschel is not what 
you calla finesse runner, buthe has enough 
moves so defenders can't get a clear shotat 
him. Along with all the God-given ability, 
Herschel is durable and tough.” 

And, Frankie Sinkwich, another All- 
American from Georgia's glorious past: 
“Even before the season, before the Ten- 
nessee game, before he had touched the 
ball, there seemed to be a sense of antici- 
pation. | wondered what great things 
Herschel had done in practice to cause it. 
Then, he got the football and everyone 
knew. I've never seen anyone like him.” 

It could be we never will. 

Walker insists he doesn't know how good 
he is. 

“I can't really say. Sometimes the things | 
do even surprise me. Do keep in mind that 
anything can happen. | could go down, and 
it would all be over.” 

Georgians thought it was all over in the 
spring. Montreal sent word that Walker 
would be worth $500,000 a year playing 
Canadian professional football. That's some 
more than the Bulldogs can pay. 

Only then did we discover the depth of 
loyalty to team and school and state. Only 
then did we know for sure the value of an 
education at the University of Georgia. 

Herschel decided he'd run in red and 
black, that those famed silver britches had 
enough glitter for him. He remained Humble 
Herschel, team-oriented, truly more con- 
cerned about others than himself. 

This one might be a fairy tale. It's too 


good to be true. 
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This is what the Japanese enjoy better than football - pageantry, pretty girls and bands like Oregon State's at the 1980 Mirage Bow! in Tokyo. 


Football in Japan 
Just Isn't the Same 


by Marvin West 


ou likeee bowl games? Nikons? 
Sunken gardens and chicken fried 
rice, yes? 

Oh, that is verrry good. Please, you come 
to Japan. 

College football doesn't understand all 
the language, butit has accepted the invita- 
tion. The Air Force Academy and San Diego 
State are going to Tokyo. Oregon State 
and UCLA have been. Notre Dame and 
Miami were there a year earlier. Before 
them, it was Brigham Young and Nevada- 
Las Vegas, Temple and Boston College, 
Temple and Grambling. 

The Japanese package is more than a 
football game. Bands are a big attraction 
Bring the cheerleaders and dancing girls, 
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too. By all means, bring the dancing girls. 
Deans and big contributors are included 
All aboard for Japan. 
Nine thousand miles isn't your typical 


Joe Avezzano liked everything but playing UCLA 


road trip, but none can match this adven- 
ture. The lure is yen, money in large 
amounts. It appeals most to schools that do 
not draw well at home. 

The focal event is the Mirage Bowl, so 
named to help sell a certain Japanese car. It 
really isn't a bowl at all, as we know bowls, 
but a regularly scheduled football game 
relocated a bit to the West. 

It would have been a fine idea if we 
hadn't had to play UCLA,” says Joe 
Avezzano, coach at Oregon State, a princi- 
pal survivor. 

“It was a once-in-a-lifetime trip for most 
of us, The Japanese are very fine hosts.” 

Well, it depends on whom you ask, The 
first billboard the visitors saw in Tokyo pro- 

(continued on page 35) 
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AUBURN 


tage 10, Keith Uecker found Auburn football to be very big business. 
“| made $54 one Saturday, selling programs and scalping tickets,” 
he said. 

How's that? Scalping? At age 10? 

“| had it down to a fine art. My dad was in veterinary school at Auburn. Those 
were the days of Pat Sullivan and Terry Beasley. !’d sell programs along the 
road on the way to the stadium. When traffic would stop, Dad would let me sell 
to cars in both directions. Sometimes he'd get out, raise the hood and check 
his motor... and give us more time to sell. 


“Auburn people are ready for something good to 
happen. They are so tired of playing second fiddle 
to Alabama, of being down in the SEC standings.” 


“When we'd get to the stadium, Dad would go on in, and I'd stand around 
outside like an orphan. I'd hustle tickets, ask people if they had an extra. Now 
and then, somebody would give me one. I'd sell it and hunt me another. 

“The Auburn-Florida game was a big one for me. | sold 200 programs and 
five tickets. It was a wonderful day.” 

Twelve years later, a good day for Keith Uecker is an Auburn win. He's a 
senior in the offensive line, a guard or tackle, wherever new Coach Pat Dye 
puts him. Pro scouts say Uecker will be in the NFL this time next year, but this 
is the season that matters, the last chance to have it like the good old days. 

Auburn was a power when Uecker was a lad. He remembers when the 
record was 9-1. 

“We lived at Auburn from 1968-72,” he said. “| guess things were going 
pretty well then. | used to think Auburn had the greatest fans in the whole 
world. They seemed so happy.” 

Uecker did some more growing up in Hollywood, Fla. When it was time to 
choose a college, he considered Florida. He had a funny feeling Doug Dickey 
wouldn't be there as coach to see him through. 

“Miami recruited me, but | had the same uneasy feeling about coaching 
instability,” he says. “Auburn | had known since | was a boy. Auburn was the 
place for me.” 

You know what happened. Auburn hit upon hard times. There was uncer- 
tainty. There were rumors, probation, a coaching change. 

“Auburn people are ready for something good to happen,” says Uecker. 
“They are so tired of playing second fiddle to Alabama, of being down in the 
SEC standings. It was tough at times last season. All that booing Shocked me. 
This wasn’t the Auburn | remembered. The fans really got on some of the 
players. They booed when they went onto the field and cheered when they 
came off. They said they were booing the coaches... .| don't know about that. | 
know | was disappointed. We were trying hard.” 

Uecker says that awful game with Tennessee started it all downhill. It was a 
disaster, the largest crowd ever to see a football game at Auburn, and there 
wasn't a game. It was 42-0, the worst whipping War Eagles ever suffered on 
the Plains. 

“It was weird. We couldn’t do anything right,” remembers Uecker. “I don’t 
think anybody could have handled Tennessee that day. | was amazed at what 
happened to them later.” 

Bad times are supposedly behind Auburn. Dye came in from Wyoming and 
got a firm grip on the situation. 

Uecker says “firm” is a nice word. 

“The team had a pretty tough spring,” he says. “We probably needed it. | 
know the outlook is different. We can have a better team if we can stay healthy 
until Coach can build some depth.” 

Uecker wonders what Auburn will be like when the Tigers win big again. 
More than 30,000 saw the spring game. 

“Coach Dye is a very determined man,” said the veteran lineman. “He 

(continued) 


26 Charles Thomas (left) or Joe Sullivan—it’s up 
for grabs who will quarterback the Tigers. 


Auburn's offensive unit will rally around center Bishop 
Reeves (top) and Keith Uecker (right), No. 78, who 
plays guard or tackle. Thomas Coffey (above) returns 

to the backfield, but James Brooks, four-year standout, 
will be missed in Pat Dye’s first season as coach. 
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The Tigers’ defense will be more combative than a 
year ago. Edmund Nelson furnishes leadership. 
(Auburn continued) 
doesn't seem to spend much time looking 
to the left or the right. He's just looking to 
win. He came in saying he'd treat everybody 
alike. | guess all coaches say that. He did it. 
If he has any buddy-buddy relationships, 
I've missed seeing them.” 

Uecker says Auburn will have the best 
wishbone package in the country. 

“Coach looked at everybody's .. . at Okla- 
homa, at Alabama, at everybody's wish- 
bone, then added some ideas of his own. 
By regular wishbone standards, | think we'll 
be wide open. 

“Coach has established discipline. He 
demands academic organization. Marshall 
Riley, one of our studs, is gone because he 
wasn't doing all he could to improve. Coach 
said he had to do some running. Marshall 
didn't want to run. He had achoice...to get 
moving or be gone.” 

Uecker wants Coach Dye to know he's 
really trying. 

“My ankle was messed up in the spring,” 
he said. “Otherwise, my career is about on 
schedule. Last year was the best | had ever 
played. | had hoped to make all-conference. 
Most of all, | had hoped we could win. | 
predicted 11-0. | guess that didn't look too 
good after the game with Tennessee.” 
Uecker is 6-5 and hopes to play at 265. 

(continued on page 128) 
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ohn Bond knew the sweet smell of success. He got a taste. Now he 
wants the whole steak dinner. 
As freshman quarterback at Mississippi State, John Bond led a turn- 
around team to a 9-2 regular season record and the Sun Bowl. A lot 
happened in a little while. 


“The emotion of winning, of beating Alabama. . . 
well, | don’t have anything else to compare it to. 
Nothing I’ve done is like that.” 


“The best moment of all was standing out on the field after we beat 
Alabama,” he said. “It was an incredible feeling. It caused chill bumps. 

“You've got to understand football is my whole life. The emotion of winning, 
of beating Alabama . . . well, | don’t have anything else to compare it to. 
Nothing I've done is like that.” 

John Bond (6-4, 205) is what most every coach in America would like to 
have at quarterback. He wears No. 13. He is not unlucky. 

Bond, as a collegiate beginner, rushed for 720 yards and threw for 849. 
Maybe the numbers don’t matter. He brought a new dimension to the Bulldog 
offense. He contributed poise beyond his years. He came with confidence, a 
winning attitude. It was all Emory Bellard's team needed. 

That was last year. 

Bond says he wasn't surprised. He had set a goal of 11-0. 

“| felt we could do it from the talent | saw. Those young running backs were 
$0 good, and they got all that experience as freshmen. | really looked ahead. 

“The first couple of games | knew we could do it. We just had to get our 
minds right. We had to start winning and get used to winning. If you are ina 
losing rut, it is easy to keep losing. It is the same with winning. If you get into 
the habit, you can keep on winning. The year before had been 3-8. We had to 
get over that.” 

John Bond is at Mississippi State because, in his heart, Starkville is home. 
The first 10 years of his boyhood were spent in the campus atmosphere. His 
father was on the MSU staff, responsible for financial aid. 

The Bonds moved to Valdosta, Ga., because of a better college job... but 
John never lost touch. His personal hero, heaven forbid, was a Mississippi quar- 
terback, Archie Manning. But John rooted for the Bulldogs. They were his team. 

John gained maturity in the hotbox that is Valdosta football. He says the 
pressure there prepared him to be a college quarterback as an 18-year-old, 

“| think | felt more pressure at Valdosta,” he says. “We had 15,000, maybe 
20,000 at our high school games. | just kind of blocked that out. If you start 
thinking about it, you might start pressing. 

“| didn't get to play quarterback there until | was a senior. Then | was 
expected to do the job. At Mississippi State | was a freshman quarterback. If | 
made a mistake, | was a freshman. That took off some of the heat.” 

Bond turned down Paul “Bear” Bryant to become a Bulldog. He admits it 
was not easy to say no to the Bear. 

“Besides the family ties at Mississippi State, | picked the Bulldogs because | 
believed something good was about to happen,” he says. “Coach Bellard was 
the main reason | came. | knew he could get something going. 

“| believed he could start a tradition at Mississippi State.” 

Did he accomplish in one year what he came to accomplish in four? 

John Bond will look you straight in the eye. When he calls a play, there can 
be no misunderstanding. 

“What | came to accomplish is the national championship,” he said. “It could 
happen this year. It could be next. | want a national championship at Mississippi 
State. If it comes, well, I'll want another.” 

Bond says Georgia didn’t spend much time recruiting him. 

“| was a wide receiver the years Buck Belue and John Lastinger were 

(continued) 


30 Under John Bond’s direction, the Bulldogs will 
try to retain rank among the SEC’s elite. 


(Mississippi State continued) 
Valdosta quarterbacks,” he said. “Buck had 
the job one year, John the next, and then | 
switched positions to do it my senior year. 
“| couldn't honestly believe | was being 
recruited by anybody. | didn't think | was 
college potential. Nobody had heard much 
about me. | didn’t get that much publicity. 
We didn't have a great season by any means. 
We were 8-4. That was bad in Valdosta. 
“Georgia came around. They finally said 
they'd recruit me as a defensive end. | guess 
they didn’t think | was a quarterback. Maybe 
they didn’t need any more. I’m glad they've 
seen what has happened. We did have a 
9-2 season.” 
Mississippi State helped Georgia win the 
Southeastern Conference championship. 
“Buck (Belue) called me the week of our 


Alabama game,” he said. “He wanted to 
know if we were going to take 'em. After we 
won, we had an open date. | had a good 
excuse to go to Athens. My girl friend goes 


“Being the quarterback— 
the hero, if you want to 
call it that—is not as good 
as the world thinks it is.” 


to school there. They were very happy for 
us. They were also happy for themselves.” 
Bond pondered the question of what it is 
like to be a football hero, to be a star quarter- 
back as a freshman. 
“Itis good and bad. There is alot of praise 


...and a lot of blame. It depends on the 
team. It depends on whether you win or lose. 

“For me, there were nine good weeks 
and two bad ones. 

“Being the quarterback—the hero, if you 
want to call it that—is not as good as the 
world thinks it is. They just see the dress 
parade. They don't see the learning period, 
the long days of practice, work in the weight 
room, the sweat and strain. 

“The good points are there, but there are 
some bad ones, too.” 

Bond has no trouble wearing the same 
size helmet. 

“My success is only partly me,” he says. 
“It takes all of us to do the job. I'm really just 
a small part of the organization. | still think 
of myself as a freshman. | have a lot to 

(continued on page 87) 


Most of the Bulldogs who accounted for several school records on offense return, including Donald Ray King. Look for new marks to be set. 
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An Unforgettable 
Experience 

To see a Wild Turkey rising from the 
forest floor is an awesome sight no man 
is likely to forget. The bird’s wing-beats 
resound like thunder claps and its feathers 
fan out in grand display. The Wild Turkey 
is the largest native bird capable of flight 
and an apt symbol for America’s greatest 
native whiskey—Wild Turkey. 
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(Football in Japan continued) 
claimed UCLA against Oregon. 

“They did call us Oregon instead of Ore- 
gon State,” said Avezzano with a chuckle. 
“That was upsetting at the time. | suppose 
they thought of us as the state of Oregon. 
Our players were disturbed.” 


“The truth is the Japanese 
like the bands and the 
cheerleaders and the 
pageantry better than 
football. It is a showtime 
atmosphere.” 


UCLA was the big name in town. The 
Bruins are big favorites in Japan. Avezzano 
thinks the winning edge is the rally girls, 
not the teams. He did notice UCLA T-shirts 
onalmost every corner. He had the depress- 
ing feeling that Oregon State was the step- 
child visiting for the weekend. 

“The truth is the Japanese like the bands 
and the cheerleaders and the pageantry 
better than football. It is a showtime 
atmosphere. They understand the enthu- 
siasm, but football is a bit mysterious.” 

Hal Cowan, Oregon State's director of 
public relations, says the Japanese are still 
learning how the Americans do this thing 
called football. 

“They wanted to allow just 15 minutes for 
warm-ups,” recalls Cowan. “They wanted 
more band show and less calisthenics. It is 
difficult to debate with them, to explain how 
it has to be. They don't speak English.” 

Cowan tells of conflict over officials 

“This was a Pac-10 game for us and 
a holiday for them. We insisted on con- 
ference officials, but they didn't want to 
Provide expenses. There were problems 
about statistics. They didn't see the need 
for field phones, for press box-to-bench 
communications. 

“Then, there was the matter of the fine 
print in the contract. We beat ‘em in World 
War Il, butit’s tough to win in negotiations. | 
had heard we were going to net $200,000. | 
think we ended up with about $65,000.” 

The trip to Japan was a special treat for 
Oregon State's Tim Sim. He was injured 
and couldn't play but was designated to 
carry the Olympic torch to the top of Olym- 
pic Memorial Stadium for an impressive 
Pregame ceremony. 

Eighty-six thousand jammed the arena, 
the hub of 1964 Olympic festivities. Seats 
were $25 and $50. 

The Mirage Bowl appears to be the brain- 
child of Atsushi Fujita, president of Tele 
Planning International. The Mitsubishi 
Motor Company is the primary sponsor. To 
spice up the football day, Mitsubishi gives 
away a Mirage to some lucky fan. 


~ 
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Being interviewed by a pretty Japanese television announcer was an unusual experience for these 


Oregon State players on hand for the Mirage Bowl. UCLA athletes got plenty of attention, too. 


In truth, the Japanese are barely ac- 
quainted with football. There have been 
tastes since 1934, an occasional all-star 
game or exhibition. 

Baseball caught on quickly in Japan, but 
football has grown slowly. More than 200 
colleges, high schools and sports clubs sup- 
posedly play. There is allegedly much film 
study of U.S. games and even a Japanese 
collegiate championship game, but the 
sportstill is reportedly at the crawling stage. 

“We've been twice for the Mirage Bowl, 
and we found it a delightful experience,” 
says Ernie Casale, athletic director at 
Temple. “When we were first considering 
the trip, we talked with our dean of stu- 
dents about missing exams at school. His 
guidance was that there would be more 
educational opportunity on the trip than in 
the classroom.” 

Casale thinks of the Japanese as beauti- 
ful people. 

“They wanted us as their guests,” he says. 
“Players were treated as heroes. People 
lined up to get autographs.” 

The Temple party took tours, went all 
around Tokyo. 

“| was going to take a group downtown 
by subway,” recalls Ernie. “The language 


barrier was impossible. | was struggling 
overa map. Aman came up and asked if he 
could help. He pointed us in the proper 
direction, but we got lost again. We looked 
around, and the same man had followed 
us. He put us back on the right track. He 
ended up going with us on the subway. He 
said it was nice to have us visit Japan.” 

Casale remembers no bargains on the 
streets. 

“The cost of living is very high,” he said 
“Our transportation, lodging and meals were 
paid by the sponsors, and we warned our 
players to eat as scheduled, that they would 
go broke eating on their own in restaurants. 

“The hospitality was very warm. | can 
close my eyes and still see the team bus, 
with children on the sidewalk reaching up 
to touch the hands of players reaching 
down from the windows. | doubt I'll ever 
see that again.” 

Avezzano remembers how clean Tokyo 
seemed, freshly scrubbed, progressive. 

“We tried to take advantage of the travel 
opportunity,” says the coach. “Our players 
took an introductory course in Japanese 
Culture, for credit, before the trip. 

“I'd go back ina minute. They evenhada 
radio station that played country music.” 

END 
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(Alabama continued) 
with 120 hits last season. Robbie Jones and 
Eddie Lowe are winning linebackers. 

Jackie Cline returns as a tackle. Scott 
Homan and Randy Edwards will play. Mike 
Pitts and Russ Wood project as ends. 

The Alabama offense will have great 
speed, but there is some uncertainty at quar- 
terback. Ken Coley finished the spring with 
the designation from Bryant as the one 
others will have to beat. Coley is not a 
skillful passer but is improving. He is a very 
quick quarterback, quick of mind and feet. 

Alan Gray, Walter Lewis, Paul Fields, 
Andy Martin and Michael Landrum are 
somewhere in the quarterback race. 


Ken Coley finished the 
spring with the designa- 
tion from Bryant as the 
one others will have to 
beat. Coley is not a skillful 
passer but is improving. 


Linnie Patrick is a burner, a breakaway 
back. Ken Simon has superspeed. Joe 
Carter, Jeff Fagan and Mark Nix can play. 
Charley Williams projects as a fullback. Earl 
Collins, Scott McRae and Roosevelt Wilder 
will share playing time. 

Jesse Bendross is a splendid split end. 
Bart Krout returns at tight end. He led all 
receivers with 16 catches last fall. 

Tackle Bob Cayavecis a returning starter. 
Center Steve Mott is a potential standout. 
Tackle Joe Beazley and guards Gary Bram- 
blett and Danny Holcombe are lettermen in 
the line. 

Peter Kim is an attraction as placekicker. 
He led the 10-2 Tide in scoring with 35 of 37 
extra points and 12 of 18 field goals. 

Peter is a Korean who played high school 
soccer in Hawaii and was persuaded by a 
golf pro, his brother-in-law, to take his trusty 
right leg to the mainland and win for himself 
a scholarship and some games . . . not 
necessarily in that order. 

Again, Bear Bryant was the magnet. 

The grand old man with the legislative 
mandate to continue coaching forever and 
ever, amen, has won 78 per cent of his 
outings over 36 years. He's won 215 and 
lost 40 at Alabama in 2.3 decades. In recent 
years, Bear has even discovered how to 
win bowl games. 

Alabama this time again will be a bowl 
team. The schedule is typical Bryant . . . 
seven SEC foes and one tough indepen- 
dent, Penn State. The TV opener at Baton 
Rouge will be a battle. The finale against 
Auburn is often a war. 

In between, the Tide will set a record for 
media attention. This is indeed the Year of 
the Bear. 

END 
It's difficult to maintain poise when 6-5 Tide 
tackle Jackie Cline torments the offense. 
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hey'll never forget it. 
In years to come, when Georgia faithful swap yarns about the 
national championship of 1980, when all the Herschel Walker stories 
have been told again for the umpteenth time, when Vince Dooley has been 
charred on the edges for even considering a switch to Auburn, when those 
who yelled “How ‘bout them Dawgs!” have finally had their fill... . 
Even when the young that saw it are beginning to get old, in those wonderful 
reruns of the 12 wins in a row, talk will eventually turn to Lindsay Scott. 
One ina rocking chair, weary of whittling, will say to the other, on the steps 
of the porch, “You 'member that game 'ginst Flordee?” 
He'll remember. 
It was a magic moment, a priceless treasure in sports. It was just one play, 
but, in the span of a few seconds, Scott's name was etched in stone. 
One play changed the life of Georgia, allowed it to go on and become aking. 
Oh, it wasn’t a miracle or a special trick. It was just a man with ability in the right 
place at the right time. 


It was a magic moment, a priceless treasure in 
sports. It was just one play, but, in the span of a 
few seconds, Scott’s name was etched in stone. 


The impact was enormous... what a play! ... what a day! 

Georgia had high aspirations and one hairy foot on the red carpet that led to 
No. 1. Of course it had to whip Florida and everybody else down the road. It 
would. It had Walker. 

Alas, against Florida, Walker wasn't enough. Those hated Gators had the 
Bulldogs by the leg and were dragging ‘em down. It was 21-20, just 1:35 to go. 
A fine punt to the corner had gone out on the Georgia 8. 

Buck Belue scrambled but lost a yard. On second down, under pressure, he 
threw incomplete. Time was trickling away. 

“Right 66” was the next call, one wide receiver on the deep post, the other to 
curl under the zone. Florida was playing prevent. 

Belue, again threatened, stepped from the pocket to his right. Scott made 
the cut and felt around for an open area. Buck delivered the ball. A defensive 
back lost his footing, opened the door for bigger things. 

Scott responded, saw the gap, hit the road. He ran 93 yards and it was really 
easy ... just another touchdown . . . that saved it all. Final score: 26-21. 

It helped that Scott was a flyer with special instincts on where to run. It 
would be better if that marvelous moment had fulfilled his fondest dreams. It 
didn't. 

Lindsay Scott is a seldom-fired rifle in Georgia's big-game hunt. He is hero 
material, an excellent receiver, but his number is not often called. 

For Scott to feel vital, he'd have to play ina passing game. The Bulldogs run 
the football... and throw it some. 

Scott came out of Jessup, Ga., a slow-paced, old Southern town. He felt 
lucky. His mother, Johnnie Mae, was selling insurance, and daddy Raymond 
was a regular at the paper mill. He had friends from broken homes. 

Lindsay was astar athlete, a perfect prize in a tug-of-war. Twice, he had the 
signing date set with Tennessee. Twice, he asked for more time. 

Finally, one morning, came the showdown. Tennessee coaches came at 7. 
Georgia coaches arrived at 7:10. The crowd gathered in the Scott living room. 
Lindsay had to make a decision. 

“I'm from Georgia,” he says. “My high school coach is a Georgia man. | had 
to do what is best for Lindsay, but | remember the hurt | saw on some faces. | 
told Tennessee no.” 

Lindsay didn’t expect to contribute much as a Bulldog freshman... but he 
did. By the fourth game, he was in the lineup. He caught four passes against 
South Carolina and pulled the trigger on LSU. 

(continued) 


38 It isn't “the catch” by the Bulldogs’ Lindsay Scott 
that beat Florida, but it’s not unlike it. 


(Georgia continued) 

“We were behind at halftime, but | re- 
turned the second-half kickoff 99 for a 
touchdown,” he recalled. “It was wild at 
Baton Rouge, but | just knew I'd get to that 
old end zone. 

“| had confidence after that. | knew | 
could play. | knew | could help the team.” 

Scott helped. Georgia had a shot at the 
SEC championship. Georgia kicked an extra 
point and tied Auburn and went to the 
Bluebonnet Bow . . . instead of the Sugar 
Bowl. Lindsay did not buy cowboy boots or 
hat. 

The second season was going to be 
perfect. It fell in the mud. Lindsay had a 
great spring, most promising offensive 
sophomore, best overall receiver, two 
touchdowns in the spring game. 

“I got a lot of press attention, but it didn't 
go to my head,” he says. “I worked. | was 
excited.” 

Lindsay Scott caught eight for 137 yards 
in the opener. He didn't get the football 
much after that. The team struggled. There 
was rivalry at quarterback. Some said some 
players chose up sides. 

“I don't know what happened,” said Lind- 
say. “| improved as a blocker. | have no 
objection to that. I'm still not the best blocker 
in the world. | don't think that is my best 
asset.” 

There was a story published in Atlanta 
that dealt with Lindsay's frustrations. He 
said he didn't feel he was getting a fair 
opportunity to display what he could do. 
He caught 34 as a sophomore but. . 

“Coach Dooley sent for me,” Scott says. 


“| said exactly what | had said. He said the 
(continued on page 128) 

(Opposite) Bulldog quarterback Buck Belue scores 

one of his five TD's. (Top) Steve Kelly gets 

set to intercept a Clemson pass. (Top right) 

There he goes—it’s Herschel Walker bound for 

the goal line. (Lower right) A group of five 

Bulldogs entombs a ball carrier. 
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better than the Chamber of Commerce promises for November. 
Florida had a wicked scheme in mind. It was going to derail Georgia's 
undefeated season, The game has rich tradition. It is most often a bruiser. Itis, 
surprisingly, often decided by surprises. 

The Gators had one ready ... a double-wing formation with four receivers. 
Tyrone Young was the No. 1 shocker. On a day when he probably wasn’t even 
in the scouting report, Tyrone caught 10 passes for 183 yards. It was almost 
enough . . . but that’s another story. 

Tyrone Donnive Young, 6-6 and slender, was a high school All-American at 
Ocala in the time of Douglas Adair Dickey. Tyrone could play, it was said, 
college quarterback or college basketball. Maybe that tells you his athletic 
level. 


I was a beautiful, sun-baked Saturday afternoon in Jacksonville, even 


Pell sent him to wide receiver. Young says it was 
a terrible heartache at the time, but he pretended 
he didn’t hurt and went about his new business. 


Dickey recruited him for the Gators. He could run with the wind. Unfortu- 
nately, Tyrone's passes were often lost in the wind. Young was too young to 
save Florida in Dickey's last season, He was redshirted. 

“Mostly, | stood around,” says Tyrone. 

In the early days of Charley Pell, new coach, Tyrone would be the quarter- 
back. As a second-year freshman, he started against LSU and Alabama. He 
didn't win, Florida didn’t win any that year. 

Young remained a quarterback in the spring of 1980, but he wasn't going 
anywhere. Pell sent him to wide receiver. Young says it was a terrible 
heartache at the time, but he pretended he didn’t hurt and went about his new 
business. 

“| told Coach | was rejoicing in the change, that all | wanted was an 
opportunity to play, that it was no complication for me,” he says. 

“Well, the first week was awful. | couldn't catch the ball. Structurally, | may 
look like a wide receiver, just looking at me, but | couldn't catch it.” 

New man on the job isn't supposed to do much. Young did nothing for the 
first month last season. He was suspended four weeks by the senior disciplinary 
committee for dorm misconduct. 

That smarted. 

“Well, Tyrone,’ | said, ‘the best thing for you is don’t bitch and gripe at the 
coaches and the seniors and move along as best you can.’” 

In reality, he wasn’t ready to play, anyway. 

“One day it clicked,” he said. “We had a scrimmage during the open-date 
week, my group against the No. 2 defense. All of asudden, | felt confident that | 
finally had the feel of it. There was no more pressure. | caught the ball and took 
the licks and got up and caught some more. Time and time again. 

“| stopped being concerned about getting hit. There was a time | tried to 
avoid the blows. | blocked that worry out of my mind. | concentrated on other 
things. | really felt good. That day was the highlight of the transition.” 

Learning to block is another step to being a receiver. 

“| had never, in my life, blocked anybody,” he admits. “Quarterback is a 
glamorous position. | recall going to practice and coming back in without 
getting dirty. Receiving is a different world. Blocking took some getting used 
to. There is some difference in doing it and having it done for you.” 

Tyrone smiles at his own description. 

“Itis a physical problem, to have to position yourself in front of an opponent 
and have to outdo him,” he said. “I had to learn about that. | still have some 
learning to do.” 

This is not to say Tyrone Young blocked anybody on that superexciting 
Saturday against Georgia, but he kept catching the ball and running off with it. 

(continued) 


42 Already seasoned as a sophomore, Wayne Peace 
quarterbacks the ambitious, talented Gators. 
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(Florida continued) 

“The Georgia game was the beginning of 
a climax,” he says. “It took special prepa- 
ration. There was a lot of homework in the 
dorm room. There were extra hours on the 
field to refine hand-eye coordination. 

“The new game plan gave me a chance 
to start. It was my first start. It was my first 
complete college game. It brought back a 
strange memory. 

“When | was 10 and playing backyard 
games, Otis Taylor was going good for the 
Kansas City Chiefs. Even then, | was the 
quarterback. I'd gather the other 10-year- 
olds in the huddle and send them out for 
passes. But, sometimes, on trick plays, I'd 
go out. | remember wanting to be No. 89, 
Otis Taylor . . . but | was always the 
quarterback,” 

The great day in Tyrone Young's soph- 
omore season did not have a happy ending. 
He stood on the sideline, helpless, as Lind- 
say Scott ran off with the win in the last 
minute. 

“| hit my helmet on the concrete,” he 
said. “It was an awful, sinking feeling to see 
him go. We had worked so hard for that 
one. | pitied the seniors. They would have 
no other chance to beat Georgia. For the 
rest of us, that ending will make the rivalry 
that much more intense. 

“| never had such a feeling. It was lower 
than low. It was almost a wonderful day, 
but it all went up in smoke.” 

It didn't, really. Florida used that game to 
grow. Young really sprouted up, into the 
limelight. He caught six for 108 yards 
against Kentucky. He had three receptions 
for 68 against Miami, five for 109 against 
Florida State. He was an awesome target, 
much taller than defensive backs. He still 
had that old leaping ability from basketball. 
He was a skilled runner after the catch, 
often stretching short throws into significant 
gains. 

Tyrone Young, in fact, finished last sea- 
son as a wide receiver. The switch from 
thrower to catcher was complete. 

Nowcome growth, development, improve- 
ment, refinement. The Gators as a group 
face an identical project. They were 8-4 
and won the Tangerine Bowl last December. 
They have closed the gap. Doormat days 
are over. Florida is a contender. Florida 
could mature into the champion. 

For the record, Pell says the Gators are 
still in the rebuilding stage, just struggling 
along down there with Vanderbilt. He says 
posture in the SEC standings will be deter- 
mined by incoming freshmen. The Gators 
had high national ranking in recruiting. 

Conference rivals say Pell is reading, 
word for word, from Paul “Bear” Bryant's 
book on smoke screens. 

For offense, Florida has Wayne Peace 
and Bob Hewko at quarterback. Hewko 
started a year ago as No. 1 but was lost to 

(continued) 


(Top) James Jones, 63, 
234-pound fullback of 
the Gators, punishes 
tacklers and Tyrone 
Young (left) eludes 
them to make spectacular 
catches like this. 
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(Florida continued) 
injury. Peace, then a freshman, saved the 
season. 

James Jones is a large man to be reck- 
oned with in the backfield. He is 6-3 and 
234, a former tight end now running over 
foes from fullback. James led the team last 
season with 616 yards. He caught passes. 
As ablocker, he isa destroyer. He could be 
a superstar. 


Pell says the SEC is the 
toughest football league in 
collegiate America. Florida 
will be part of what makes 


it so difficult. 


Johnell Brown is the probable tailback. 
Curt Garrett can assist. Besides Young, 
wide receivers are Dwayne Dixon, Spencer 
Jackson and Broughton Lang. There is an 
all-conference type at tight end, Chris 
Faulkner, 6-5, 248, explosive blocker, 22 
times a catcher in his sophomore campaign. 
Pell's word on potential: “unlimited.” 

Up front, Florida is sound with Dan Fike, 
Dan Plonk, John Redmond, Buddy Schult- 
heis and Russell Gallon (6-9, 260), nick- 
named The Enforcer. He's the baby brother 
of former Louisville basketballer Ricky 
Gallon. 

The defense may have to live with some 
growing pains. Tackle David Galloway and 
middle guard Robin Fisher are outstanding. 
Their associates up front still have a little 
something to prove. Val Brown and Wilber 
Marshall are probable outside linebackers. 
John Whittaker and Vince Jones will share 
the open tackle. 

Marshall is a former tight end. Pell says 
he is one of the top athletes at the school. 

“Wilber will have a big impact on how 
much our defense improves,” says the 
coach. 

Junior Fernando Jackson returns to lead 
inside linebackers. He was second on the 
hit list with 125. He is 5-11 and 207, not big 
enough if you believe computers. 

“Don't believe 'em,” says Pell. 

Tom Wiegmann, Pepper Downie, John 
Landry and Fred McCallister are other com- 
petitive linebackers. 

Florida's secondary was inconsistent last 
season. It will be better. Vito McKeever, 
Ivory Curry, Kyle Knight and Tony Lilly will 
see to that. 

Brian Clark returns as placekicker. He 
has twice led the team in scoring. Roger 
Sibbald should emerge as the punter. 

Pell will charge into this fall still demand- 
ing growth in the offensive line. He wants 
dependable development in the secondary. 
He will have a better running game. He'll 
consider freshmen for help on defense. 

Pell says the SEC is the toughest football 
league in collegiate America. Florida will be 
part of what Wickes 5° difficult. 


It’s comforting to Florida back Johnell Brown 
to know he'll run behind a veteran line. 
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‘he names that echo in Georgia 

Tech's football hall of fame are the 

kind legends are made of, the kind 
few schools can match. Indian Joe Guyon, 
Strup Strupper, Red Baron, Clint Castle- 
berry, whose chance for greatness was 
snuffed out in Korea after just one unfor- 
gettable season, George Morris, Maxie 
Baughan. 

Even Pepper Rodgers would have been 
remembered for something other than the 
fact he is suing his alma mater for firing him 
two Decembers ago. The picture is a 
masterpiece: Rodgers, as brash then as 


now, his arms upraised, signaling good a 
last-minute field goal that beat Baylor 17-14 
inthe 1951 Orange Bowl. The more prudent 
officials waited until the ball sailed through 
the crossbars but ultimately reached the 
same conclusion. 

That was during the crest of the golden 
age of Bobby Dodd, when Georgia Tech 
football was to the South what Alabama is 
today. Rodgers’ 1951 team finished 11-0-1. 
Tech was 12-0 in 1952 and won as few as 
eight games only oncein the four succeed- 
ing years. 

But that was then and now is now. Last 


| > 
Tech's golden age of footballis in the past, but the program is making strides—as is Ronny Cone against Alabeef@—under Coach Bill Curry (inset). 


season, Tech emerged victorious from just 
one in 11 games. That the Yellow Jackets 
tied then-No. 1-ranked Notre Dame 3-3 
cannot alter the fact that, for the first time 
since 1934, Georgia Tech lost nine football 
games. 

Directing that holocaust was yet another 
of Tech’s legendary players, Bill Curry, who 
blossomed even more as a pro under Vince 
Lombardi at Green Bay and Don Shula at 
Baltimore. 

Curry failed to win many football games 
his first year, but he has won back many of 
the alumni who abandoned ship during 

(continued on page 130) 
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President Reagan started at guard 


by George Leonard 


im Thorpe, Player of the (first) Half 
Century, once paid an Army line- 
backer whose name was Dwight 
Eisenhower a high compliment. 

A perennial bench warmer, Richard 
Nixon, who played tackle although weigh- 
ing only 150 pounds, received his letter 
from Whittier 36 years after his football 
career ended. “We waited this long to let 
the bruises heal,” his coach explained. 

Gerald Ford was a center on two national 
championship teams at Michigan during 
the Great Depression, yet his most unfor- 
gettable experience on the gridiron was a 
decisive defeat. 

Ahugeall-pro tackle remembered howa 
light lineman pestered him with effective 
low blocks. George Musso found Ronald 
Reagan, a guard at Eureka College, a 
positive nuisance. 

Being a once-upon-a-time football hero 
may not insure fame in politics, but have 
you noticed the lineup of Republican presi- 
dents in recent decades? 

Reagan's coach at Eureka, a Disciples of 
Christ school located 20 miles east of Peoria, 
Ill, was Ralph McKinzie. At 86, he’s still on 
the football staff at Eureka, the oldest active 
coach since Amos Alonzo Stagg retired 


50 


when he was 94. McKinzie coaches wide 
receivers and punters now. He gives his 
salary back to the college. 


‘for Eureka College 50 years ago. 


Reagan reported to McKinzie unrecruited. 
He came from Dixon in northern Illinois. 
Besides football, his extracurricular interests 
were swimming, cheerleading and acting. 

“He was a dedicated, dependable, coura- 
geous player,” said McKinzie. “He never 
failed to give his best, and he was good at 
his position. But you couldn't call him 
outstanding.” 

The success of the nation’s new quarter- 
back as a sports announcer, movie and 
television actor and in politics didn’t sur- 
prise his old coach. 

“With that gift of speech, how could he 
miss?” said McKinzie. “After practice he 
would make like he was broadcasting a 
game. Everybody would stand around and 
listen because he would make it sound as if 
it was really happening. | figured he would 
be an announcer, and of course he was for 
several years at WHO in Des Moines. He 
broadcast University of lowa football games. 
In baseball season he recreated Chicago 
Cubs games.” 

Eureka seemed to have less than medi- 
ocre teams, if judged by the record, in the 
three years Reagan was a regular. They 
won only eight games, lost 13 and tied 


three. Losing gnawed at the players. In 1930 
(continued) 
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Ted Turner does lots of 
things people advise him not <= 


into a “Superstation” usin; 
communications satellit 
and recently founded Cable. a 
News Network, the world’s" 
first 24-hour TV news network. 
He bought the Atlanta Braves 
and moved them out of last place; 
won the 1977 America’s Cup 
after being fired in the '74 races; 
and was named “Yachtsman 
of the Year” four times: 

Ted Turner puts his feelings 
where his mouth is. He also 
puts a great scotch there: 
Cutty Sark. And while he’s 
been called Captain Outrageous 
by some, one thing's sure: 
Ted Turner's enjoying himself. 


(Presidents continued) 
near the close of Reagan's junior season 
which ended 2-6, some of them, including 
him, went to McKinzie. They asked why a 
school with an enrollment of only 250 had 
to play teams from much larger colleges. 

“We were a tiny, unknown school,” said 
Reagan, recalling the incident long after- 
ward. “Our coach said, ‘Yeah, | can give 
you a schedule, and you can probably win 
every game with it. But would you rather do 
that, or would you rather play as you're 
playing now—against schools that it's an 
achievement even to be on their schedule? 
And if you play them on even terms and so 
you lose by a touchdown, or two touch- 
downs or a point—doesn't that, and won't 
that, mean more to you when this is all over 
than having those easy wins on a schedule 
that's some place down to our size?’ 

“Now | know what he was talking about. 
When we did win—oh my, how sweet it was!” 

The best player the 175-pound Reagan 
ever faced was Musso, 260-pound tackle 
for Millikin University of Decatur, III., who 
later joined the Chicago Bears and was a 
standout in the National Football League 
for 12 years. Millikin won 45-6 in 1929, but 
Reagan earned some respect. 

William Burghardt, center who played 
alongside Reagan, bumped into Musso after 
the latter's career in football had ended. 

“He recalled the game with Eureka,” said 
Burghardt, who lives in Lanham, Md. “He 
told me he was irritated with Reagan who 
persisted in blocking him around the ankles. 
He said he finally asked, ‘What's the idea, 
blocking me so low?' Dutch—everybody 
called him Dutch at Eureka—gave him the 
familiar ‘You play your position; I'll play 
mine’ answer. Musso said he had to admit 
Reagan was doing his job the smart way, 
considering the difference in their size. 

“Dutch was fairly quick. When our single 
wing plays went to the outside, he was the 
pulling guard leading the interference. | 
think he was better on offense, but he sure 
hated to give ground on defense. When we 
had to hold them or allow a touchdown, he 
had a favorite phrase—'time to hang out 
the old red lantern, boys.’ | counted on him 
We all did. He may not have been astar, but 
he had charisma. He was a leader.” 

Elmer Fischer of Alpha, Ill., an end at 
Eureka 50 years ago, washed dishes with 
Reagan at the girls’ dormitory for meals. He 
remembers when the president didn't ex- 
actly enhance his popularity with team- 
mates. 

“When things hadn't gone rightin a game, 
and the coach was displeased, we knew we 
could count on wind sprints (a series of 
exhaustive dashes in full uniform with little 
rest) after Monday's practice,” said 
Fischer. “Reagan—of course, his former 
teammates would address him now as ‘Mr. 
President'—couldn't resist saying, ‘Coach, 
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Gerald Ford, our 38th president, was a center on two national championship teams at Michigan in the 
Great Depression. His football experiences helped him many times to face tough situations in politics. 


the moon's coming up,’ or something like 
that. It always meant more wind sprints. 
Oh, he was a talker.” 

Reagan's brother Neil of Rancho Santa 
Fe, Calif., and Henry Sand of Lehigh Acres, 


Richard Nixon once saw action against Southern 
California. But most of the time he warmed the 
bench at Whittier College and didn’t get his letter 
until after he had been elected U.S. president. 


Fla., were other ends on the squad. 

“His enthusiasm and determination are 
what | remember best,” said Sand. “Once, 
Neil ran the wrong route, He and | were 
both in the same place when the pass came 
down. It was deflected by the defensive 
back into Neil's hands. He took off on a 
long run to the goal line, and Dutch could 
be heard hollering, ‘That's my brother.’ 
Another time | intercepted a pass and ran 
60 yards for a touchdown. I'm sure Dutch 
was yelling just as loud for me.” 

The Reagan brothers were cheerleaders 
during basketball season. The president 
lettered four years in swimming and was 
coach in his last two seasons. 

During a stretch of seven summers Rea- 
gan was a lifeguard at a park near Dixon on 
the Rock River. He was credited with res- 
cuing 77 people. 

Eight years after graduating from Eureka 
with a B.A. in social sciences and econom- 
ics, Reagan got his big break in Hollywood. 
He was picked to portray George Gipp, 
legendary Notre Dame back, in the movie 
Knute Rockne—All-American. Gipp was a 
maverick—unflappable, mature well beyond 


his years. Reagan's performance success- 
(continued) 
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(Presidents continued) 
fully conveyed Gipp's approach to life. 

Like Henry Fonda, William Powell, Cary 
Grant and Kirk Douglas, all veteran, accom- 
plished actors, Reagan never received the 
Academy Award. In the role of the immor- 
talized Gipp, he seemed to have deserveda 
nomination at least. 

It is really true that on Gipp's deathbed, 
about a month after playing his last game 
for Notre Dame in 1920, he told Rockne he 
wasn't afraid to die and that someday in a 
game that looked to be lost, the coach 
should ask his team to “win one for the 
Gipper.” 

Said Reagan: “When | found myself 
bogged down making some pictures— 
pictures that the studio didn’t necessarily 
want good; they wanted them on Thursday— 
the Gipper won one for me and made 
possible everything that has happened 
since.” 

Actually, the last five Republican presi- 
dents, starting with Herbert C. Hoover, 
1929-33, were closely associated with col- 
lege football. Hoover assisted in organizing 
the sport at Stanford in 1892 and was his 
school's first student manager. 

Woodrow Wilson, Democratic president 
in World War |, didn't play football, either. 
But he had an exceptional knowledge of 
the unsophisticated game of 100 years ago. 
He was secretary of the board of coaches 
at Princeton in 1878 when his alma mater 
won the national championship with a 6-0 
record. Later, he was an assistant coach at 
Wesleyan University. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a Republican, was 
our first genuinely sports-minded president. 
With athletes in mind as much as military 
men, explorers and pioneers, he once said 
eloquently: “Far better it is to dare mighty 
things, to win glorious triumphs, even 
though checkered by failure, than to take 
rank with those poor spirits who neither 
enjoy much nor suffer much, because they 
live in the gray twilight that knows not 
victory nor defeat.” 

Keenly interested in football, Roosevelt 
had an important role in changing its dan- 
gerous drift early in the century. Taking 
notice of protests of the game's brutality, 
he summoned delegates from Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton to the White House in mid- 
season of 1905. He told them he had no 
wish to see football abolished, quite the 
opposite, but he let them understand the 
game must be made safer. As a result of the 
historic conference, the forward pass was 
legalized, opening up the attack. Afterward, 
there was less pushing, pulling and mauling. 

Eisenhower's promising future in football 
at West Point was ended—in fact, his mili- 
tary career was threatened—by an injury in 
his first year on the varsity. 

Teammate Alexander Weyand, 1914 All- 
America tackle of Wantagh, N.Y., recalls 
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As an Army linebacker in 1912, former President 
Dwight Eisenhower and Jim Thorpe, the famous 
Carlisle Indians’ halfback, met head-on. In a later 
nhower suffered a severe knee injury that 

is career on the gridiron prematurely. For a 

time, at least, “Life seemed to have little meaning,” 
he wrote inan autobiography many years afterward. 


that in the Cadets’ game against Carlisle in 
1912, won by the Indians 27-6, the 175- 
pound Eisenhower, at fullback, gained more 
ground than any other Army back. He 
stopped Thorpe several times. And Thorpe 
played what Carlisle Coach Pop Warner 
called one of his finest games. 

“Years later,” said Weyand, “in talking to 
Thorpe, | asked if he remembered playing 
against Ike. He nodded emphatically and 
said, ‘Good linebacker.’” That was the year, 
1912, Thorpe made 25 touchdowns and 
scored 198 points. 

Eisenhower suffered an injury to his left 
knee against Tufts. He soon learned he 


couldn't play again. Later, as time for his 
graduation neared, West Point officials even 
discussed withholding his commission 
because of the injury. 

Eisenhower wrote of his feelings when 
he learned he would play football no more: 
“| was almost despondent and several 
times had to be prevented from resigning 
by the persuasive efforts of classmates. Life 
seemed to have little meaning; a need to 
excel was gone.” (From the book In Review 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower copyright © 1969 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower published by 
Doubleday & Company, Inc.) 

Nixon earned freshman numerals, but 
after that was a bench warmer who saw 
little action and didn't letter. He was ever a 
team man. rarely missing practice, cheering 
and encouraging those who did play. 

He only played, he said, “when we were 
so far behind it didn’t matter. | even got into 
one game against Southern California.” 
That was in 1933 when Nixon was a senior. 
The Trojans won 51-0. 

His coach at Whittier, Wallace J. "Chief" 
Newman, a starting tackle for Southern 
California in the 1923 Rose Bowl game, 
once said in tribute: “Kids like Dick have 
more guts than first-string heroes. Gosh, 
he used to take a licking, really.” 

In 1969, the year Whittier at last awarded 
Nixon, then president, a block purple and 
gold letter, the National Football Foundation 
and Hall of Fame presented him with the 
Gold Medial, its top award. Recipients shall 
have contributed significantly to college 
football and in their careers “embody the 
highest ideals for which the game stands.” 

Reagan, Hoover, Eisenhower, Ford and 
Democratic President John F. Kennedy, 
whowas an end on the junior varsity at Har- 
vard in 1937, also received the Gold Medal 

Ford was a 6-2, 198-pound reserve on 
Michigan's unbeaten 1932-33 champions 
as asophomore and junior. He was a regular 
in 1934. He was chosen to play in the East- 
West and College All-Star games. Ford 
became an assistant coach at Yale while 
studying for his degree in law, 

Most former players remember best a 
victory. Not Ford. The game that remains 
most unforgettable to him was a 34-0 defeat 
by Minnesota in 1934 when the Gophers, 
featuring Pug Lund, Sheldon Beise and Bill 
Bevan, were national champions. 

“During many years in the rough-and- 
tumble world of politics, | often thought of 
the experiences before, during and after 
that game,” he said. “Remembering them 
has helped me many times to face a tough 
situation, take action and make every effort 
possible despite adverse odds. We demon- 
strated that we had learned what our 
coaches had tried to teach us—never stop 
trying and don't be afraid of tackling a job 
with the odds against you.” 

END 
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The Williams Brothers: 


NEBRASKA'S UNIQUE WALK-ONS 


by Randy Covitz 


ot every Big Eight football player 

comes from a high school pro- 

gram replete with training facil- 
ities, well-versed coaches, modern equip- 
ment and playbooks. 

Just ask Nebraska's Jimmy and Toby 
Williams. If there's a rags to riches story in 
college football, this is it. 

They were walk-ons in 1978—two inner- 
city blacks from Washington, D.C., migrat- 
ing to Nebraska, hoping for a chance to 
prove themselves. Two years later, Jimmy, 
the Huskers' 6-5, 224-pound defensive left 
end, was named defensive MVP in the Sun 
Bowl as well as second-team All-Big Eight, 
while Toby, 6-3, 230-pound defensive right 
tackle, was voted the Big Eight’s Newcomer 
of the Year on defense. 

“They probably were as good as anybody 
we recruited,” says Nebraska Coach Tom 
Osborne, reflecting on the Williams’ mete- 
oric success. "A lot of inner-city players are 
overlooked.” 

Or not looked at—period. 

Jimmy, nowa senior, and Toby, ajunior, 
Played high school football at Woodrow 
Wilson High, a poorly funded school where 
coaching was negligible and facilities were 
deplorable. The D.C. area may be a fertile 
ground for college basketball players, but it 
hardly has been cultivated for football talent. 

“Our coaches didn't even try to get us 
scholarships,” recalled Toby. “They didn't 
have an idea how good we could be. Some 
nights | couldn't sleep, just thinking about 
what | would do after | graduated.” 

“Washington, D.C., football programs are 
terrible," said Jimmy. “The first time | ever 
lifted weights was when | came to Nebraska. 
The (high school) coaches lacked the basic 
fundamentals of the sport. It was pitiful. We 
had two plays on defense, and both were 
blitzes by the linebackers. We weren't told 
things like reading backs and quards. We 
were a lot of athletes running around the 
field playing instinct football.” 

Although Toby is a year older than 
Jimmy, he had to repeat the 10th grade, so 
both Williams brothers were graduated from 
high school in 1978. Only Toby heard from 
a major college. Auburn requested some 
film of him. However, a low-budget program 
such as Woodrow Wilson could not readily 


provide such amenities as film, “and Auburn 
went ahead and gave out all their scholar- 
ships,” said Toby. 

“In Washington, where football is not that 
big, the good players usually go to Division 
|| schools,” said Jimmy, “But we bucked 
the system by saying we weren't going to 
settle for that.” 


“Our coaches didn't even 
try to get us scholarships. 
They didn’t have an idea 
how good we could be.” 


Virginia Union offered Toby a two-year 
scholarship, and when the brothers let it be 
known they wanted to play together, Jimmy 
was Offered a half scholarship. They de- 
clined the offers. 

“We couldn't understand; we couldn't see 
ourselves in that kind of situation,” said 
Jimmy. “We knew our potential was so 
much more, even though our coach tried to 
tell us it wasn't. He did everything he could 
to discourage us. 

“So | typed a letter, a really good one, 
dittoed it off and sent it out to most every 
major college in the country.” 

Nebraska was one of the few colleges to 
respond to Williams’ letter, but the Corn- 
husker coaches wanted to see some game 
film. 

“The coach wouldn't give us any film,” 
said Jimmy. “He said it wasn't processed, 
and he didn't have the money to get it done. 
We loaned the coach $60 to get the film 
developed and sent it to Nebraska ourselves. 

“But to get the film, it took two weeks. We 
kept telling Nebraska to hang on, the films 
were coming. Once they got the film, |know 
they had a terrible time. We had 10 little 
rolls that had to be spliced together. 

“After that, our high school coach didn't 
speak to us much, and we didn’t get our 
money back. We did it our way. There were 
hostilities. We even sat out the Shrine All- 
Star game because of it.” 

“We weren't all-state, we weren't even 
all-metro,” said Toby, “but we knew we 
could be better with coaching because 
we'll both work our tails off. We carne to 


From inner-city Washington D.C., hardly noted for producing 
football talent, Jimmy and Toby Williams came to Nebraska 


unrecruited to make good as defensive linemen. 


Nebraska as determined to succeed as our 
high school coach wanted us to fail.” 

Ironically, the Williams brothers had no 
inkling of Nebraska's reputation as a haven 
for walk-ons. 

“We found out about the walk-on program 
watching Oklahoma and Nebraska play on 
TV," recalled Jimmy. “They were talking 
about |.M. Hipp, We had heard of him as a 
walk-on.” 

Once at Nebraska, the Williams brothers 
had to acclimate to a different lifestyle than 
they were accustomed to. And, with the 
help of their father James, a former swim- 
mer-trackman at Howard University and 
now an engineer for the Navy who also 
owns a ladies’ clothing store, they had to 
finance that freshman year. 

“It's totally different, the city life and 
country life," said Jimmy. “Things are fast 
in Washington. In Nebraska, they're slow 
and easy. There's no social life. At home, 
everywhere you turn there's something to 
do. Here, it’s just school and ball. But that's 
what we're here for. And the people in 
Nebraska are genuine. 

“In my family, there are six boys and two 
girls, so being walk-ons was rough on us. 
We had to work some. Our dad paid some 
bills, we worked construction jobs in the 
summer and did odd jobs on weekends." 

Said Toby: “| appreciate my parents for 
the way they brought us up, If they brought 
us up in an atmosphere where everything 
was done for you, we wouldn't be here. 
They helped an awful lot when we were 
mailing those letters. It was a big ordeal to 
go through.” 

And the two brothers drew most of their 
strength from each other. 

“Toby is special; | love him as a brother 
and as a person," said Jimmy, “We're close 
on the field, too. | can get more fired up 
when | see him get a sack than if another 
player got it. We live together in our own 
apartment, we're both majoring in phys ed, 
take the same classes, so we do everything 
together. 

“When we came to Nebraska, it was like 
having a piece of home with you. When he 
was down, | picked him up, and he did the 
same for me.” 


For Toby, his second year at Nebraska 
(continued on page 79) 
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NUT KE VAME 


ob Crable says he will remember Gerry Faust's first meeting with 
his new Notre Dame team for a long time. 

“| thought it was sort of neat,” says Crable. “A lot of guys didn't 
know what to expect. When Coach Devine held a meeting, it tended to last for 
a while. Coach Faust got in there and covered things and introduced all the 
other coaches and explained what he wanted to do and—bang!—it was over in 
a half hour. Guys were saying, ‘I've never been in a meeting like that before.’ 
Other guys were saying, because Coach Faust got going a little bit, ‘Boy, he’s 
really an excitable guy, isn't he?’ Excitable? They haven't seen ANYTHING. | 
said, ‘Just wait until the season rolls around.’” 

If anybody knows Gerry Faust, Bob Crable does. He helped Faust’s 
Cincinnati Moeller High School teams to three undefeated seasons, Ohio 
state championships and mythical national championships. Although Faust 
shies away from saying, flat out, that Crable is the prototype Gerry Faust 
player—“He plays with a lot of intensity and a lot of enthusiasm, but | think 
most of our kids are that way"—you have to believe he fits the mold as well as 
anyone. 


“Other guys were saying, because Coach Faust 
got going a little bit, ‘Boy, he’s really an 
excitable guy, isn’t he?’ Excitable? They 

haven't seen ANYTHING.” 


And now, here they are together again under the Golden Dome. And who 
would have believed it? Certainly not Tony Hunter, who also was a part of 
Faust’s Moeller machines. “| didn’t think his chances were very good because 
he was only a high school coach,” says Hunter. “And Notre Dame is such a big 
and well-known institution. It really surprised me when he got the job.” 

“| don't know about Notre Dame,” says Crable, “but | could certainly see him 
coaching on the college level. | don’t think there ever was any doubt about his 
ability to do that. Most of the guys at Moeller, he gave them a lot of respon- 
sibility and treated them pretty much like they were in college to begin with. To 
me, he’s just the ultimate as far as a person and a coach is concerned. 
Anybody who's ever met him knows how dynamic he is.” 

Well, hello dynamism. Come in, Mr. Dynamite. Coaching ability and experi- 
ence aside, it has been a while, certainly through the reign of relatively 
introverted Dan Devine, since Notre Dame has had an explosive personality of 
Gerry Faust's likes in charge of the football department. Maybe it hasn’t had 
anybody quite like him since Knute Rockne. Faust's raspy voice, booming 
across the field, will certainly wake up any echoes snoozing in the shade, and 
if enthusiasm can shake down any thunder from the sky, best for the folks in 
the stadium to keep a watchful eye above. 

So the bottom line is reached: Can a man who has never coached at any 
level above high school, a man who has never even been an assistant in 
college, get the job done (translation: win 10 or 11 games, get into a major 
bowl and have some solid shots at unbeaten seasons and national champion- 
ships) in the fish bowl of college football and the most pressurized college job 
of them all? Or will it be an entirely different game for Faust? 

“Not really,” says Hunter. “Because Moeller is not your ordinary high school 
team, and the offense and defense we ran there was not your ordinary high 
school offense and defense. | don't think it will be that much of a change for 
him.” 

But won't Faust need some time to get his feet wet? And won't the players 
that Dan Devine left behind need some time—say half a season or so—to get 
accustomed to the new boss? 

“I think,” says Crable, “that, sure, there's always a transition period there. It's 
just a matter of adapting to the new system. | think we've got the type of guys 
here who have enough faith in Coach Faust, right from the beginning, that 
we'll adapt.” 

(continued) 


A healthy Phil Carter spells trouble for opponents 
58 of the Fighting Irish in a jazzed-up attack. 


Split end Tony Hunter eagerly anticipates more 
passing at Notre Dame this season. 


(Notre Dame continued) 
For the home opener with Louisiana 
State, Sept. 12, and a demanding schedule 
that includes games at Michigan, Purdue, 
Penn State and Miami (Florida) and home 
games with Michigan State, Florida State 
and Southern Cal, Devine left solid rem- 
nants of the 9-2-1 team that started out 7-0 
and flirted with a national championship 
before tying Georgia Tech, beating Ala- 
bama and Air Force and losing to USC in 
the last four regularseason games and then 
falling 17-10 to national champion Georgia 
in the Sugar Bowl. To that, Faust added 25 
prize high school signees—the best recruit- 
ing crop, maybe, of any team in the count! 

Offensively, the questions are these: Will 
the Notre Dame attack, in essence, be the 
Moeller attack, on maybe a grander scale? 
Will Blair Kiel, who led Notre Dame close to 
the promised land last season as a freshman 
and was the starting quarterback when 
spring drills began, still be the starter when 
the 1981 season is completed? Can Faust 
overhaul the middle of the Notre Dame line, 
finding a replacement, in particular, for 
center John Scully? 

Taking last things first, Larry Kissner, 
Scully's backup, returns for his senior sea- 
son and figures to fill the bill admirably. 
Juniors Randy Ellis and Tom Thayer both 
played extensively at offensive guard, where 
Tim Huffman, now graduated, experienced 
an injury-wracked season. 

There are no question marks elsewhere, 
particularly at tight end, where Nick Vehr 
graduated, but Dean Masztak, nowasenior, 
returns. Healthy, Masztak is as good as 
anyone in the country at the position. A 
severe ankle sprain cut him down in '80, 
and that and the limited use of the pass by 
Devine limited him to only eight receptions 
for the season. 

Kiel, the hotly recruited prospect from 
Columbus, Ind., cut a large swath into Irish 
tradition by becoming the first freshman 
starter at his position since Ralph Guglielmi 
29 years before. From the third game on, he 
started every game, eventually seeing more 
action than any freshman quarterback since 
Gus Dorais in 1910. Kiel directed what was 
mostly a conservative, ground-oriented 
attack keyed to the running of Jim Stone 
and Phil Carter. Under Faust, the offense 
will be considerably jazzed up. The new 
coach committed himself early to the mul- 
tiple offense, or a version of it, that he 
employed at Moeller, geared to a dropback 
or what he describes as a “semidrop-back” 
passer. 

That opened the gates not only for Kiel 
but for Tim Koegel, who quarterbacked 
some of Faust's best Moeller teams but has 
been hampered through his Notre Dame 
career by an inability to run. Koegel was 
also hampered by a neck injury last season. 
When Faust asked him to stick around for 
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Not many linebackers hit with the authority of defensive captain Bob Crable, 1980 consensus All-American. 


his fifth year, Koegel took it as a personal 
challenge and a chance for redemption. 
Sophomore Scott Grooms, who played only 
four minutes last season, and incoming 
freshman Ken Karcher of Shaler, Pa., are 
also possibilities. 

Faust, understandably, is keeping his 
options open, promising only that the Notre 
Dame offense will be similar to the suc- 
cessful Moeller attack. But, says Crable, 
“I'm sure we'll pass more. Coach Faust is 
going to have a lot of different formations, 
you can be sure of that. It's going to be 
interesting.” 

And among the Notre Dame players, 
none figures to be more interested in the 
new diversity than Hunter. Fresh out of 
Moeller, Hunter started nine games at split 
end as a freshman in 1979 and caught 27 
passes for 690 yards. Last season, under 
frequent double coverage and with Devine 
playing it close to the vest, those figures 
dropped to 25 catches and 340 yards. 

“It was a frustrating year for me per- 
sonally, because | didn’t get many passes 
thrown my way,” says Hunter, who caught 
35 passes each of his final two seasons 
under Faust at Moeller and has his mind on 
40 receptions in 1981. “I'm looking forward 
to that, too,” he says. “Last year we were 
successful running the ball, so we stayed 
with that. But | don’t think Coach Faust 
sees that as part of his game plan this year. | 
think he’s going to put the ball up a lot 
more, for sure.” 

Until the Notre Dame offense bogged 
down late, particularly against Georgia 
Tech, Southern Cal and Georgia, it was 


difficult to fault Devine's infantry assault. 
During the regular season, with Notre Dame 
using the power-! formation and running 
the ball nearly four-fifths of the time, the 
Irish averaged 245 yards per game on the 
ground and went over the 300 mark five 
times. 

Early on, Phil Carter was the main reason. 
From Tacoma, Wash., where he had beena 
standout high school runner as a junior but 
spent much time on the injury list as a 
senior, Carter took on Notre Dame as a 
man might take on a large challenge. “My 
main reason for coming is that Notre Dame 
didn't offer me anything,” he now says. 
“Notre Dame didn't tell me! could startasa 
freshman, like some schools did. They just 
gave me a scholarship and left the rest up 
to‘me. | kind of liked the idea. | like to get 
out and prove something on my own.” 

As a freshman, Carter didn’t do much 
proving, carrying the ball just 27 times for 
145 yards as Notre Dame limped to a 7-4 
season. But the stocky, 5-10, 193-pounder 


The Irish offense will strongly resemble what 
worked wonders for Gerry Faust at Cincinnati 
Moeller High School. 


blasted for 142 yards in 29 carries against 
Purdue to open last season, ground for 104 
in 30 the next game against Michigan and 
then exploded for 254 in 40 in the third 
game against Michigan State. That put 
Carter in exalted company—only the 
sainted George Gipp, Marchy Schwartz and 
Neil Worden had previously been able to 
gain as many as 100 yards in three con- 
secutive games. 

Carter's 40th carry against Michigan State 
was a Notre Dame record. He already had 
gained 257 yards, above the Notre Dame 
mark of 255 accumulated by Vagas Fer- 
guson against Georgia Tech in 1979. But 
on the 40th carry, Carter lost three yards 
when tackled by the Spartans’ Van Williams. 
He also suffered a deep thigh bruise that 
sidelined him for the next four games. Some 
of the slack was taken up by Jim Stone. 
Now, Stone is gone, but Carter returns fora 
junior season he hopes will be productive 
and injury free. And he figures a more diver- 
sified offense can only help him. 

“Missing those games last year was really 
disappointing,” says Carter. "I think | could 
have had a lot better season. Even after | 
got back, | had the feeling | was being sort 
of tentative. Now, I'm really excited. | think 
running from different formations—having 
a balanced attack—will really benefit me.” 

With Hunter getting special defensive 
attention, Notre Dame's most consistent 
Pass receiver last season was Pete Holohan, 
who totaled 21 regular season receptions 
and caughtat least one pass in every game. 
Holohan graduated, leaving the position up 


for grabs as well as for major surgery. Under 
(continued) 
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(Above) Phil Carter (822 F 


‘yards in seven games) is 
the top running back for 
the Irish. (Below) Blair 


Kiel, a sophomore, } 


should be a key figure in 
a multiple offense. 
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(Notre Dame continued) 
Devine, the flanker was strictly a receiver, 
or an onlooker. Under Faust, the flanker 
will become more of a wingback, combining 
both running and catching duties. Mike 
Boushka, now a senior, was Holohan's 
backup, but Faust can also choose from 
among one or two of his talented freshman 
crop. 

Since freshman eligibility returned, two 
or four fresh-out-of-high-school kids have 
traditionally made a striking impact, either 
as starters or top reserves, on Notre Dame 
fortunes. Two years ago, the chief con- 
tributor was Hunter. Last season it was Kiel 
on offense and tackle Tim Marshall and 
cornerback Stacey Toran on defense. This 
season, it may well be Mark Brooks’ turn. 

Brooks is one of three recruits Faust 
brought with hina from Moeller. (Also, one 
of six from Cincinnati. Including placekicker 
Harry Oliver, the roster now includes eight 
of Faust's former Moeller players anda total 
of 16 from Cincinnati.) At 6-3 and 218, 
Brooks is a punishing runner and as Moel- 
ler's fullback was one of the country's most 
sought-after prep stars. Under Devine, the 
fullback position, occupied last season by 
sophomore John Sweeney, was almost 
exclusively a blocking position. Sweeney 
carried the ball approximately once a quar- 
ter. Should Faust turn his fullback into a 
runner, Brooks might move in and take 
some of the running pressure off Carter. 

On defense, Faust's main task is no secret 
Defensive ends Scott Zettek and John 
Hankerd must be replaced. As was Crable, 
one of three veteran starting linebackers 
returning, Zettek was an All-American. But 
Faust has seniors Joe Gramke and Pat 
Kramer, junior Jeff Lueken and Marshall, 
now a sophomore, from among whom to. 
choose. Rick Naylor, a backup linebacker 
as a freshman last year, also is a possibility. 

“Replacing those two guys is really going 
to be tough to do,” Crable admits. “Espe- 
cially Scott. | think if we can fill his spot— 
maybe not by a guy of his caliber, but 
somebody who can do the job—we'll be in 
good shape. 

“The defense is pretty much designed 
around the linebackers. The defensive line- 
men take the blocks, try to get double- 
teamed a lot, to free up the linebackers. If 
you get somebody in there who doesn't do 
the job, they can bypass that end and come 
back and block the linebacker. That's how 
they get things going.” 

But if anybody is going to get anything 
going this season, the odds are that it will 
be Notre Dame. 

“We're all excited,” says Hunter. 

“I think it’s perfect,” says Faust, speaking 
of the Notre Dame atmosphere. “I don't see 
any difference from where | was. In fact, it 
might be a little bit better.” 

Depending on what side of the line you're 
on, that’s either very good or very bad news. 

END 
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H you enjoy Jack Daniel's, drop us a line. We'd like to get to know you 


THE JACK DANIEL’S MILLER can spend whole afternoons 


just waiting for the right type of grain to come in. 


What he needs is young, clean corn with no 
cracked cobs at a moisture count of under fourteen. 


¢ CHARCOAL 
And the surest way to get this kind is from MELLOWED 
farmers way off in Illinois. Of course, he , 6 
grumbles a bit when these Illinois boys don’t DROP 
arrive on time. But they do have a good distance 6 

to come. And as long as their corn stays up to BY DROP 


standard, our miller will always be waiting. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop. Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 


hey bh 


Charley Pell 


oyou thought nobody was listening. 

For all the times, in all the big 

games, that you wanted to throw a 

touchdown pass and the coach ran the 

tailback off tackle, this is your chance to be 
heard. 

Athion Publications has created your day 
‘on the sideline, your chance to be the 
coach. It's not too tough. You don’t have to 
answer the TV questions or worry about a 
defensive scheme. You can skip the prob- 
lem of extra tickets for in-laws, and you 
don't have to return calls to the president of 
the alumni association. 

All you have to do is win the game... 
make the right decision .. . match the play 
tothe situation . . . and don't be slow. Delay 
of game penalties look terrible on Sunday 
reruns. 

It's too late for practice. The stadium is 
overflowing, the shakers are shaking, the 
bandis playing . . . it's yourturnin the sun. 
Do something. Speak right up. Make the 
call and cross your fingers. That's what the 
real coaches do. 

For openers, pretend you are Bo Schem- 
bechler of Michigan... he’s a winner. 
Match wits with him and see how well you 
can read his mind. 


Play 1: Notre Dame at Michigan, first 
quarter, 7:34 remaining, 3-0 Irish, Michigan 
ball, fourth and one at the Notre Dame 39. 

(a) Fullback wedge. 
(b) Punt. 
(c) Fake punt and pass to tight end. 

Play 2: Michigan at Michigan State, first 
quarter, 8:15 to go, 0-0, third and goal at the 
Michigan State 4. 

(a) Fake dive, look-in pass to wide 
receiver. 

(b) Tailback off tackle. 

(c) Fake to fullback, quarterback keep 
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Be the Coach 


Bo Schembechler 


to the right. 

Play 3: Indiana at Michigan, second 
quarter, 1:11 on the clock, 13-0 Michigan 
leading, third and 10 at the Michigan 33. 

(a) Fullback draw. 

(b) Halfback pass to wide receiver, 
sideline pattern. 

(c) Quick kick. 

Play 4: Michigan at Purdue, fourth 
quarter, 1:19 remaining, 13-10 Michigan, 
third and eight on the Michigan 3. 

(a) Tailback sweep right. 

(b) Punt. 

(c) Down ball in end zone for Purdue 
safety. 


Something big is growing in Florida. 
You've heard those Gators growling. Char- 
ley Pell is the resident genius. You take his 
place. Call the plays you think he'd call on 
the way to the Sugar Bowl. 


Play 5: Florida at LSU, third quarter, 
108 to go, 14-13 Florida, third down, six 
yards to go on the Florida 25. 

(a) Quick kick with the wind. 
(b) Fake pass, reverse to flanker. 
(c) Pass to wide receiver in right flat. 

Play 6: Georgia versus Florida, Jack- 
sonville, fourth quarter, 6:55 showing, 13-7 
Georgia, fourth and four at the Georgia 5. 

(a) Field goal. 

(b) Option right, quarterback pitch or 
keep. 

(c) Pass to tailback behind tight end 
crossing. 

Play 7: Kentucky at Florida, first quar- 
ter, 13:02 to go, 0-0, first and 10 after a 
recovered fumble at the UK 27. 

(a) Fullback draw. 
(b) Pitch sweep to tailback. 
(c) Pass to flanker, fly pattern. 
Play 8: Ole Miss at Florida, second 


ANSWERS 
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John Robinson 


quarter, 2:45 remaining, 7-0 Florida, third 
and eight at Florida 40. 
(a) Pass to wide receiver, sideline cut. 
(b) Flanker reverse. 
(c) Fake pass, quarterback keeper up 
the middle. 


If you want to work in the West, may we 
suggest Southern California. You be John 
Robinson. 


Play 9: Tennessee at Southern Cal, 
second quarter, 2:12 to go, 10-3 USC, third 
and three at the Tennessee 32. 

(a) Tailback power sweep right. 
(b) Fullback wedge at right guard. 
(c) Quarterback pass-run option. 

Play 10: Southern Cal at Washington, 
fourth quarter, 4:34 to be played, 7-7, fourth 
and two at the Washington 40. 

(a) Punt. 
(b) Field goal. 
(c) Tailback power sweep right. 

Play 11: Southern Cal versus UCLA, 
Los Angeles, third quarter, 12:03 remain- 
ing, 14-13 UCLA, second and seven at the 
USC 34. 

(a) Pass to tight end in hook zone. 
(b) Wingback reverse. 
(c) Tailback power sweep right. 

Play 12: Southern Cal at Notre Dame, 
first quarter, 5:40 to go, 7-0 USC, first and 
10 at Irish 48. 

(a) Screen pass to tailback. 

(b) Fake to fullback, pitch to tailback 
going right. 

(c) Sideline pass to wide receiver. 


So here is yourchance to test your knowl- 
edge of strategy with three of the outstand- 
ing coaches in the country: Bo Schem- 
bechler, Charley Pell, John Robinson. 

Good Luck, COACH! 

END 
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been talking 2ealleTne Sched- 
at Florida State for years. The 
Seminoles, never bashful about playing 


the top collegiatefootball powers each fall, have 
gone overboard this time. 


Rightmarish of the 
Little BoPeep M 
Live from Transylvania, Frankie N.giein and the 
Ghouls. Rated “M’—for masochists only. 
(continued on page 90) 
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inny Hooper is a company man. 
Some didn’t understand when he switched from running back to 
linebacker before this, his junior season. Why would anybody give 
up the glamour of carrying the ball for the difficulty of defense? 
“My answer is very simple,” says Hooper. “! don’t play a position. | play 
football for the University of Mississippi. If | can help the team more in one 
place than another . . . well, | want to help the team.” 


“I grew up hearing about Coach Sloan, about the 
way he played football and basketball and golf. It 
seemed everybody in Cleveland knew Coach 
Sloan except me.” 


Such an attitude will make Hooper a linebacker and aleader for the Rebels, 
He might even be better at stopping runs than making them. 

Steve Sloan, head coach, once said Hooper could play at least six positions 
in college football. He mentioned tight end and strong safety in addition to the 
more obvious: fullback, tailback and linebacker. 

“| wouldn't be surprised if Kinny couldn't be a winning guard,” said Sloan. 

“Oh, my goodness,” said Hooper when he heard that assessment. “Did 
Coach really say that? You do think he was kidding, don't you?” 

Kinny Hooper went to Oxford from Cleveland, Tenn., Sloan's hometown. 
There was a spirited tug-of-war for Hooper's services. Tennessee thought he 
should stay closer to home and be a Volunteer. Kinny volunteered to help the 
most famous athlete his town has had in the reconstruction program at Ole Miss. 

At Kinny’s high school, they still give a Steve Sloan Award to the player who 
most nearly exemplifies Sloan's traits as an athlete, student and leader. Hooper 
has a Sloan Award at his house. 

“| grew up hearing about Coach Sloan, about the way he played football 
and basketball and golf,” he says. “It seemed everybody in Cleveland knew 
Coach Sloan except me,” recalls Hooper. “When | met him, | liked him a lot. 
That's when he was recruiting me. It did cross my mind that he might be 
different in real life, that what | was seeing could be just a front. 

“It wasn't. He's the same way every day. There is no better man in the 
coaching business. There can't be. In the beginning, | wanted to believe he 
was like this. In fact, he’s more of a man than | expected.” 

Hooper remembers the day Sloan first mentioned linebacker. 

“It was after last season, after we had gone 3-8,” he said. "People were 
saying something had to be done on defense. 

“Coach Sloan said the coaching staff had been discussing the possibility of 
me making a switch. He said they asked him to ask me what! thought about it 
I told him I'd love to try it. I'll never forget his response . . . ‘The other coaches 
said you'd say that.’ 

“| was so glad | hadn't disappointed him.” 

Hooper's debut as a Rebel included shooting stars and flashing lights. 

“| was a freshman running back,” he says. “I didn't exactly step right in; | was 
thrown in. 

“It was a big shock, the first quarter of the first game. | heard ‘em call my 
name, and | was scared to death. | ran on the field, and the first play, the very 
first play, was a pass to me. | caught it for a touchdown!" 

Hooper smiles and says there was no way to go but down. He didn't go too 
far. Kinny was honored as an All-American freshman. 

“| don't reckon that's such a big deal. | know it isn't like making all- 
conference.” 

As a sophomore, Hooper led Ole Miss in rushing with 619 yards, four yards 
per carry. 

“That didn't matter too much, either. We lost.” 

The possibility of winning motivates Hooper at linebacker. He was a hitter 

(continued) 


66 A season ago Kinny Hooper got a lot of ink as a 
running back averaging four yards per carry. He 
willingly switched to linebacker this year. 


(Above) Speedy Malvin Gipson adds a certain sparkle to the Rebels’ attack. But pitching out 
or throwing downfield, senior quarterback John Fourcade (below) is the heartbeat. 


(Ole Miss continued) 
in spring practice, part of significant defen- 
sive improvement. The No. 1 Rebel offense 
never scored on the No. 1 defense. Hooper 
thinks they were matched about half the 
time in scrimmages. 

“We're going to be better on defense,” he 
says. “You can count on it. If | can help, 
that's all that matters to me. | wasn't ever 
going to bea Tony Dorsett with the football. 
I've never been a breakaway threat. | was 
decent as a power runner. | was going to 
get my three or four yards. 

“Most ofall, | want to be a team player on 
a team that wins. Until | got to Ole Miss, I'd 
never been around a losing team. | kept 
seeing hope, so many young people getting 
to play. | just knew we'd get better in a hurry 

..and, insome ways, we did. More people 
learned to care. Some provided leadership. 
| saw that some wanted very badly to win. 
Mistakes kept us down. 

“Losing is awful. When you do your best 
and lose, it's bad enough, but it's really 
terrible when you sit around the dressing 
room and think of the things you could 
have done better." 

Hooper says it takes some toughness to. 
be a linebacker for Bob Cope, defensive 
coach for the Rebels. 

“In our first scrimmage, | caused a fumble 
and recovered it,” he recalled. "If you want 
the truth, it was more exciting than scoring 
a touchdown. 

“When | was a running back, | had alot of 
respect for linebackers. | knew they were 
hard to block. We'd always check 'em out 
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early with a draw play and see how tough 
they were. | always figured the toughest 
people in football are linebackers. You have 
to be quick and still strong enough to take 
the blows. 

“Well, I'm notall that tough, but I'm learn- 
ing. | feel like a linebacker. | don't know if | 
think like one yet, but I'm anxious to learn. | 
like it when eight of us get to the ball and 
help with a tackle. | like it when they say, 
‘Offense makes football exciting, defense 
wins games.’ ” 

Mississippi led the SEC in total offense 
last season but allowed 266 points and 256 


(Above) The Rebs’ Pat Phenix (78) c! 


yards rushing per game. Sloan says it is 
obvious you don't have much chance to 
win a game unless you can stop the run. 
He's thinking toward a big stop sign. Hooper 
is part of it. James Otis, former defensive 
end, is supposed to help at linebacker when 
his sore knee is well. Keith Fourcade, 
younger brother of famous quarterback 
John Fourcade, is a striker who scored 19 
hits in the spring game. 

Sloan switched others to defense . . . 
running back Johnny Armstrong and quar- 
terback Skip Lane to the secondary. Phil 


Freightman, Clay Williams, Bobo Thomas 
(continued) 
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defensive lineman. But did he get by with it? (Below) Chargin 
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“One taste of the New § 
deserves another.’ 


| 


“In the New South, we 
have a taste for adventure and 
accomplishment. 

Like racing down the Ocoee 
River in a kayak you've built with 
your own hands. 

We have a taste for a great 
whiskey, too. 

Kentucky Tavern.” 


The taste of the New South. 
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(Ole Miss continued) 
and Louis Jackson missed spring work 
because of injuries but are supposed to 
add strength. Melvin Brown has potential. 
Johnny Burrow and Wally Knox also will 
compete for playing time as defensive backs. 
In the new 4-3 alignment, Bryan Kennedy 
and Woody Grigg will be ends. Kenneth 
Dotson and Phillip Wyllie are tackles. 
Some good men are missing from the 
offensive line, but Pat Phenix, Russ Mitchell 
and Steve Herring return. Tony Dalton and 
Andy Shaw have come over from the defen- 
sive front. 


The Ole Miss schedule is 
difficult... seven bowl 
teams plus LSU and 
Tennessee. Sloan is sup- 
posedly under pressure to 
produce favorable results. 


The offense looks to John Fourcade for 
leadership. This senior is the best quarter- 
back in the SEC, and he already holds the 
most sacred record at the school. Fourcade 
broke Archie Manning's single-season total 
offense mark with 2,299 yards last fall. That 
was the heavy part of a team average of 
389.6 yards per Saturday. 

Fourcade is a combination athlete, effec- 
tive as a passer and fiercely determined 
when it is time to bring down his arm 
and flee. 

Best receivers will be Breck Tyler, Mike 
Harmon, Gino English and James Harbour. 
Tight end is not so solid. A top freshman 
might play, if one can beat out Steve Dearie 
and David McMillin. 

In the offensive backfield (where Hooper 
used to be) are some burners with greater 
potential than statistics. Malvin Gipson, 
Andre Thomas, Buford McGee, Danny Jan- 
sen and Adolph Ducksworth appear most 
dependable. 

Punter Darryl Graham and placekicker 
Todd Gatlin return. Graham averaged 40.5 
yards. 

The Ole Miss schedule is difficult 
seven bowl teams plus LSU and Tennessee. 
Sloan is supposedly under pressure to pro- 
duce favorable results. 

“Coach doesn't appear to be under pres- 
sure,” says Hooper. “He doesn't show it. If 
he is, itis just like him to carry it all himself. 

“| hear talk that we have to win this year. 
Going two for two against Tennessee sort 
of sustained me, but | know there is more to 
our season than Nov. 14 in Knoxville. | think 
we'll be better, enough that it will show. We 
don't have very many seniors, but my age 
group (juniors) has grown up together. We'll 
take the responsibility for winning.” 

END 


Running back Andre Thomas hopes to contribute significantly to the Rebels’ offense. 
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amsey Dardar, defensive tackle at Louisiana State, is the prize in a 
friendly tug-of-war between two towns. 
For the record, Ramsey lives at Rural Route 4, Box 23, Breaux 
Bridge, La. In fact, the family home is on up the road a ways, more toward 
Cecilia . . . well, really in Arnaudville. 

Jerry Stovall, coach at LSU, chuckles when he tells the story of his radio 
call-in show and how Tiger fans from both communities phone to claim their 
main man. 

“It's beautiful,” says Stovall. 

“| think there’s enough of Ramsey to go around,” says sister Carmelita. “If 
everybody will be patient, he'll be famous enough for both places to have a 
share.” 


“He is the heartbeat of our football team. He is 
exactly what we want in attitude, effort, 
eagerness. He fits the LSU tradition perfectly.” 


Already, Ramsey Dardar is big enough . . . about 6-3 and 252. 

Stovall says Dardar can become one of the best defensive linemen in LSU 
history, that he has great potential. 

“We expect him to be one of the finest in the Southeastern Conference this 
fall,” he said. “Last season, as a sophomore, he made more big plays than 
anybody around. 

“Ramsey eats well. He’s growing. He's gone up from 212. We think of him as 
a country boy. He has an instant smile, a tremendous personality. He went to 
high school in Cecilia, and that's a little bitty town, but | suppose the whole 
countryside west of the swamp claims him. 

“The call-in debate was wonderful. One woman said we'd better get it 
straight where he's from. Ramsey loved it.” 

Stovall says Ramsey Dardar is a man who can look at himself in the mirror. 

“He is the heartbeat of our football team,” said the coach of the Tigers. “He is 
all we need in spirit. He is exactly what we want in attitude, effort, eagerness. 
He fits the LSU tradition perfectly. 

“We have alittle saying that when the going really gets rough, when you are 
tired and skinned up and the sweat is getting in your eyes, aman has to call on 
himself for something extra. 

“Ramsey will do it. He'll go above and beyond all expectations. He'll spend 
all of himself and look around for something more to give. To me, he is a rally 
point. You can look at Ramsey Dardar and get a lift. 

“I'll never forget what happened after the Alabama game. Ramsey cried like 
a baby. He came to me and apologized for losing. A man whowill do that won't 
lose very often.” 

Dardar is fiercely competitive in football. He beats blockers and pours in on 
unsuspecting quarterbacks. Last season, Ramsey had five sacks, nine tackles 
behind the line, four fumble recoveries and two blocked kicks. 

“I love to catch those quarterbacks,” says Dardar with a wide smile and eyes 
flashing. “That's my favorite play. | puta little loss on’em and whisper to’em as 
I'm leaving that they ought to be careful, that it can be dangerous standing 
around on a football field.” 

The name Dardar fits Ramsey's football disposition. He agrees there is a 
wild sound to the name. . . Dar-Dar! 

“I don't know where it comes from, butit is a very unusual name,” he says. “It 
sort of freaks people out. | don’t know if it might be French or if it might be 
African tribal. 

“1 like it just fine.” 

Dardar enjoyed being a boy in his growing-up years. 

“When | waslittle... well, maybe | wasn't ever really little... but, when | was 
young, it was fun to be living on a little farm. I'd go fishing. | caught some 

(continued) 
79 Much of LSU's hopes for high national ranking are 


centered in dexterous quarterback Alan Risher, 
sixth in the SEC in total offense in 1980. 


+ Coach Jerry Stovall had a winner at LSU last 
season. Now he wants a champion. Mike Montz 
(below) is one of those he’s counting on. 

(LSU continued) 

speckled trout. Of course they were big 
‘uns. | went hunting. No, man, | didn’t hunt 
alligators. I'm no dummy.” 

Ramsey threwin another warm smile and 
recalled high school adventures . . . state 
shot put champion, 60 feet plus without 
spending much time on fundamentals . . . 
football all-state and a lot of recruiting 
letters but not too much traffic. 

“Where | live is a little off the recruiting 
trail,” he says. 

Dardar didn't do much as an LSU fresh- 
man. He wasted five weeks with an injury 
and wasn't even on the depth chart, he 
recalls. 

“| worked my way up from the scout 
squad to the specialty teams and got to 
play in the Tangerine Bowl that first year.” 

Last season was an entirely different 
game. Dardar emerged as the leading defen- 
sive lineman and set the pace in big plays. 

“I guess my best game was against Kan- 
sas State,” he says. “| remember the best 
parts . . . we won, | made some tackles, 
caused a fumble, recovered a fumble, 
blocked a kick and had four stops at the 
goal.” 

Dardar adopted from Stovall the philoso- 
phy of football domination. 

“| want to destroy my opponent's will to 
compete,” he says. "! don’t want to hurt any- 
body. | like people. | do smile a lot. People 
say | seem happy. That does not apply when 
they snap the ball. 

“My football scholarship at LSU is impor- 
tant to me. | must get an education. | want 
to be somebody. | want to prepare for a 
decent life. 

“| have great expectations for LSU. We're 
going to the top. We're going to be the big 
NC... that's national champ. Thisis still a 
very young football team. We have only six 
or seven seniors, but the juniors are ready 
to act like seniors, and the sophomores are 
going to be the juniors, and we just won't 
have any freshmen. They better be ready to 
play when they come. 

“| want a championship ring. Along time 
ago LSU did it, and | think it's time for it to 
happen again. 

“Yes, we do open against Alabama. That 
is a good challenge. There will be no ex- 
cuses. Everybody will be fresh at the begin- 
ning of the year. | look forward to this 
opportunity. It could be the start of some- 
thing great.” 

Dardar says Stovall has turned on the 
Tigers, showed them how to dream big 
dreams. 

“| think he is a great man,” says Dardar. 
“He is honest, religious, positive. | thought 
he should have been Coach of the Year last 
year. Nobody knows what he did for us. 

“My idea on how to compete is really his 
idea. Coach is not a mean man, but he 
loves a good battle. For him, itisn'tenough 

(continued on page 88) 


James Britt halts James Gaffney of Florida.+ 
The defense should be .. . well, tigeris 


History-Making Year in SEC 


. Tennessee 
. Auburn 

. Ole Miss 

. Kentucky 
. Vanderbilt 


by Jerry McCoin 


hat a year this will be for 
Alabama! What a delightful 
rerun Georgia will enjoy. And 


Florida. .. the Gators are going to have 
a good time, too. 

Alabama, Georgia and Florida will be 
1-2-3 in the exciting Southeastern Con- 
ference chase. We predict this powerful 
trio will land in the Top Ten, go to big 
bowls and all live happily all winter. 
How's that for positive foresight? 

This is the year Alabama needs nine 
wins to lift Paul “Bear” Bryant above 
and beyond Amos Alonzo Stagg. The 
Tide will win 11. Superspeed on offense, 
the ingredients for a stinging outside 
running attack, and a bombproof sec- 
ondary are the key reasons for thinking 
championship for Tuscaloosa. 

Defensive backs Jim Bob Harris and 
Tommy Wilcox are All-Americans in 
this book. Linebacker Thomas Boyd 
has earned similar acclaim. No other 
team in the country has three All- 


Americans on defense. 
(continued on page 89) 


Florida and LSU—Lawrence Williams of the 
Tigers pulls down the Gators’ Doug Kellom in 
last year’s game—should be among the 
top-drawer teams in the SEC this fall. 
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THE GANT ATTITUDE 


Defensive end Jimmy Williams spends alot of time 
in the backfields of Nebraska's opponents. 


(Williams Brothers continued) 

was a downer as he was redshirted during 
the 1979 season, putting him a year behind 
his younger brother. 

“It was pretty tough; the hardest thing | 
went through at Nebraska was watching 
him play while | redshirted,” said Toby. “But 
there were too many experienced players 
in my position.” 

After sharing the right tackle spot last 
year with Henry Waechter, Toby will have 
the position to himself in 1981 with Waechter 
moving to the left side. 

As asophomore, Toby was credited with 
48 tackles and three fumble recoveries. His 
best games were against lowa State, Okla- 
homa and Mississippi State in the Sun Bowl 
triumph. 

Jimmy, meanwhile, led Nebraska's line- 
men in tackles last year with 66. His 18 
sacks resulted in 112 yards in losses. He 
had four sacks in the Cornhuskers’ thrash- 
ing of Penn State, was named Big Eight 
Defensive Player of the Week for his efforts 
in Nebraska's win over Oklahoma State, 
and he had three fumble recoveries in his 
award-winning performance at the Sun 
Bowl. 

“That's the biggest thing with me— 
making the big play,” said Jimmy, “I love to 
make that big play that turns the game 
around.” 

Both have excellent speed for big men— 
Toby runs a 4,7 in the 40, Jimmy a 4.45, 

“Jimmy is as good a defensive end pros- 
pect as we've had here . . . ever, bar none,” 
says Nebraska assistant George Darlington. 

And Toby, according to Husker defensive 
line coach Charlie McBride, “could be 
another John Dutton (now with the Dallas 
Cowboys) or Mike Fultz (New Orleans 
Saints).” 

Even Osborne, not one to go overboard 
with praise, knows he has something special 
in the Williams brothers. 

“Potentially, they're as good as we've ever 
had at their positions,” says Osborne. “I 
guess both would have to be considered 
potential All-Americans. There's nothing 
that leads me to believe they can't do the 
job." 

All-America. All-Big Eight. Bowl games. 
That's a long way from Woodrow Wilson 
High 

“I'm glad we did what we did,” Jimmy 
said of the letter writing and walking-on. “I 
just felt we could play better ball than what 
it looked like we were going to have to play. 

“We could have sold out and settled for 
less, but we didn't.” 

“It makes me sick to think of the talent 
wasted every year in Washington, D.C.,” 
said Toby. “There must be thousands of 
‘could be’ and ‘would have beens' out there 
walking the streets. The system won't help 
them, so they better help themselves. | know 
‘one thing, they'll pore regret it.” 
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Michigan 
Oklahoma 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Southern Cal 
Ohio State 
Florida 
Notre Dame 
Texas 

Penn State 


Florida State 
Houston 
Baylor 
Stanford 
Arkansas 


by Jerry McCoin 
he superstitious are shuddering. 
This is Bo Schembechler’s 13th 


season at Michigan. Watch out for 
black cats and bad Buckeyes. 

Don't worry about Bo. He'll win the 
national championship. Remember you 
read it in Ath/on. 

Schembechler has 17 Wolverines of the 
first order returning from a team that won 
10 and finished fourth in America. There 
are two other points you might ponder 
before you begin the debate: Big games 
against Notre Dame and Ohio State are in 
Ann Arbor. 

Michigan has muscle, a sensational sec- 
ondary, a defensive attitude simply de- 
scribed as “thump.” That's what you hear 
when the Wolverines are hitting. 

The new quarterback will be just fine, 
thank you. The team will go 12-0. That will 

(continued) 
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(National Predictions continued) 

be just enough to nip Oklahoma, No. 2 in 
this fearless Athion forecast. The Sooners 
will again strike with great speed, enough 
for a thrilling win over Texas and a touch- 
down more than Nebraska. How's that for 
looking ahead? 

Alabamais Athion’s pick forNo.3...ina 
year when Paul “Bear” Bryant strides into 
No. 1 forever. The coach is at the top of his 
profession, and the Tide will be colorful 
and close. 


Art Schlichter—Ohio State's All-America QB. 


Defending national champion Georgia 
will follow the lead of the great Herschel 
Walker to No. 4. Southern Cal has a tail- 
back, too... also a Heisman Trophy candi 
date ...in Marcus Allen. He averaged 156. 
if the recall button is working properly. 
When we start looking ahead, we aren't as 
sharp looking back. 

Ohio State and classy quarterback Art 
Schlichter will finish sixth. The exciting 
Florida Gators, coming up at about the same , 
speed as Jack and the Beanstalk, will be 
seventh. This surprising Southeastern Con- 
ference power will put the football in the air. 

Notre Dame, very highly motivated, will 
have an outstanding year, proof that the 
distance from No. 1 to No. 8 is not so great. 
New Coach Gerry Faust, a genuine optimist, 
may be crushed at this forecast. 

Texas projects as America’s ninth best 
team. Penn State, always sound, will be 
No. 10. 

At the top of the second 10 is North 
Carolina, followed by Nebraska and Pitt. 
Washington is armed to take 14th. LSU will 
turn loose some hungry Tigers on the world. 

Florida State has learned how to win. 
Despite reconstruction, the Seminoles will 
be 16th. Three fine Southwest Conference 
clubs will have a place in the Top 20. Hous- 
ton ranks 17th, Baylor 18th and Arkansas 
20th. In between, with the fine freshman 
class, is Stanford. 

There are others worthy of serious con- 
sideration... what a season this will be. If 
you'll settle for sound advice, watch out for 


the Wolverines. 
(continued) 
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~ (National Predictions continued) 


Michigan's Bo Sclieiadiey | 
Athlon’s National | 
Coach-of-the-Year 


you can listen 
to EF Hutton, 
have to know 
where we are. 


ALABAMA 


3200 First National Bank Bidg. 
Mobile, AL 36652 
(205) 438-4781 


One Court Square 
PO. Box 4686 
Montgomery, AL 36101 
(205) 269-9666 


FLORIDA 


136 S.E. Avenue E 
Belle Glade, FL 33430 
(305) 996-0404 


200 East Palmetto Park Rd 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(305) 368-1955 


1326 Cape Coral Parkway 
Cape Coral, FL 33904 
(813) 549-5858 


Community Bank Building 
500 Clearwater Mall 
Clearwater, FL 33515 

(813) 796-2300 


1775 North Atlantic Avenue 
Cocoa Beach, FL 32931 
(305) 784-4540 


255 Alhambra Circle 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
(305) 442-8900 


Franklin Int! Plaza 
255 Alhambra Circle 
Coral Gables, FL 33134 
(305) 448-5600 


14804 South Military Trail 
P.O. Box 40200 
Delray Beach, FL 33445 
(305) 736-1980 


3405 Galt Ocean Drive 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33308 
(305) 563-6662 


5514 West Oakland Park 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33313 
(305) 739-4400 


Meniber of SIPC 


The Cascades 
1515 E. Silver Springs Blvd 
Ocala, FL 32670 
(904) 732-8488 


201 E. Pine Street 
Suite 1500 
Orlando, FL 32801 
(305) 422-2800 


121 Worth Avenue 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 
(305) 659-3100 


1314 E. Atlantic Blvd 
Pompano Beach, FL 33060 
(305) 781-4400 


219 S. Pompano Parkway 
Pompano Beach, FL 33060 
(305) 973-0400 


1000-15 Port Richey Shopping Ctr 
Port Richey, FL 33568 
(813) 847-5681 


3151 Third Avenue North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33713 
(813) 821-3535, 


1970 Main Street 
Sarasota, FL33577 
(813) 366-8500 


951 Colorado Avenue 
Stuart, FL 33494 
(305) 283-7170 


315 E, Madison Street 
Tampa, FL 33602 
(813) 223-4946 


3822 So. Washington Bivd 
Titusville, FL 32780 
(305) 268-0000 


625 Beachland Bivd 
Vero Beach, FL 32960 
(305) 231-1111 


205 Orange Avenue 
Ft. Pierce, FL 33450 
(305) 464-2300 


3305 Sheridan St 
Hollywood, FL 33021 
(305) 963-2266 


50 S. Federal Highway 
Hollywood, FL 33020 
(305) 925-6600 


503 Fifth Avenue 
Indialantic, FL 32903 
(305) 725-0050 


Independent Square 
One Independent Drive 
Jacksonville, FL 32202 

(904) 355-9641 


1001 U.S. Highway No. 1 
Jupiter/Tequesta, FL 33458 
(305) 746-4535 


2122 South Florida Avenue 
Suite 100 
Lakeland, FL. 33803 
(813) 687-2222 


Inverness Plaza 
5514 W. Oakland Park Bivd 
Lauderhill, FL 33313 
(305) 739-4400 


1401 Brickell Avenue 
Miami, FL 33131 
(305) 374-7000 


317 71st Street 
Miami Beach, FL 33141 
(305) 865-4141 


17861 Biscayne Blvd 
N. Miami Beach, FL 33160 
(305) 932-5500 


21000 N.E. 28 Avenue 
Biscayne Professional Plaza 
N. Miami, FL 33180 
(305) 935-2133 
11141 U.S. Highway No. 1 
N, Palm Beach, FL 33408 
(305) 626-5950 


GEORGIA 


25 Park Place, N.E 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 658-1700 


When EF Hutton talks, 
people listen. 


Tower Place 
3340 Peachtree Rd., N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30026 
(404) 262-2110 


KENTUCKY 


1280 Liberty Bank Lane 
Suite 120 
Louisville, KY 40222 
(502) 561-4000 


LOUISIANA 


365 N. Fourth Street 
Baton Rouge, LA 70801 
(504) 344-0401 


331 Heymann Blvd 
Lafayette, LA 70505 
(318) 237-1530 


225 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, LA 70112 
(504) 581-7521 


One Shell Square Plaza 
New Orleans, LA 70139 
(504) 586-9808 


Petroleum Tower 
425 Edwards Street 
Shreveport, LA 71101 

(318) 425-4222 


MISSISSIPPI 


PO. Box 383 
Greenwood, MS 38930 
(601) 455-3933 


TENNESSEE 


445 South Gay Street 
Knoxville, TN 37902 
(615) 546-7404 


National Bank of Commerce 
One Commerce Square 
Memphis, TN 38103 
(901) 523-7000 


One Commerce Place 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 244-2500 


(Mississippi State continued) 
learn. | have to be better this time. | must 
throw much better. I've got to improve my 
footwork. | overthrew too often.” 

Bond completed 59 of 133 passes. He lost 
six interceptions. He had five touchdown. 
Passes. He worked well in the option offense. 

When the first year was over, what was 
the best news to his ears? 

“People said | had helped the program. 
After the bowl game, Coach Bellard said | 
had filled a gap, that | had helped tremen- 
dously. He said if I'd work, we can be better. 
It was a great feeling to have Coach say 
that. | came to Mississippi State without 
really expecting to start.” 

If Bond was the match that lit the fire, a 
great defense was the wood that kept it 
burning. John gained 119 yards against 
Alabama, but it was Bulldog tacklers that 
turned the Tide. Alabama was held to a 
five-year low of 180 yards in total offense. 
Billy Jackson, defensive end, was national 
Player of the Week. He made 13 hits, scored 
three quarterback sacks, caused a fumble 
and recovered two. 

Come to think of it, the Bond-led offense 
was a considerable factor, too. The Bull- 
dogs won with a pair of field goals 6-3 but 
kept the ball 35 minutes to Alabama's 25. 

Jackson, as a freshman, led State with 19 
minus-yardage tackles. Linebacker Johnie 
Cooks, team leader with 116 hits, also 
returns. He could be an All-American. 

Glen Collins is a veteran tackle. His part- 
ner is sophomore Ricky George. Jackson 
plays one end, and Mike McEnany and Jerry 
Gillikin compete at the other. 

Curtis Stowers and John Miller, good 
ones, are outside linebackers. Juniors Steve 
Johnson and Lawrence Evans are corners. 
Greg Williams is the free safety, Rob Fes- 
mire goes at strong. 

Up front on offense, Bulldogs will follow 
All-SEC guard Wayne Harris. Bill Bell is 
anchored in at the other guard. Senior 
Roman Grace and Bobby Miketinas are 
tackles. Kent Hull returns at center. Jerry 
Price has good hands at tight end. 

Mississippi State has no Mardye McDole 
to star as receiver but will get by just fine 
with Glen Young at split end. This flyer was 
fourth best in the country with an average 
of 27.6 yards on kickoff returns. He aver- 
aged 19.8 yards on pass receptions. 

Danny Knight and Lamar Windham com- 
pete at wingback. 

State has stars at running back... Michael 
Haddix, third best in the SEC last season 
with 724 yards and a5.4 average... Donald 
Ray King, 611 yards in the last eight games. 

The Bulldogs of 1980 broke school rec- 
ords for total offense and rushing yardage. 
Thirteen starters and both kickers return. 
Dana Moore, placekicker, is a star. He hit 11 
of 15 field goal attempts, including those 
two against Alabama. 

END 


+ The Bulldogs have no quarterback worries with 
John Bond (above) and Robby Mink (below). 


Two of the bellwethers 
at Mississippi State are 
linebacker Johnie Cooks 
(above) and running 
back Michael Haddix 
(below). Haddix had the 
third best SEC rushing 
total with 724 yards. 
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(LSU continued) 
to be a winner. He wants a champion.” 

The roster says the Tigers are much too 
young for it to happen this season. The 
team is younger than a year ago. To offset 
that, Stovall and his staff are a year older. 

“| made some rookie mistakes,” says the 
head coach. “I probably broke the record. 
We did put some excitement back into the 
program. | remember all those fumbles on 
the center-quarterback exchanges. | re- 
member my prayer .. . ‘Lord, just let them 
hand it to each other.’ 

“Many did not immediately understand 
where we were trying to go in football. This 
is the beginning of the next great team 
at LSU.” 

The Tigers have stability at quarterback. 
Alan Risher is the man to see. He rushed for 
589 yards but lost about 40 per cent of that 
to blitzing linebackers and penetrating 
ends. He hit 57.3 per cent as a passer and 
had nine touchdown throws against six 
interceptions. 
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(Left) Futility and frustration mark this Florida back’s attempted penetration of LSU's aggressive line. 


Create a ae. 


“Alan doesn't have the talent of a John 
Fourcade (Ole Miss), but he doesn’t make 
many mistakes at the corner, and he’sa fine 
leader,” says Stovall. 


“| made some rookie 
mistakes. | probably broke 
the record. We did put 
some excitement back into 
the program.” 


The Tigers have explosive running backs 
. . . Jesse Myles, Gene Lang and a big 
bonus in 223-pound Lester Dunn. He did 
45 inthe 40, aspring discovery. LSU signed 
four runners who may contribute. 

Tiger receivers, as a group, are prob- 
ably the best in school history. Orlando 
McDaniel, a hurdler in track, shares split end 
with sprinter Efrem Coley. John Falgout is 
the flanker. Malcolm Scott and promising 


(Right) Alan Risher thwarts an onrushing lineman. 


James White will provide strength at tight 
end. 

The offensive line survived growing pains 
last season. Mike Gambrell returns at cen- 
ter. Guards Tom Tully and Greg Raymond 
are ready for more duty. Dave Koch is again 
a starter at tackle. Bob Weathersby, Mike 
Burks and Mike Turner have letters and 
can help. 

Seven starters return on defense, includ- 
ing linebackers Al Richardson, Lawrence 
Williams and Rydell Malancon, Dardar’s 
distinguished room nate. 

Richardson led the Tigers with 129 tackles 
last season. Williams was runner-up. 

Leonard Marshall ‘eturns at middle guard. 
Bill Elko, nephew of former Arizona State 
Coach Frank Kush, is a tackle. Veteran 
corners James Britt and Alvin Thomas 
return. Alex Clark and Tommy Boudreaux 
are winners as deep defensive backs. Kicker 
David Johnston returns with a good statis- 
tical background. 

END 


(SEC Predictions continued) 

Few teams can match Tide speed on 
offense . . . runners Linnie Patrick and 
Ken Simon and wide receiver Jesse 
Bendross are burners. If Ken Coley 
keeps the quarterback job, you'll see 
him arriving quickly at the corner. 

You-know-who will do you-know- 
what for Georgia. Herschel Walker set 
the national championship pace last 
season, but several supporting stars 
are gone. Quarterback Buck Belue and 
wide receiver Lindsay Scott are still on 
duty, but the offensive line doesn't look 
the same. The defense will be crusty 
because of Eddie Weaver, Tim Crowe 
and Jimmy Payne. 


Moments like this could be more frequent for 
Herschel Walker running behind a rebuilt line. 


Florida, SEC surprise team a year 
ago, won't be such a shock this time. 
We've seen quarterback Wayne Peace 
and fullback James Jones and tight 
end Chris Faulkner and graceful Tyrone 
Young on the flank. Improvement in 
the secondary will be significant. 

LSU is our choice for fourth. The 
Tigers will attack. Alan Risher has 
matured at quarterback. Excellent re- 
ceivers dictate more use of the passing 
game. 

Mississippi State, most physical team 
in the league, will place fifth. John 
Bond's second season at quarterback 
will be an attraction. Johnie Cooks at 
linebacker is a slam-bang show. 

Tennessee, Auburn, Ole Miss and 
Kentucky will slug it out for winning 
records in the SEC. Vanderbilt, al- 
though showing signs of real growth 
and improvement, will be last. 

END 
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(Florida State continued) 

Here it is, folks, featuring five straight road 
games. Nebraska (Oh, no!), Ohio State (Gasp!), 
Notre Dame (Gadzooks!), Pittsburgh (Shriek!), 
LSU (Uncle). Add home games against 1980 
bowl teams Miami (Fla.) and Southern Missis- 
sippi, and Florida on the road for good measure. 

“| won't mention any names,” says FSU Coach 
Bobby Bowden, declining to place blame. "But 
I'm definitely going to be in the Hall of Fame for 
playing that kind of schedule. 

“| may take a sabbatical this fall.” 

Contrary to rumor, the Marquis de Sade is 
NOT responsible for such a list. Clay Stapleton, 
former Florida State athletic director now living 
in Marshall, Mo., pleads guilty. 

Says Stapleton: “I'm the guy who made it up. 
They wanted somebody who could get them 
some good schedules. Florida State is an inde- 
pendent, and scheduling games isn't the easiest 
thing for independents. | scheduled 72 games in 
16 months.” 

Stapleton’s comments rang true last season. 
Independents took six of the first seven places 
and nine of the first 18 in the final regular season 
NCAA toughest schedule ratings. Florida State 
led at .673, meaning its major opponents were 
70-34-0 against major foes when not playing the 
Seminoles. Neighboring Miami was second at 
658, 

At the NCAA's College Football Preview at 
Kansas City last winter, one of the subjects was 
scheduling. Due to escalating travel costs, many 
schools are beginning to schedule closer to 
home. Coast-to-coast excursions are being 
phased out. 

Unfortunately for Florida State and the rest of 
the major collegiate powerhouses, their football 
schedules are composed light-years in advance. 

“| wish,” said Bowden at a Preview seminar. 
“we as coaches could just tear up our schedules 
and start all over. They're 90 per cent complete 
through 1995. It's just like inflation. Where can 
we stop? And everyone is in the same boat. We 
should be playing our neighbors.” 

Although the coaches present agreed with 
Bowden, there were some joking references to 
self-interest. "Yeah, Bobby, with a schedule like 
that, I'd tear it up, too.” 

There's at least one person around Tallahassee 
who doesn't mind the schedule. That would be 
Rohn Stark, senior Seminole punter and quite 
simply the finest punter in college football this 
fall, 

Stark is the "What, me worry?” kid about town. 
The more pressurized, the better the situation. 
Life in the goldfish bow! is just fine, even though 
the waters are infested with opponents starving 
for a shot at Stark, standing back there all alone, 
waiting for the snap. 

‘An example: His 58-yarder from his own end 
zone—into the wind—was a critical punt for 
Florida State in its 18-14 upset at Nebraska last 
season. Coming late in the first half, a shanked or 
blocked punt at that moment might have given 
the Cornhuskers a quick score and critical 
momentum. Who said punters don't score? 

“Nobody realizes his value to the team beause 
he isn’t scoring points,” said offensive co- 
ordinator George Henshaw. “But the coaches 
know we would have been in big trouble acouple 
of times last season if Rohn wasn't around.” 

Says Stark: “I compete the best under a pres- 
sure-type situation, when | know kicking will be 
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an important part of the game. Last year, my 
consistency was good enough that | didn't aver- 
age under 44 yards except against Memphis 
State, when | punted only three times. For me, | 
typically have better games when | kicka lot, and 
against the top teams | know I'm going to kick a 
lot. 

“One of my best games last year was against 
Pittsburgh. After three plays in the first drive, | 
had to punt, and from then on it was a kicking 
war. It keeps you fired up.” 

Stark punted 57 times last season for an out- 
standing 45.2 average per kick. Proving his per- 
formance under pressure, his average was 48,4 
and 48.1 against Nebraska and Pittsburgh, re- 
spectively. Stark's final average ranked third 
behind since-graduated seniors Steve Cox of 
Arkansas (46.5) and Michigan State's Ray Stach- 
owicz (46.2). A typical Stark punt booms high 
and long. Itis seldom run back. FSU finished tied 
with Michigan State for team net punting (yard- 
age minus return) at 42.6. 

For his exploits, the left-footed booter was 
consensus All-American. 

That's not too bad, considering football isn't 
Stark's favorite sport. That distinction goes to 
track and field. He has aspirations to compete in 
the decathlon in the 19€4 Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles. He was redshirted in track his freshman 
year at Florida State, but since that time he has 
spent his springs practicing with the track squad. 

“I'm really serious about track,” Stark says. "In 
the back of every kid’s mind, | guess, there's a 
dream to be an Olympic champion. I'm hoping it 
will be a reality instead of a dream.” 

He practices about four hours a day at the 
track. His specialties—not surprising consider- 
ing his strong legs—are the pole vault and high 
jump. His best vault is 16-3. He can high jump 
6-11, His best decathlon score is in the 7,100 
range. 

Stark says track helps his football training. 
“Basically, it's strength training, and it's really 
good for the legs,” he says. 

Bruce Jenner he's not—not just yet, anyway. 
But the mustachioed Stark indeed possesses the 
dashing good looks that 1976 Olympic decathion 
champ Jenner has taken all the way from the 
Wheaties cereal box to the bank. 

“I've got a long way to go before | take any- 
thing like that seriously,” chuckled Stark. "I've 
gotta be eligible for the Olympics first. Poten- 
tially, | fit well in the mold of a decathlon runner 
as far as size, weight and strength (6-3, 195 
pounds). 

“And | guess I'm fairly good-looking,” he ad- 
mits, quickly adding, “I con't think that's good for 
any points.” 

The obvious follow-up question seems to be: 
Does Rohn Stark eat Wheaties every morning? 
You may remember Jenner was accused of 
munching opposing brands as part of his bal- 
anced breakfast, an accusation Bruce vehe- 
mently denied. 

Says Stark, tongue firmly planted in cheek: 
“Naw, | don't like Whea‘ies all that well, | guess. 
Right now, | can't stand {0 look at the guys on the 
box." 

To add fuel to the “dashing young man’ tag, 
‘Stark is an amateur pilct. His father is an airline 
pilot with TWA. The 22-year-old Stark has come 
a long way from his hometown of Fifty Lakes, 
Minn. to cover boy possibilities in the warm sun 


of Tallahassee, Fla. He was a running back and 
linebacker in high school, afterward enrolling at 
the Air Force Academy in Colorado. He left after 
less than a year to get married to his high school 
sweetheart in Minnesota, but Air Force coaches 
helped out the departing player by sending film 
to various schools. 

Stark calls it “a matter of fate” that he wound 
up at Florida State. The Seminoles were looking 
for wide receivers, not punters, at the time. The 
highlight film included Stark in action at wide 
receiver. Bowden and the Seminoles were duly 
impressed, particularly after Stark showed his 
stuff that next summer. He was given a choice: 
Either punt and work at wide receiver, or special- 
ize by punting only and be allowed to run track in 
lieu of spring football practice. Stark, of course, 
chose the latter. Besides, he feels practicing 
punting can be overdone. 

“| haven't even picked up a football since the 
Orange Bowl,” Stark said one day last spring. “I 
may kick a week before the spring game, but if 
not then, | won't start until around July. For me, 
punting comes naturally. I've never been taught 
ata kicking camp or anything like that. I've always 
been the punter, from the eighth grade on. You 
can definitely kick too much. Then you don't put 
enough thought into each kick. It's like a golf 
swing.” 

The only aspect of punting Stark does spenda 
lot of time on is kicking footballs inside the 20- 
yard line, the ol’ “kicking it in the coffin corner” 
that television analysts occasionally gush over. 
But even that can reach a point of diminishing 
returns, according to this punter. 

“Now Ray Guy may not say this,” cautions 
Stark, “but you can't kick at the goal line and 
hope the ball rolls out at the 1. There's always 
going to be a margin of error. | aim between the 
2- and the 7-yard line. Any closer, and you're 
getting greedy.” 

Guy, first punter ever selected in the first round 
of the collegiate draft, is credited by Stark for 
bringing his counterparts newfound publicity 
with his All-Pro performances for the Oakland 
Raiders in the last decade. 

“Guy made people realize that to have a good 
punter is a must if you're going to have a good 
Stark said. “Every team gets backed up, 
butif you get out of the hole with your punter, it's 
the same as gaining yardage.” 

It's likely that Florida State will need Stark's 
yardage more than ever in this, his fourth straight 
year as a regular. It's due to a combination of the 
killer schedule and the loss of numerous senior 
starters from last year's Orange Bow! team. 

The Seminoles lose a whopping eight starters 
from a defense ranked tops in fewest points 
allowed, giving up an average of only 7.7 per 
game. They lose five offensive starters. 

“Welll play this year without experience,” Bow- 
den says, "but if we stay healthy, we have a 
chance to improve. If we get injured, we could 
get worse.” 

Two-time All-America noseguard Ron Sim- 
mons—hailed as the “franchise-maker" by Bow- 
den—heads the list of defensive non-returners. 

The offensive line has been decimated by 
graduation. Leading rusher Sam Platt (983 yards) 
was a senior. Standout placekicker Bill Capece 
(22 of 30 field goals) has graduated. Make no 
mistake, there are gaping holes tofill after FSU's 
fine 10-2 season of 1980. 


One returnee who will have plenty of motiva- 
tion is senior defensive tackle Garry Futch (6-2, 
240). Futch had a chance to halt Oklahoma's 
winning drive in an 18-17 victory over the No. 2 
Seminoles in the Orange Bowl game. 

Sooner quarterback J.C. Watts was scrambling 
under pressure and unloaded a screen pass to 
avoid a sack. Futch nearly intercepted it 

“Iwas sitting down there on the ground watch- 
ing him juggle it and hoping he'd drop it,” said 
Watts afterward. “When he did, | said | ought to 
go over and pay that guy.” 

Said Futch: “When it first came down, | said, 
‘Just catch it’ Then the glory-hog side of me said, 
“Run! and | started running. | just ran out from 
under it.” 

With that, and with Georgia's victory over Notre 
Dame in the Sugar Bowl, FSU's shot at the 
national championship went down the drain. Still, 
it did little to detract from the outstanding season. 

‘No matter what happens,” Bowden, begin- 
ning his sixth year at Florida State, said before 
the bowl game, “they've gained the respect of 
football teams and fans throughout the country. 
In my mind this season's 10-1 is more impressive 
than last year’s (regular season) 11-0 because of 
the way we've done it.” 

The coach singled out triumphs at Nebraska 
(18-14) and at home against Pittsburgh (36-22). 
Both were undefeated and ranked No. 3 at the 
time of their losses to the Seminoles. “I think the 
Nebraska win helped FSU’s football image across 
the country more than anything we've ever done,” 
said Bowden. 

With most of the defense and the entire offen- 


Florida State again will call on superb punter Rohn Stark to put opponents in poor field position. 


sive line rebuilding, it will be leftin the able hands 
of senior quarterback Rick Stockstill to get the 
Seminoles’ offense moving. Stockstill passed for 
1,377 yards and 15 touchdowns, while being 
intercepted only eight times. He ranks fifth in 
passing efficiency among quarterbacks return- 
ing across the country. 

Also in the backfield, watch for fullback Michael 
Whiting to carry the balll plenty. Whiting, a senior, 
was second on the team in rushing with 534 
yards on 133 carries and six touchdowns. 

Defensively, Bowden has hopes that senior 
tackle James Gilbert (6-0, 240) will take over as 
king of the line since the loss of Simmons. With 
‘Simmons drawing double-and triple-team block- 
ing last season, Gilbert actually recorded the 
same number of tackles (45) as his famous 
teammate. 

Though the defense will be green, it'l still be 
asked to stop some of the top offensive units in 
the country, which is just what it had to do last 
season. 

“If we can put it together—and | know we 
can—we're going to be ranked high nationally all 
year,” said the ever-confident Rohn Stark. 

From that, it doesn't appear that Florida State 
will need any motivation to tackle the schedule. 
Just in case, the players need look no farther 
than their coach. 

“Our coach," says Stark of positive-thinking 
Bowden, “truly believes we're as good as any 
team in the nation.” 

Bowden and the Seminoles will have plenty of 
opportunities to make comparisons this fall. 
Right there on the football field. 

END 
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SOUT 


ne hundred twenty points. To men- 

tion Southern Mississippi football 

entering this season is to mention 
senior tailback Sammy Winder and the 120 points 
he scored last fall as a junior. It led the nation. 

And to mention the meteoric rise in collegiate 
football circles of the Southern Miss Eagles is to 
mention six of those Winder points, one of 20 
touchdowns. The single scoring play, one of 
three he scored in a 28-22 victory over archrival 
Ole Miss last fall, epitomizes the extra effort it 
takes to build tradition in college football these 
days. That's notsomething you can order froma 
Sears catalogue. 

Winder (6-0, 191) was called upon—as he so 
often is—with the Eagles on the 1-yard line. He 
accepted the handoffat the 4, then went airborne. 
He landed, fully extended, about three yards 
deepin the end zone. Spectacular and awesome 
were the adjectives used at the time. 

Southern Miss Coach Bobby Collins remem- 
bers that particular play fondly. So does Winder. 

“Vince Dooley (head coach at national cham- 
pion Georgia) saw film of that score at a coaching 
convention. He later showed it to his team when 
he was talking about effort,” said Collins. 

“Sammy is that type of runner. He has a com- 
plete disregard for his body.” 

“Oh yeah, | remember that play,” says Winder 
nonchalantly. “When it happens, it's a split de- 
cision. It's just a way to score. | don't have much 
time to think about it. When | turned the corner, | 
just went over the defender.” 

Ho hum. Another important, crucial score for 
the young man they call “Sidewinder.” That's 
What he's supposed to do, score touchdowns. 
When they come, don't expect a bunch of rah- 
rah celebration, triple finger-rolls over the goal 
posts and such. It's probably just as well that 
spiking the football draws a penalty in college. 
Sammy likesit just fine that way. After ascore, he 
hands the football to the referee. 

How, besides the extra effort, does one become 
the nation’s leading scorer? 

“In my case, my percentage of running the ball 
from the 10-yard line in was way higher than the 
rest of the backs, probably 95 or 96 per cent of 
the time,” Winder recalls. 
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Believe it or not, the game film shows that Sammy Winder of Southern Mississippi left the 
ground at the 4-yard line and came down three yards deep in Ole Miss’ end zone. 


'd like to lead the nation again this season. | 
feel if | get my yards, the touchdowns will follow.” 

The amazing thing about Winder's career is 
that he was a walk-on at Southern Miss. He was 
an all-conference fullback at Madison Ridgeland 
High School outside Jackson, Miss. USM wasn't 
so impressed to offera scholarship, though, and 
Winder wound up at Mississippi Valley State for 
a fleeting few weeks that summer of 197. Also 
that summer, Winder broke his foot in practice 
for the state all-star game. He was so anxious to 
enroll at Southern Miss that he played on scout 
teams that fall without the foot being completely 
healed. He reinjured the foot during practice and 
was lost for the year. 

Then came spring drills, the foot had healed, 
and Winder began his climb that earned a spot 
and a scholarship on the team. But it was an 
incident in practice that next fall that was all- 
important. 

“It was a toss sweep,” Collins remembers. 
“Sammy made the cut before he caught the ball, 
and there was a fumble. | was in the back of the 
offense, and | said, ‘Sammy, you fumble that ball 
again, and I'll run your fanny to Pocahontas.’ 
From then on he was telling friends of his from 
Jackson that spring that, ‘Coach Collins and | 
had a meeting and sorta got things straight.’ " 

Winder laughs. “We were going through two- 
a-days, it was hot and | was tired,” he said. "There 
were three tailbacks in front of me on the team, 
and things weren't looking too good. | wasn't 
concerned with catching the ball. | was just sorta 
coming to practice. That talk really woke me up. 

“It seemed that we worked extremely hard 
when | got here. | couldn't see anybody working 
sohard. Ithasn'tlet up since, but now | know the 
working pays off.” Discouraged? You bet. Winder 
admits he thought about forgetting football 
during that nightmarish, injury-riddled freshman 
year, and again before earning his scholarship 
the next fall 

Says Winder: “It was tough. There were eight 
of us walk-onsat the time, and | was the only one 
that made the team. | wasn't eating with the other 
guys; I'd have to eat with the regular students in 
the dorms. If practice went over schedule, I'd 
miss eating dinner. 


"Some of the guys who were my fevers blciice aa had 
quit. | thought about it. But my family was so into 
it that they didn't wanne hear about it. They'd call 
me twice a week, and all they'd wanna know is 
football this and footbll that.” 

Winder probably took the safest route. Bucking 
up against huge defensive linemen was cake 
compared to facing his family in Jackson if he 
quit. 

Luckily, Winderstuck around, He lettered both 
his freshman and sopromore years, gained a 
combined 1,089 yards. But it's his 1980 scoring 
binge which put the flashy numbers in the record 
books. 

Winder scored three touchdowns against five 
opponents (East Carolina, Ole Miss, Mississippi 
State, Lamar and Richmond), two against two 
(Louisiana Tech and Arkansas State) and one 
against Alabama. He failed to score against 
Tulane, Auburn and Louisville. It nearly quad- 
rupled his previous career total of 42 points. His 
162 points made him fourth highest on USM's 
all-time list. Another bi year will easily surpass 
Bubba Phillips (1947-50), the school’s scoring 
leader at 216. 

It led to an 8-3 regular season finish for 
Southern Miss, cappec! by a 16-14 victory over 
McNeese State in the Independence Bowl. Col- 
lins, in his six seasons, has brought Southern 
Miss parity with traditional football powers in the 
area. No longer are the Eagles the surprise of the 
South. 

Southern Miss, Winder's national scoring 
championship aside, has progressed more due 
to the strength of its defense than its offense. 
The team was 10th in total defense (254.6 yards 
allowed per game) and third in pass defense 
(94.8 yards per game). 

Senior linebacker Ron Brown (6-1, 208) returns 
after leading the team in tackles last season with 
125 stops. The secondary will have to make up 
for the loss of standouts Hanford Dixon and 
Chuck Cook, however. 

Offensively, Collins labels junior quarterback 
Reggie Collier (6-4, 192) a potential All-America 
candidate. Collier can both pass (1,268 yards) 
and run (464 net yards). Collins plans on his 
quarterback throwing te ball more this season, 
however. ~ 

Collier, Winder, fullback Neal Alexander and 
reserve tailback Ricky Floyd all return in the 
backfield. The talent isso deep that Floyd actually 
was the No. 5 scorerin the nation as a sophomore 
with 12 TD's, but scored only four times last 
season as a junior. He'll see plenty of action in 
Southern Miss’ |-formation offense. He also ex- 
cels as a kick returner. 

Winder’s personal gcal is four more yards. He 
finished with 996 last season, shy of the magical 
1000-yard mark. He thinks that as a team the 
Eagles can hit a peak, too. 

“If we go out and play asa team,” says Sammy, 
“we won't get beat much—if we get beat at all.” 

Leave it to the coach for caution, though. 

“| think we're beyond! the point where we slip 
up on a team because we're the University of 
Southern Mississippi,” Collins said. “No longer 
do we read in the papers that it's a big upset 
when we win games.” 

Those high-flying Golden Eagle wings are 
making quite a noisy flap, indeed. 

END 


Gerry Faust - New Leader for the Fighting Irish 


Born to Coach Notre Dame 


by Joe Doyle 


nce upon a time in the benevolent 

dictatorship that is Moeller High 

football in Cincinnati, Coach Gerry 
Faust called a conference with a star player and 
his mother. 

The scene went something like this: 

“Son, you have enough votes to be captain of 
next year's football team, but you are not going 
to be captain," said Faust. 

“You don't deserve it. You are talented and a 
star player, but you've missed practice without a 
good excuse, you've been late, and there were 
times when you could have played but you 
complained about minor injuries. 

“I wish it didn't have to be like this, but that's 
the way it is going to be,” 

Then the boy's mother slammed her hand on 
the table, and just when Faust thought, “Boy, am 
| going to get it now," she said, “Coach is right. 
You've been conning me for the last five years. | 
tell you to do something, and you promise to do 
it. But it doesn't get done. And | have to do it 
myself. You've got to change sometime.” 

With that bit of backing, Faust told his star, 
“Son, you can do one of two things, You can 
prove to me that | am wrong. You can be a great 
player, a real team leader. You can change. 

“Or, you can continue the way you've been 
going and prove me right. You can goof off, you 
can miss practice or be late, and not keep up with 
your class, It's up to you." 

End of scene, 

Came the next fall, the star halfback was 
determined to change. And just before the final 
game when Moeller was playing for yet another 
state championship, Faust told him, "Eric, you 
have proved me wrong. | knew you could do it. 
And Iam really proud of you.” 

Eric Ellington and his Moeller teammates not 
only won the game, but Eric earned the Gov. 
James Rhodes Trophy as the top player of the 
year in Ohio, and he was awarded a college 
scholarship. 

“There's one trouble, though,” says Faust with 
asmile. “The scholarship was to Louisiana State, 
and Eric will be on the other side of the field for 
my first game as Notre Dame coach." Faust is 
happy for Eric, who will face several former 
Moeller teammates playing for the Irish in that 
Sept. 12 game. 

The eyes of the nation will be on Faust in that 
game. It will be the first at Notre Dame for Faust, 
the amazingly successful high school coach who 
takes over the football fortunes of the most widely 
followed team in the country. 

A high school coach taking over the reins at 
Notre Dame? The job held by the legendary 
Knute Rockne, later by “the Master,” Frank Leahy, 
and after some mediocre seasons, by another 
favorite of a legion of Irish fans, Ara Parseghian? 

Improbable as it sounded then and now, 
Gerard A. Faust, age 45, and for 18 seasons the 
coach at Cincinnati's Moeller High, is the new 
Notre Dame coach. 

Oh, Faust isn’t just an ordinary high school 
coach. His Moeller teams were probably the 


best-known of any high school team in America. 
With 178 victories and nine undefeated seasons 
in 18 years—81-3 over the last eight—he must be 
about the most successful of all football coaches 
anywhere. 

His lifetime ambition came true last November 
when he became the 24th coach in Notre Dame 
history, succeeding Dan Devine who had an- 
nounced his resignation before the 1980 season 
began 

For years, Faust had said, “The only job that | 
would want other than this one at Moeller is at 


Notre Dame." Ithad been a boyhood dream, first 
to attend Notre Dame and play there, then, when 
that ambition failed, to become head coach of 
the famed Fighting Irish. 

“| had always wanted to go to Notre Dame,” 
says Faust, “but | wasn't big enough or good 
enough as a player. At the time, they picked 
quarterbacks like Ralph Guglielmi and Paul 
Hornung.” 

So instead of emulating his earlier boyhood 
heroes like Johnny Lujack and Leon Hart, Faust 
stayed "home" in Dayton, Ohio, where he played 

(continued) 
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(Born to Coach continued) 

quarterback under two Notre Dame graduates, 
Bud Kerrand then Hugh Devore, at the University 
of Dayton. 

He had been a star high school player for his 
father, Gerard “Fuzzy” Faust, Sr., coach at Day- 
ton's Chaminade High. After his college gradu- 
ation, he was hired to assist his father. 

Then it was on to Moeller High, a new Catholic 
high school in northeastern Cincinnati. After a 
stint as freshman coach and varsity assistant, he 
became head coach in 1963. The rest is history. 
More precisely it was a fairy tale that hadn't 
happened in Ohio since Paul Brown built Mas- 
silon into a high school power and then, like 
Faust, went directly to college coaching at Ohio 
State. Two years later, Brown's Buckeyes won 
the national championship. 

Ironically, Faust's final high school victory was 
over Massilon in the Ohio Division | champion- 
ship game only one day before he accepted the 
Notre Dame job. 

Some Notre Dame loyalists feel that Faust 
won't need three years to produce national title 
for the Irish. In fact, he not only has many players 
returning from last year's 9-2-1 Notre Dame 
team, but also he and his staff rounded up an 
outstanding list of freshman recruits. 

When the Irish completed their 1981 recruiting 
last February, Faust & Co, had signed 13 players 
of the 61 named to the Parade magazine high 
school All-America. That's an unheard-of total in 
the 19 years the Parade team has been selected. 
Three Notre Dame freshmen, including Mark 
Brooks and Mike Larkin of the Parade team, are 
from Moeller. 

Faust is so intense, so dedicated and so 
motivational that his spectacular recruiting suc- 
cess came as no great surprise. For the last few 
years, he has added greatly to his income by 
making incentive speeches for major corpora- 
tions from coast to coast. 

While he might have to curtail some of this 
exposure for the demanding job at Notre Dame, 
his motivational qualities can't help but stir his 
team, eight of whom will be former Moeller 
players, including star linebacker and team co- 
captain Bob Crable. 

Although Faust has yet to win—or lose—a 
college game, two recruiting stories bear out his, 
intensity. When he went to one prospect's home, 
he was prepared to offer the boy a grant-in-aid. 

“| was visiting his home, and there was a big 
stereo on top of the television,” Faust began. "His 
mom started to turn the stereo off, but he shoved 
her aside and said, ‘Don't touch that. It’s mine!’ " 

Faust was astonished. "I gave hima forearm to 
the ribs—nota hard one but one to let him know 
that | didn't appreciate the way he treated his 
mother,” he said. “Then he and | sat down for 
about 15 or 20 minutes and discussed if Notre 
Dame really was the place for him.” 

They came away with a mutual agreement. “I 
walked out without giving him the scholarship,” 
said Faust. "If he didn't respect his mother more 
than that, then I didn’t want him on my team.” 

Another prospect visited the Notre Dame 
campus from Arizona. Faust and his assistants 
discovered that instead of the 6-2, 220-pound 
linebacker they expected, the youth was only 
about 5-10 or 5-11, normally considered too 
short for the position. 

Faust and assistant head coach Brian Boulac 
took the boy on a tour of the stadium, the press 
box and then the Irish dressing room. The head 

(continued) 
Head to toe, Gerry Faust has been called the 
“perfect individual” to coach Notre Dame. 


“Puerto Rican white rum 
can do anything better than 
gin orvodka” 


“Our Puerto Rican rum 
has started a new trend 

in Bloody Marys?” 

Betsy Gonxdlez, fashion designer, 

with her brother and partner, 

Ausbert Gonzdlez 

People everywhere are discovering 
that the rum Bloody Mary possesses a 
smoothness and refinement you won't 
find in the vodka version. 

White rum also mixes marvelously 
with tonic or soda. And makes an 
exquisite dry martini. 

Why? Because every drop of Puerto 
Rican white rum, by law, is aged at least 
one full year. And when it comes to 
smoothness, aging is the name of the game. 


Hint: For more zip and zest in your 
Bloody Mary, use a fresh scallion as 
your stirrer. 


Make sure the rum is Puerto Rican. 
The Puerto Rican people have been 

making rum for almost five centuries. 

Their specialized skills and dedication 

result in a rum of exceptional dryness 

and purity. No wonder over 85% 

of the rum sold in this country 

comes from Puerto Rico. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 
Aged for smoothness and taste. 


For free "Light Rums of Puerto Rico” recipes, 
write Puerto Rican Rums, Dept. XXX, AP-1 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, N.Y., N.Y. 10102. 
©1980 Government of Puerto Rico. 
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This crunching tackle epitomizes the type of defense expected at Notre Dame under new Coach Gerry Faust. 


(Born to Coach continued) 
coach was surprised when he heard piped-in 
music in the locker room. 

“They were playing the Fight Song ...| mean 
the Victory March. | know that’s the right name, 
but | grew up calling it the Fight Song,” said 
Faust. “When | heard it, it surprised me. And | got 
so emotional about it that | had to turn away. 
Tears started coming to my eyes. | can't help it. 
That's the way | fee! about this place 

“Then | turned around and saw that the 
prospect—and Brian, too—had tears in their 
eyes. And | said, ‘Brian, this young man may not 


be as tall as we wanted, but he's got it in here 
(pointing to his heart). He gets a scholarship.’ " 

That's why Tom Roggeman, son of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona weight coach, is a candidate for 
the team at Notre Dame this fall. 

Those two incidents may be one reason why 
Rev. Edmund P, Joyce, chairman of Notre Dame's, 
athletic board, said, "We feel quite strongly that 
Gerry Faust is the perfect individual to carry on 
the great tradition associated with athletics at 
Notre Dame. | don't know anyone acquainted 
with Coach Faust who doesn't have the highest 


It's not just the Irish football team that gets keyed up on Saturday afternoons. 


respect and admiration for him and his accom- 
plishments.” 

If Notre Dame officials had had any trouble 
making up their minds about the selection, they 
could have listened to: 


“He’s the greatest. He'll be 
like Ara. He knows what 
he wants, and he gets it 
done. He'll be great for 

Notre Dame.” 


© Paul Brown: “He has built from the bottom. 
He has a philosophy of coaching, and it would 
succeed for him at another level, | am sure he 
can go on successfully as a head college coach.” 

© Roger Staubach, retired Dallas quarterback 
who has appeared with Faust at clinics: “Gerry 
Faust is the man for the job. He will be tre- 
mendous at Notre Dame.” 

® Ara Parseghian, former Notre Dame coach: 
“Gerry knows his football, and he is going about 
this Notre Dame job the right way.” 

© Steve Sylvester, offensive lineman for the 
champion Oakland Raiders anda former Moeller 
and Notre Dame star: “He's the greatest. He'll be 
like Ara. He knows what he wants, and he gets it 
done. He'll be great for Notre Dame.” 

Though Faust may be the first coach moving 
to a major football power directly from high 


‘school since Brown in 1941, his staff has a definite 
college flavor. 

Five assistants were retained from Devine's 
Staff. Three also were assistants under Parse- 
ghian, who coached for 11 seasons (1964-74), 
Four returnees will work with the defensive unit, 
and the fifth, the veteran Joe Yonto, will be Faust's 
administrative aide. 

In addition to Boulac, one of the nation's top 
recruiters who was named assistant head coach, 
Faust retained Jim Johnson, a Missouri graduate 
(ex-Devine player) and appointed him defensive 
co-ordinator. George Kelly (ND '53) remains as 
linebacker coach. Boulac (Notre Dame ’63) and 
Bill Meyers, formerly offensive line coaches, shift 
to the defensive line. 

Newcomers are offensive co-ordinator Tom 
Lichtenberg, who was head coach at Morehead 
State in Kentucky and before that offensive co- 
ordinator under Earle Bruce at lowa State; Jim 
Higgins, a former Miami Dolphins lineman who 
had been Faust's top assistant at Moeller; and 
Tom Backhus, former Ohio State player who 
had been an assistant at the Air Force Academy. 

Lichtenberg, Higgins and Backhus all were 
previously associated with Faust or Cincinnati- 
area football. In fact, Lichtenberg jokes that he 
really didn't accept the Notre Dame job. 

“My wife did,” he says, laughing. “I was out 
recruiting and Gerry called the house. And 
because my wife has always heard me say that | 
would like to work with Gerry, she accepted the 
job. When | got home that night she told me, 
‘We're going to Notre Dame.” 

Faust had a different problem. “My wife, Mar- 


lene, has never lived anywhere but Cincinnati,” 
he said, “and when we were driving up to South 
Bend after | had accepted the job by telephone, 
she remarked, 'l am really going to miss Moeller 
and home.’ 

“I said, ‘Maybe we better think about it. If you 
don't want to go, we won't. | know I'll miss 
Moeller; too.’ 

“Then she said, ‘No, let's go on. This is our 
future." 

Faust says that he believes in “wide-open 
football with an aggressive defense... . On 
offense, we doa lot of things. We're multiple. We 
play full house, slot, the / or most anything, 
Whatever it takes. We throw a lot.” 

Instead of high school players aged 16 to 18, 
Faust will be dealing with college age (18 to 21) 
young men, some of whom did not come from a 
background like Moeller’s. He says, “Sure, there 
will be some changes in dealing with the players. 
But! went down to Tampa for a motivational talk 
to the Cincinnati Reds’ baseball farm team 
players. And they were pros, ages, say, 18 to 29. 
When | finished, I'd estimate that about 80 per 
cent of them came up and told me that they 
really liked it. There's a difference, sure, but | 
don't think it will be a problem.” 

What about the pressure of a job at Notre 
Dame? His immediate predecessors have cited 
this as a problem. "I thrive on pressure, | enjoy it,” 
Faust replies. “Of course, maybe I'll change my 
mind in a couple of years. But really, most 
pressure is self-induced,” 

One thing Faust won't have trouble with is the 
religious nature of Notre Dame. For him, it will be 
something like Moeller. "I like the discipline and 
religious orientation of Moeller,” he said. 

Religion is a big part of everything Faust does. 
He always led his Moeller players in prayer. He 
once turned away from a walking interview on 
the Moeller campus to genuflect and say a short 
prayer in front of a statue of the Virgin Mary. 

He scrawled "JMJ'"—for Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph—on the top of every note he wrote, even 
a thank you to a sportswriter for a complimen- 
tary story about the Moeller Crusaders. 

He would even police the Moeller grounds, 
picking up scraps of paper. He once directed 
Sunday morning traffic when a traffic light failed 
at the intersection outside a Roman Catholic 
church near Moeller. 

And though his players were big and tough, 
the equal of many small college athletes, they 
were expected to be gentlemen and scholars. 

“I don't care if he's the greatest player there is, 
he better never cuss, he better never play dirty 
football, and if he burps he better say ‘Excuse 
Faust once said. 

When he wasn't busy recruiting in his first few 
months on campus, he was busy talking to 
students, visiting residence halls, making himself 
known to the faculty, the priests and the people 
of South Bend. 

And his message was simple: “My players will 
give 120 percent on the field. | guarantee it, but | 
also will promise you they will be quality young 
men off the field.” 

That kind of dedication frequently pays off in 
college football. It has long been a trademark of 
Notre Dame. 

The Fighting Irish have had their “Era of Ara” 
and their “Devine Intervention.” Now the question 
is will Notre Dame's Faust become as famous as 
Goethe's Faust? 


END 
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Stagg 314, Bryant 306: Chase Narrows, but... 


Its a Record Bear 
Wont Acknowledge 


by Alf Van Hoose 


e's a traveler, in a foggy, alpine 

valley. He walks slowly, surely, 

steadfastly. He can't see it, but 
he knows the mountain is there. 

He will challenge it. Not because it is 
there. Because something ticks inside him 
which forces him higher, higher, higher. 

Paul William Bryant knows Amos Alonzo 
Stagg’s 314 victories are there. 

He can't see them. He can't ignore them— 
try though he does. Stagg wins, he insists, 
don't really matter to him. Alabama wins do. 

Bryant, more than anyone, is Alabama 
football. 

“| won't mention Coach Stagg if no one 
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else does,” promises Alabama's coach of 
306 wins. 

“I've never brought the subject up to the 
squad. | wouldn't know how to. All this talk 
about Bryant versus Stagg is embarrassing 
to me. 

“As far as Coach Stagg's record is con- 
cerned, | consider that's past. Tome Coach 
Stagg is on a pedestal. 

“I don't know how you can compare what 
he did, three or four generations ago, to 
something today. 

“He had to be a great coach. He had to be 
a great person. I've never heard anything 
but good about him, much of it from Eddie 


LeBaron (Atlanta Falcons general manager 
and quarterback on Stagg's last University 
of the Pacific team). 

“Eddie says Coach Stagg would lead 
cheers and sing school songs on train trips. 
He coached on the field, too. He didn't have 
a large staff. His wife scouted games for 
him, I've heard, and both of them mended 
uniforms. 

“To my mind, whatever records he had 
should never be considered broken. It was 
such a different ball game back then. 

“So, if there are any records to be broken 
by Alabama, | want them to be Alabama 
records broken. We will try to break those. 


There are several of them. These| do mention 
to the squad, hold them up in front of them 

“One of those is the decade record. In 
the 1970's Alabama won 103 games, more 
than any team had ever won. We are going 
after that one in the ‘80's. 

“Charley Thornton (Alabama assistant 
athletic director) told me not long ago we 
set an NCAA record of 44 wins in four years 
(1977-1980). We'll go after that one. 

“We haven'tlost a home stadium (Bryant- 
Denny) game since 1963—52 straight. We 
can add to that.” 

Bryant was talking in his Alabama office. 
Pictures of many of his 36 squads decorate 
the walls. He keeps them there to be con- 
scious of them. He wants each player enter- 
ing his always open door to be conscious 
of them. 

“Something else is on my mind,” the 
nearing-68-year-old-coach kept the con- 
versation going. “I don't consider any game 
this Alabama team wins this year—if it wins 
one—bigger in any record than any game 
won by players | was fortunate to coach 
earlier at Maryland, Kentucky, Texas A&M 
and Alabama. 

“I'd like to keep that ‘win’ business straight, 
too. Players win games, not coaches. 

“They don't play for Paul Bryant, either. 
They play for themselves, their parents, their 
school, their sweethearts, their hometown, 
a heap of other people. 

“It's gotten ridiculous lately. We go to 
Knoxville, or Baton Rouge, or someplace, 
and | see all kinds of signs starting off, ‘Beat 
Bear.’ 


“Well, | don’t play. | haven’t played adown 


in 46 years. | didn't play very well, either. 
(continued) 


(Above right) Defensive heroics like this jarring 
tackle by Alabama linebacker Eddie Lowe will give 
a special meaning to Bear Bryant's postgame press 
conferences and the congratulations of friends as he 
nears Amos Alonzo Stagg’s record for most wins. 
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Bryant 306 


(continued) 

“All this nonsense about ‘Bryant winning 
this or that,’ closing in on ‘this record or that 
record’ is difficult to try to explain to those 
who bring it up to me. 

“The Coach Stagg business now makes 
it more difficult. I'll tell you this, though: | 
don't intend to quit trying to coach winners. 

“Not long ago a great coach, and friend 
of mine, too—! won't mention his name— 
called me with a suggestion. He said Ala- 
bama should get close to Coach Stagg’s 
314, and then | ought to step out, quit. He 
was serious, too. 

“Well, | don't want to quit. | don’t want to 
stop winning. 

“Alabama may not win another game. | 
may not live to see them win again. We may 
go through one of those periods when we 
can't beat anybody. We were way down for 
two years once (1969-70: 12 victories, 10 
losses, one tie). The way we wallowed 
around in the spring leads me to think we 
may have another team like that. 

“But this | know: | don't intend to back 
off one bit from doing what | can to win 12 
games every season.” 

Low-key as he'll try to keep it, Bryant 
knows he has a bear to wrestle in his Stagg 
chase, America's most dramatic upcoming 
sports story of the fall. That other bear an 
overalled farmboy wrestled in the Lyric 
Theatre, Fordyce, Ark., more than 50 years 
ago was easier to let go. 

Bryant didn't say it, but it’s for sure he 
won't run away from the media and hide as 
Roger Maris did while bashing 61 home 
runs in 1961; as Henry Aaron did in the 
mid-1970's as he marched on another Babe 
Ruth record. 

Bryant won't like it, as he didn’t enjoy 
hitching up his mule toward new ground in 
Moro Bottom, Ark., but he'll plow on through. 
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His 1981 players know about Stagg's 314, 
and Bryant's 306. 

“We want the record for Coach Bryant,” 
says sophomore halfback Linnie Patrick. 


“We want to win all our games and break 
that record. It would mean something spe- 
cial for Coach Bryant and for us. 

“It would be something we could tell our 
grandchildren about.” 

Senior defensive back Benny Perrin said 
he hadn't figured out which game was Ala- 
bama's ninth (LSU, once ninth, has been 
switched to a season opener for national 
television), but, “We want to win'em all and 
make history.” 

Former Alabama player Jerry Duncan, a 
Birmingham investments executive, knows 
Mississippi State is Alabama's ninth oppo- 
nent (Oct. 31). 

“I think | speak forall Coach Bryant's play- 
ers," Duncan said. “We'll be counting down 
each game, more uptight than he'll be. 

“We're proud of any contribution we made 
to that record. We'll take all the credit any- 
‘one will give, but we know where the credit 
belongs: to Coach Bryant.” 

Bryant cannot dodge minor credit for 
triggering Stagg-record attention four years 
ago. He was making a speech to the Bir- 
mingham Quarterback Club. He finished 
with a question-answer period. 

For 20 years there have been annual 


Winning and coaching at Alabama are two things Bear Bryant doesn't intend to stop doing. 


rumors that “Bryant will retire.” He claims 
rival head coaches spawn most of those at 
recruiting time. 

Someone asked Bryant when he was 
quitting 

“Charley Thornton," he replied, “was tell- 
ing me riding up here that I've been around 
teams as head coach which have won 271 
games. That's 43 short of Coach Stagg’s 
record. 

“We're gonna go for it.” 

Bryant grinned, paused and added: 

“Normally, it'd take five years to win 44. 
Don't be surprised if we do it in four.” 


Bryant intimates do not 
believe Stagg’s record (if 
surpassed) will influence 

him to retire. Coaching 

is his life. 


Bryant grinned again. 

Alabama won two more games that sea- 
son. It won 33 the next three years. This is 
that fourth year: nine to go. 

Bryant intimates do not believe Stagg’s 
record (if surpassed) will influence him to 
retire. Coaching is his life. 

Without much Bryant prodding (but 
some), Alabama's Senate and Legislature 
passed a special bill last spring to waive, for 
him, the mandatory age-of-70 retirement 
law for state employees. 

Not only was the Senate vote unanimous, 
an amendment had been attached making 
the bill co-sponsored by each senator. 

“The man is America’s folk-hero,” one 
senator put it. “He's special to the state. 
Anyone who voted against Bryant in Ala- 
bama would be leaving the politics game.” 

Coaching fire yet flames inside Bryant as 
fiercely as ever. It won't die. 

“lwish," he said once, “I could be one of 
those guys who could get up Saturday 
morning and go fishing. | think that would 
be nice. I'm not like that. | don’t suppose I'll 
ever be.... 

“I'm just a big ol’ dumb guy who's coach- 
ing football because that's all he can do. I'm 
not smarter than anybody—if | were, I'd 
probably not be coaching. 

“I never won any games. | damn sure have 
lost some—because | wasn't very smart. 

“| doubt there are any geniuses coaching 
football. But football is a coaches’ game. It 
always has been.” 

Bryant does not always get his druthers. 
Last spring Frank Kush, formerly of Arizona 
State, invited Bryant to testify for him in a 
case in Phoenix. Bryant consented. Univer- 
sity lawyers nixed it. 

“I know Frank but not well,” Bryant said, 
“but | was going out there because | thought 
college football, and discipline, were on trial. 


“| never disciplined a player except to 
help him, or the team. Coaches use different 
methods. | played at Alabama under Coach 
Hank (Crisp, former Head Coach Frank 
Thomas' famed defensive master and rules 
enforcer). | loved him. | couldn't tell the 
difference when he was kicking my fanny 
or hugging me.” 

Not physically, Bryant has kicked off doz- 
ens of superior athletes during 37 years as 
boss. Two of them were prominent quar- 


terbacks, Joe Namath and Kenny Stabler. 
Both repented. Both were welcomed home 
as prodigals. 

“Coach Bryant establishes rules, and he 
expects everybody to abide by them,” former 
Bama QB Jeff Rutledge of the Los Angeles 
Rams tells it. “There is never any doubt 
about him being fair, with everybody. 

“If anybody bends the rules, there is no 
exception. He suffers the consequences.” 


“My football players have changed 
(continued) 
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In the heat of combat, when Coach Bryant 


Stagg 314, Bryant 306 


(continued) 
through the years,” Bryant says. “Asa result, 
I've changed. | don't pretend otherwise. 

“For example, | let them wear their hair 
long. | don't mean | let them go around 
looking like sheepdogs, but by my bowl- 
cut standards it's pretty darn long. 

“Used to be I'd jerked it out by the roots.” 

Catch Bryant off guard and he will review 
his career, mostly the downs. 

“I've had a lot of lows,” says the three- 
time national Coach of the Year, six times 
coach of teams recognized as No. 1. “I've 
never felt out, but | have felt down—many 
times. 

“About as low as I've been was in 1950 at 
Kentucky. We had a great team. | blew the 
game to Tennessee 7-0. 

“Iwas awfully low at A&M. We were lead- 
ing the (Associated Press) poll by about 
200 points. We were to play Rice. The rumor 
came out | was going to Alabama. We lost 
7-6. John David Crow only carried the ball 
five times. That was stupid. | could have 
done something about that. 

“I've had a lot of lows at Alabama: playing 
Tennessee once and having eight passes 
intercepted; leading Auburn 17-0 once, hav- 
ing a pass intercepted just before halftime 
and getting beat. 
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“Losing to Mississippi State last year (6-3) 
was a low. 

“There have been highs, too. | still remem- 
ber us beating Virginia at Maryland. They 
were unbeaten. We were behind 13-12 with 
48 seconds to go, fourth-and-18. | can still 
see Red Poling throwing that pass to Don 
Glesner falling over the goal 


Bear Bryant strikes a familiar pregame pose. 


talks, everyone is attentive. 


“Our first win at Kentucky over Tennessee 
was a high. I'd been blowing every game, 
trying to change everything and fool some- 
body. We took four running plays and two 
passes and won. 

“Texas A&M's only win at Texas was an- 
other high. Our first win over Auburn was 
another. Beating Southern Calin 1971 was 
a biggie. That was a game when we were at 
aturning point (1971). We could have gone 
further backwards. We didn't. 

“I'll tell you another high, too, maybe the 
highest of all. It didn’t happen on a field. 

“Two years ago they had a reunion for 
our first Texas A&M team at Junction (where 
Bryant held a 1954 pre-season practice for 
about 75 players, and only 27 finally rode 
the bus back to College Station). 

“Twenty-three of the 27 were there. Every 
one was a successful citizen, as were the 
four who couldn't make it to Junction. Six 
or eight or 10 of them were millionaires, | 
guess. That's not as importantas them being 
outstanding folks. 

“I didn’t know then, and I'd wondered for 
25 years, if what we'd done at Junction was 
right. 

“Flying home that night, | knew. It was 
right.” 

END 


Barry Switzer is OR! 


by Herschel Nissenson 


ate in the 1975 season, Barry Switzer's 
third year as the University of Oklahoma's 
head football coach, Switzer and the 
Sooners finally lost a game: They had gone 
10-0-1 in Switzer's first campaign, a season 
marred only by a 7-7 tie on the road against 
favored Southern California. They were 11-0 and 
national champions in 1974. And they were 
8-0—en route toa second straight national crown— 
when the scoreboard short-circuited. It must 
have, because it flashed some strange numbers: 
Kansas 23, Oklahoma 3. 

You would think that even the most ardent 
fans would forgive a coach one lousy loss, 
especially one whose record going into the game 
was 29-0-1, with a 28-game winning streak. 
Instead, the telephone rang in the sports depart- 
ment of an Oklahoma City newspaper and an 
irate caller snarled, “I told ‘em when they hired 
the SOB he'd lose a game every couple of years.” 

Oklahoma football has become over the years— 
winning, winning and more winning. And into 
the teeth of this maelstrom, into this win-or-else 
situation where Oklahoma's most rabid fanatic 
has red letters inlaid into the caps of his front 
teeth to spell out "BIG RED,” into the ever-length- 
ening shadow left by Bud Wilkinson (a 145-29-4 
record in 17 seasons from 1947-63), where the 
football team occasionally outscores the basket- 
ball team, into this incredible, intense pressure- 
cooker in 1973 stepped Barry Lane Switzer. 

And guess what? He has not only kept the 
winning tradition going, but he has done it better 
than anyone else—ANYONE—ever did. Any- 
where. The NCAA lists Notre Dame's Knute 
Rockne as the winningest coach of all time with a 
105-12-5 record for a percentage of 881, count- 
ing each tie as half a win and half a loss. In eight 
seasons, Switzer's mark of 83-9-2 calculates out 
to .894. Penn State makes a big thing of listing 
Joe Paterno as the winningest active coach, but 
Paterno's 15-year record of 141-31-1 figures out 
to .818. Bo Schembechler of Michigan has a 
winning percentage of .793 with a record of 
154-38-6. And Bear Bryant of Alabama, who 
likely will pass Amos Alonzo Stagg's record of 
314 coaching victories this fall, is at 783 with a 
mark of 306-79-16. 

Switzer's first team (1973) was unbeaten and 
ranked third in the final Associated Press poll. In 
1974, despite being on probation for violations 
that occurred before Switzer replaced Chuck 
Fairbanks as head coach, the Sooners had a 
perfect 11-0 and were named national cham- 
pions. They also led the nation in total offense 
(807.7 yards per game), rushing (438.8) and 
scoring (43 points a game). They permitted 
opponents an average of only 84 points, 131 
yards rushing and 231.5 total offense. 

In 1975, Oklahoma won its second consecutive 
national championship following a 14-6 triumph 
over Michigan in the Orange Bowl, making OU 
the only school, until then, to win back-to-back 
national titles more than once (Wilkinson's teams 
did it in 1955-56). In 1976, Switzer molded a 
young, inexperienced squad into championship 
caliber and, after some rough moments in mid- 


year, the Sooners roared to another Big Eight 
crown (they have won or shared the title every 
year since 1972) and a trip to the Fiesta Bowl, 
where they pounded Wyoming 41-7. 

Oklahoma led the nation again in rushing in 
1977 (328.8) but its bid for the national champion- 
ship was destroyed 31-6 by Arkansas (ironically, 
Switzer's alma mater) in the Orange Bowl. In 
1978, the Sooners topped the charts in rushing 
(4,708 yards) and scoring (440 points) and were 


Coach Barry Switzer of Oklahoma: He wins (almost) all the time. 


second in total offense en route to another 
Orange Bowl, this one a 31-24 triumph over 
Nebraska that avenged Oklahoma's only regular 
‘season loss. 

Switzer’s 1979 squad overcame inexperience 
in the offensive line to post another conference 
championship and finish second in the nation in 
rushing and scoring. The Sooners capped the 
year with a 24-7 win over previously unbeaten 


Florida State in the Orange Bowl. (tinued) 
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(Switzer continued) 

But Switzer's best coaching job probably came 
in 1980, Faced with more injuries than in previous 
years, plus a slow start which saw the Sooners 
drop two of the first four games, Switzer and his 
staff slowly but surely put together the pieces for 
yet another Big Eight champion and third place 
in the nation. 

“In New York City, you have a variety of 
distractions,” Switzer says, “In Oklahoma, you 
have football. 

Winning, winning and more winning. 
Obviously, we have here a coach immune to 
pressure. If you think that, you ought to be 
around Switzer the week of the Texas game 
when his stomach could probably churn up more 
butter than he did in his Arkansas childhood 
Sure, Switzer feels the pressure, And something 
he said back in 1975 is just as true today. 

“| don't know whether it's inflation, the depres- 
sion or what, but a lot of football fans seem alittle 
sick,” he said, "They've lost their perspective. This 
isanation that was founded on the principle that 
success—winning—is a virtue. But this year 
(1975), winning isn't enough. You've got to win 
big now and look good, too, and that's impos- 
sible. They want the impossible. Whoever in- 
vented this game didn't mean for it to get this big.” 

The uniqueness of college football again was 
brought home to Switzer two years later. On the 
afternoon of Jan. 2, 1978, he had eagerly watched 
his television set in Miami as fifth-ranked Notre 
Dame crushed No. 1 Texas 38-10 in the Cotton 
Bow! while third-ranked Alabama destroyed Ohio 
State 35-6 in the Sugar Bowl, That night, Switzer 
sent his second-ranked Sooners out to face 
Arkansas in the Orange Bowl, knowing they 
needed a convincing victory to impress the voters 
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and finish ahead of Notre Dame and Alabama in 
the final poll. “I've never been faced with this 
situation before," he said. "We not only have to 
win—we have to win big.” 

Instead, Switzer and the Sooners lost big, but 
it didn't tarnish either his record or Oklahoma's, 
where the president once said, "We hope to build 
a university the football team can be proud of.” 
He may have said it with tongue in cheek, but it 
wasn't taken that way by Oklahoma's supporters. 
And the Sooners and Switzer have kept the 
wins—like the wind in the hit musical Oklahoma!— 
“sweepin' down the plain.” 

“The more I'm around colleges and football 
teams, the more I'm convinced that a good team 
is a positive influence in a college environment,” 
Switzer says, “A good football team implements 
the academic program. The more interest in 
football, the more interest in academics. 

“College is for people of a young and very 
impressionable age. They enjoy the feeling of 
success, and, if their football team is successful, 
they have more zest for classes and everything 
else. I've never known a good football player 
who didn't enjoy going to class if his team was 
winning. If you're 0-5, it's hard to work up any 
enthusiasm for anything. But if you're 5-0, you 
enjoy your whole life more—including classes. 

“Most of us are just average people. Most 
college students are average people who either 
work hard or don't, depending on how they're 
stimulated. A lot of them are stimulated by their 
teachers, but a lot aren't. They respond to other 
stimuli, and what I've found is that the average 
student rises above the average if he plays ona 
good football team, He has more zest for life. It's 
a by-product. The by-product of playing on a 


good football team is that you're a better person. 

“If you checked it out, you'd find that in almost 
every university with a winning football team the 
players are better students than the other (non- 
athletic) students.” 

Perhaps even more remarkable than Switzer's 
overall record is his 17-4-2 mark in games 
decided by a touchdown or less. After the 
Sooners scored in the final minute to nip Florida 
State 18-17 in the Orange Bowl last Jan. 1, 
assistant head coach Merv Johnson quipped, 
“There was one person in the United States who 
knew we'd pull it out—Tom Osborne,” 
Osborne, of course, coaches Nebraska, a team 
Switzer has made a habit of beating in last-gasp 
miracle finishes. 

Watching the game on TV in Albuquerque 
were John Bridgers, athletic director at the 
University of New Mexico, and John Keith, the 
school’s sports information director and former 
long-time publicist at Oklahoma. When a bad 
snap cost Oklahoma a touchdown, Bridgers said 
of Florida State Coach Bobby Bowden, “That 
Bowden's the luckiest guy in the world.” Keith, 
who had seen Switzer's act plenty of times, 
replied, “The other ain't bad, either." 

‘No, he ain't. “We've been lucky,” Switzer con- 
cedes, “but | recruit my luck,” Or, as he says in 
paraphrasing Woody Hayes, “You win with a 
bunch of people, you lose with a bunch of 
people. It's not an ‘I’ game; it's a ‘we’ business.” 

Oklahoma's people are usually better than 
almost anyone else's. Switzer's so-called “loose” 
style is legendary, and so is his ability to recruit 
black athletes (Oklahoma was the first major 
college team in the Southwest to integrate). 
"They're so loose you'd think they were getting 
ready for an office picnic,” said a Detroit writer 
who visited Switzer-land shortly before the 
Orange Bow! clash with Michigan. “They really 
run an open camp. | can go anywhere | want, talk 
to whomever | please, ask them whatever is on 
my mind. 

"| wandered into one of the coaches’ offices 
where four or five of them were watching game 
films. ‘Aha,’ | said, ‘Watching Michigan films, eh? 
I'm gonna tell Bo (Schembechler) on you.’ ‘Oh, 
don't do that,’ one of them said. 'We like Bo, and 
we don't want to get him mad.’ Then they all 
started laughing. I thought to myself what would 
happen if | tried the same thing in the football 
office at Michigan, First of all, I'd never get in to 
see the coaches. The doors would be closed.” 

The writer not only got to see the Oklahoma 
coaches, Switzer picked him up at the airport 
when he arrived 

“They're not afraid to speak out and say what's 
on their minds,” the writer continued, still on the 
subject of Switzer & Co. “With a lot of teams, the 
assistants will talk to you ‘off the record,’ or they 
won't say anything at all. Here, every man has an 
opinion, and they are not afraid to voice those 
opinions. It's an amazing atmosphere Switzer 
has created. It starts with him because he's the 
boss, and it carries right down through the ranks. 
Take what happens out on the practice field 
Anybody is allowed in... you, me, anybody off 
the street. Just walk through the gates, sit down 
and watch them work." 

And did you know that an all-star Oklahoma 
lineman once practiced two days before a 
Nebraska game with a cigar sticking through the 
bars on his helmet? “He's bigger than | am,” 
Switzer said 


Loose. That's the way Switzer’s built. Ask him 
how good a player he was, for instance. “I'm 
often asked about my success, and I really try to 
pin it on one thing," he says, seriously. “When | 
was in high school in the early ‘50's they didn't 
take films (the grin starts about here and you 
know you're being had) because if they had 
taken films, | wouldn't have gotten a grant to the 
University of Arkansas." 

And now he turns serious again. “I was a very 
average player, a try-hard guy. | gave an effort. | 
lettered three years at Arkansas and started a lot 
‘of games (he played center and linebacker), but | 
certainly wasn't elected captain on my ability. 
When | was elected to the Arkansas Hall of 
Fame, | told 'em it was for my coaching, not my 
playing.” 

And still serious... “The key to Oklahoma's 
success is that this is a great school with a great 
tradition and great facilities, and | have good 
people surrounding me on the coaching staff. 
We're able to attract talent that enables us to be 
one of the perennial powers. The coaches do a 
good job of preparation, both mentally and 
physically. | think | have communication and 
rapport with the players that create a family 
atmosphere and unity in our program. 

“This isn't an undisciplined program. It’s a 
comfortable, relaxed atmosphere. Players are 
able to express themselves comfortably. They 
don't feel inhibited because of any peer pressure 
or coaching pressure. We enjoy what we do. It 
was a lot stricter when | was in college, but | 
prefer it this way. I'll probably give a guy a 
second, third, fourth chance. | like to have faith in 
people. 

"Venjoy people. | like to have a good time, I like 
to work. | take a lot of pride in what we've 
accomplished here. | like to work hard at recrutt- 
ing. A lot of people don't like that, but it hasn't 
bothered me yet.” 

‘Asa country boy from Crossett, Ark., a town of 
about 6,000 at the swamp bottom of the Ouachita 
River near the Arkansas-Louisiana border, Swit- 
zer can relate to many of the players he recruits. 
“He's an easy person to talk with,” says running 
back Weldon Ledbetter. 

If Switzer was poor, he didn't know it 

“Our house was built up on bricks, and we had 
chickens and hogs underneath, but it was a 
standard house back then," he says. “We had 
coal oil and kerosene lamps. We didn't have 
electric lights until | was in junior high school, 
and we didn't have a phone until | went to 
college. | had to churn butter and pump water for 
the cows, | had to break the ice in an old water 
bucket every morning and heat the water in a 
pan. But that was the way everybody lived in 
south Arkansas back then. There was no poverty. 
We were comfortable.” But he also had to carry a 
pistol to shoot copperheads en route to the privy 

In 1960, Switzer and Fred Akers, now the head 
coach at archrival Texas, helped coach the 
Arkansas freshman team while working toward 
their degrees, but Switzer, at least, had never 
considered coaching as his life's profession. Nor 
had he dreamed of playing pro football. 

“!'m a realist,” he says. “I've always been a 
realist. | try to evaluate how things appear to be 
and how they actually are. | knew | didn't have 
the talent or ability to play pro football. | knew my 
limitations. | could accept and cope because of 
the attitude | had. 

“| got my degree in business administration 
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and went into the service. | was in the Army's 
ordnance school at Aberdeen, Md., in 1961 when 
| gota phone call from Frank Broyles at Arkansas. 
He asked me to come back and coach that fall 
(1962). | took the opportunity to go back and 
possibly work on my M.A., but | got wrapped up 
in coaching, It wasn't planned. | probably would 
have gone back to Little Rock and gone into 
business with someone, 

“But when I got back to Arkansas, | became a 
student of football in all phases, Bob Blackman 
offered me a job as his defensive co-ordinator at 
Dartmouth, but Arkansas was enjoying great 
success, so | stayed.” 

In 1962.and 1963, Switzer coached the "B” team 
and scouted. The next two years he worked with 
the offensive ends. When Arkansas colleague Jim 
Mackenzie was named head coach at Oklahoma 
—"on Jan. 3, 1966,” Switzer remembers—"I was 
the first coach he hired. | wanted to coach 
defense, but Jim wanted me to coach offense. | 
coached the defense in the spring of 1967, but 
then Jim died and Chuck Fairbanks put me back 
on offense.” 

Fairbanks named Switzer offensive co-ordi- 
nator. In 1970, he also became assistant head 
coach and finally was named to succeed Fair- 
banks as head coach in 1973. It has been all 
downhill for Oklahoma, the wishbone and Switzer 
ever since. 

Well, there have been a few detours. Switzer 
inherited the fraudulent transcript scandal that 
got the Sooners a two-year probation. He got 
caught up in the Oklahoma-Texas spy charges 
leveled by Texas’ Darrell Royal. There was some 
monkey business about players selling their 
game tickets for more than the NCAA-allowed 


limit. And he was the subject of ahatchet job ina 
national magazine, which called him the "king, 
not only of his campus but of his state,” and 
came to the conclusion that Oklahoma “cheats.” 

Switzer has heard that one before. Oklahoma 
has been on probation three times, twice during 
Wilkinson's era and once for violations that 
occurred before Switzer became head coach 
Travel to college football hotbeds around the 
country, and you can detect a distinct anti- 
Oklahoma feeling. 

“| guess that element exists to some degree,” 
Switzer admits, “but it's not important to me. | 
don't spend my time dwelling on it. People are 
gonna believe what they want to believe anyway. 
It gets back to the point that I'm a realist. That 
attitude exists, and it always will. When you win 
as much as we win, you're not gonna be very 
popular.” 

Oklahoma, by the way, does not hold the 
“record” for most probations. And David Berst, 
the NCAA's enforcement director, says that “ever 
since Barry Switzer became football coach, | 
believe Oklahoma has done very well to keep a 
clean record, Switzer has done a good job.” 

Where will it end? Will it end at all? Switzer isn't 
interested in a pro coaching job ("I think more 
people would try to get this job if | left than any 
job in pro football"), and he is wealthy from oil 
and insurance ventures, among others 

“lll coach several more years, if| can," Switzer 
says. “I'd like to win another national champion- 
ship. Bud won three, and I'd like to win three. 
According to Bud’s timetable, I've only got four 
more years. He quit at 47 and I'm 43." 

Actually, he’s 894. Winning, winning. .. and 


more winning. 
END 
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in 
Quarterback Ron Jaworski handing off to Wilbert Montgomery—an almost surefire gainer for the Eagles who seek a second straight Super Bowl berth. 


. 


ROFESSIONALS 


he National Football League enters 

its 62nd season healthy on the sur- 

face but facing some rather trying 
times over the next few years. 

For one, the league must negotiate anew 
contract with its players’ union next year, 
and the players even now are calling fora 
much larger share of the whopping profits 
brought about by the league's lucrative tele- 
vision contract. 

That, too, runs out after this season, and 
there is talk that Pete Rozelle will be asking 
the three networks to cough up over $1 
billion to keep the footballs flying on Mon- 
days, Thursdays and Sundays. If they pro- 
test, the burgeoning cable television indus- 
try is waiting on the sidelines to ante up in 
this high stakes game. 

Then, of course, there's Al Davis, the 
anarchist still threatening to move to LA. 

On the field, 1981 promises to provide 
the usual mayhem, with a few fresh faces 
pressing the buttons. There are new coaches 
in Washington (Joe Gibbs), Denver (Dan 
Reeves), Houston (Ed Biles) and New 
Orleans (Bum Phillips) and a lot of old famil- 
iar faces—Tom Landry, Bud Grant, Don 
Shula, Chuck Noll, to name a few—aiming 
toward the Super Bowl. 

The site, in January, is the Silverdome in 
Pontiac, Mich., which should be a real treat 
in the dead of winter. The burning question 
is not so much who'll make SB XVI, but 
where will they hold the annual SB golf 
tournament? 

In the Super Bowl. | like Pittsburgh against 
the Atlanta Falcons, with the Steelers pre- 
vailing by three points. Stay tuned. 


NFC East 


The Philadelphia Eagles finally overtook 
the Dallas Cowboys a year ago to win the 


division title, and there is no reason to 
believe the Eagles under intense Dick 
Vermeil won't do it again. 

The Eagles have a talented quarterback 


Hanging onto the ball becomes a real problem 
when a guy is involved in a collision like this. 


in Ron Jaworski, the most underrated back 
in the league in Wilbert Montgomery, a 
Washington monument of a receiver in 
Harold Carmichael and a hustling, aggres- 


sive defense that should carry them back 
into the playoffs. 

The Cowboys found out they didn't need 
Roger Staubach to win close games last 
year, and they also found out they had 
better improve their defensive secondary. 
Danny White did an admirable job in his 
first year starting at quarterback, and Tony 
Dorsett finally seems to be getting the ball 
almost as often as he'd like. The front four 
is devastating, but the corners are woeful 
and Charlie Waters is no longer an all-pro. 
safety. Still, the Pokes should bea wild card 
team, and could win the division. 

A year ago, the Redskins were talking 
Super Bowl before the start of the season. 
Then a series of devastating injuries and 
the one-year retirement of John Riggins in 
acontract dispute led to a6-10 season and 
the firing of Coach Jack Pardee. 

Joe Gibbs, one of several offensive gen- 
iuses behind the Chargers’ success, is the 
new coach, and he will go only as far as Joe 
Theismann’s arm will carry him. The Red- 
skins could challenge for the playoffs, but 
9-7 may be the best this team can muster. 

The Cardinals have an aging quarterback 
in Jim Hart, but if he can creak well enough 
to get the ball to Ottis Anderson, St. Louis 
should be able to move the ball. Now, if 
they could only stop the other guys, they 
might finish .500. 

The N.Y. Giants, who have been rebuild- 
ing for the last decade, are still lots of bricks 
and cement short. The kid quarterback, Phil 
Simms, shows promise, and they've got the 
best middle linebacker in the game in Harry 
Carson. But it’s not enough. Six wins, and 
then maybe George Allen can start rebuild- 
ing next year. 

Order of finish: Philadelphia, Dallas, 
Washington, St. Louis, New York. 

(continued on page 133) 
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he history of Athlon Publications’ Honey-Watching section 

has been followed closely by millions of readers since our 

inaugural section in 1971. But never have the girls received 
the attention or reward they deserved until Vitalis began the Honey- 
Watching contest in 1979. (See the following page.) 

Each regional winner receives a $500 wardrobe, and the national 
winner receives a $1,000 wardrobe. This year the number of beauties 
from across the country made it almost impossible for us to select the 
contestants. In previous issues, we have picked only a dozen girls for our 
readers to choose from. Now we are making it possible for you to have a 
much larger selection, for we have picked girls from all the major 
conference schools. Don't forget to vote! 

Some of the girls chosen for the contest adorn these pages. Connie 
Bullard (opposite page) cheers on Coach Bear Bryant's record-breaking 
Crimson Tide this season. Nobody misses the halftime shows at 
Alabama. (Clockwise from upper right) UCLA's Krisann Polus, 
Vickie Pace of North Carolina, Susan Lilovich of Purdue and 
Pittsburgh's Andria Trasky show that no one part of the country has 


cornered the market on beautiful women. (continued on pase 154) 
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1981 marks the 50th anniversary of United American Bank. 
We've seen a lot of changes in those fifty years. . . changes 
resulting in better banking and a better community. 
The Tennessee Volunteers are a very important 
part of this community, and we've 
been behind them every step of the 
way. That's why we're pleased to 
once again say, “GO VOLS!” and wish © 


them the best season yet. 
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he preacher plays tackle for Tennessee. 
Reggie White, ordained minister at age 17, now asophomore strong- 
man in the defensive front, is the symbol of new hope for the Volunteers. 
Reggie is a giant of a man, 6-5 and 255, with a faith to move mountains. He is 
a glowing optimist and a considerable influence, on and off the football field. 


“My season was acceptable. Our season was a 
big letdown. | thought we'd win a few big 
games and be on our way.” 


White arrived with matching goals. He wanted to help the Vols win a 
national championship. He wanted to earn All-America honors. After that, he 
would start shooting for all-pro. After that, with new money dedicated to God, 
Reggie White said he'd try to be an evangelist. That is his real purpose. 

Asa freshman, Reggie measured up well. He won astarting job, had a pair of 
sacks in his first five hits, blocked a punt and seemed to get better week by week. 

Alas, the team did not follow. Tennessee, crunched early by a heavyweight 
schedule, collapsed at the sight of November. Rock bottom was a decisive 
defeat by also-floundering Ole Miss. That made the Tennessee record 3-6. 
There were long faces and black borders and a few thousand no-shows ina 
land known for fanatical support. 

Fortunately, the Vols were reborn just in time to save the holiday season. 
White was a star this spring. 

“It was a painful year for me,” says White. “My season was acceptable. Our 
season was a big letdown. | thought we'd win a few big games and be on 
Our way.” 

Maybe this time. 

Indeed, this time, says Reggie White. He would have you know the Volunteers 
communicate better than before. They now understand each other. There is 
togetherness. Reggie has been praying for it. 

“I can look ahead to this experience,” he says. “I went through something 
more difficult in high school (Howard in Chattanooga). We were 2-8 my soph- 
omore and junior years. | kept praying. | asked our coach if we could pray before 
practice. We had a6~4 record my last year, the best in 10 years at my school.” 

Reggie White is one of the beautiful people in college athletics. He is a 
serious student but a happy man with a first-place smile. Some viewed him 
with skepticism in the beginning, but many now accept his leadership. Already, 
he is vice president of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. Already, he is one 
of the top players on the team. 

Reggie points the credit back toward his grandmother, Mildred Dodds. 

“She was a great influence on me,” he said. “She was the one on Sunday 
mornings that said, ‘Get up and go.’ | think | was a bad kid. I'd mess up the 
house when | got angry. 

“Il guess | was always big for my age. My mother says | weighed 30 pounds 
when | was three months old. When | was in the second grade, they called me 
‘Land of the Giants.’ How about that for a nickname? They didn’t knowit, but! 
was scared of some of the smaller guys.” 

He started thinking about becoming a minister as an eighth grader. 

“I'd carry my Bible around with me, but | felt ashamed. Finally, | got up 
enough nerve to take it to school. Some laughed at me. Some picked on mea 
little. It didn’t matter.” 

On July 1, 1978, before a full congregation and a board of ministers, Reggie 
delivered a trial sermon, 30 minutes on forgiveness. The leaders approved. 
White was ordained. 

Reggie went on with athletics. He was the first Chattanooga player in 25 
years to be all-state in football and basketball. Some say, today, he has the 
agility and leaping ability to be a college rebounder. He threw the high school 
shot 52-11 without practice. 

(continued) 
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Volunteer defensive tackle Reggie White (left) is a man with a mission set by himself. A pair 
of Vanderbilt players clutches Randall Morris as he fights for yardage (above). Steve 
Alatorre (below), who sparked a late-season surge, will get the center snaps. 


(Tennessee continued) 

Reggie was the state's No. 1 prep football 
prize. UCLA and Oklahoma came calling. 
He was thinking about going until his 
mother voted. 

“She spoke right up,” says Reggie, 
smiling. 

White found a message in the wreckage 
of last season. He says the Vols will use it 
for tomorrow, that they'll put failures behind 
them and look to a better day. 

“The record wasn't too good,” he ac- 
knowledges. “In the eyes of the fans, it 
wasn't good at all. It was not acceptable. | 
don't know what happened. Some blamed 
losing on one thing and some on another. If 
we lose, we all lose.” 

Reggie has been questioned about his 
football toughness. 

“Sometimes | get soft out there,” he says. 
“My body will be hurting, and | try to protect 
a shoulder or a leg. | know | can't play 
defense while being defensive. | think | 
know what it takes. 

“| hope I'm tough enough. | probably 
need to get tougher. Some of the best 
players | know are just plain mean.” 

Reggie has no desire to be mean, but he 
has a verse which applies to football 
enthusiasm: 

“Whatever you do, do it heartily.” 

Reggie is already thinking about a hearty 
start for this campaign. Tennessee opens at 
Georgia, against the defending national 


champs. 
(continued) 


Switched from end to linebacker, Mike Cofer (93) 
may be the key to a shorthanded Vol defense. 


(Opposite) Wide receiver Willie Gault, with his tremendous 
speed, is an all-the-way threat on kickoffs. He returned 
three for touchdowns last year. Anthony Hancock (top) 
and James Berry (right) lend talent and experience to the 


Vol attack, Bill Bates (below) heads the secondary. 


(Tennessee continued) 

“I've thought about playing against Her- 
schel Walker,” he says. “I didn't get to try 
him last time. | sat on the bench, I'd be 
willing to check him out, best | can.” 


If this Tennessee team is 
significantly different from 
the previous four John 
Majors productions, it will 
throw the football more. 


That wasn'ta challenge from the preacher- 
turned-tackle. He said it with respect, said 
he understands what he'll be facing, just 
said he welcomes the opportunity of playing 
against the best. 

This isn't the second grade. Reggie now 
has averse for the occasion: “Fearnoman.” 

If this Tennessee team is significantly 
different from the previous four John Majors: 
productions, it will throw the football more. 
Team strength is in the wide receivers, 
Anthony Hancock, Willie Gault and Mike 
Miller, 

To get them the ball, Majors settled on 
Steve Alatorre, now in his second South- 
eastern Conference season after a limited 
junior college career. Alatorre was a late 
November spark in wins over Kentucky and 
Vanderbilt. He was No. 1 all 20 days in the 
spring. 

Jeff Olszewski is available for reserve 
quarterback duty. The search for a young 

(continued on page 132) 


VANUERBILI 


n Friday, as the recruiting race peaked four years ago, Ken Ham- 
mond, large lineman of Valley Head, Ala., was going to Auburn. 
On Saturday, signing day in the Southeastern Conference, he 
said he'd rather be a Georgia Bulldog. 
On Sunday, Hammond signed with Vanderbilt. 
Today, he smiles about his indecision. 


“Ken Hammond is a legitimate All-American. He 
is deserving of any honors he receives. He graded 
out a winner in 10 of 11 games as a junior. We 
grade firmly. That’s an exceptional record.” 


“Yes, | thought about it last season, that | could have had a national 
championship ring,” he admits. “I could have been a part of that 12-0 at Georgia. 

“If you want the truth, | doubted myself. | came out of a small high school. 
We had 18 on the football team my senior year. | wasn’t sure | could play at 
Auburn... or at Georgia. | thought | could play at Vanderbilt.” 

Oh, how Hammond has played. At 6-4 and 278, he is one of America’s 
premier blockers. He was runner-up for the Jacobs Trophy last season. His 
coach says Hammond is an All-American. 

“| haven't said that previously about any of our players,” declares George 
Macintyre. “Ken Hammond is a legitimate All-American. He is deserving of 
any honors he receives. He graded out a winner in 10 of 11 games as a junior. 
We grade firmly. That's an exceptional record.” 

Macintyre says Vanderbilt plans to play Hammond some on defense this 
fall, on short yardage challenges and goal-line situations. 

“I think he has the great size, speed and agility you look for in a lineman,” he 
said. “Most of all, he has the dedication. Few are better in any of these 
categories.” 

Hammond is grateful for kind words. He had always thought the only things 
a lineman got was dirty, sweaty, battered and bruised. He is on record as 
saying nobody watches an offensive lineman except the officials. 

“Well, maybe your parents and the line coach watch some,” he concedes. “I 
know about girl friends. They watch the football. They can't keep their eyes off 
the quarterback.” 

Hammond's hometown is on the map. . . but not in large print. It is upstate, 
in driving distance of Chattanooga. Valley Head had about 450 students, 
grades one through 12, when Ken was in school. He remembers there wasn'ta 
lot going on, that if you were a boy and didn't play football, you were something 
of a social outcast. 

Valley Head football has one distinction. Each Friday evening, the game is 
stopped in the third quarter. 

“We have to wait for the train to pass,” says Hammond. “The track goes right 
by the football field. The train makes so much noise, you can't hear the signals.” 

Hammond brought in some tourists when he was in high school. Recruiters 
came from far and wide. Ken remains astonished at how so many found his 
community. 

The lineman traveled widely as a prospect, as widely as the NCAA permits. 
Besides the three schools that muddied his mind, Ken visited LSU, Clemson 
and Penn State. He could have gone to the Big Eight or West Coast or most 
anywhere they own a football. 

“Vanderbilt has been good to me and good for me,” says Hammond. “I 
wanted to play. I've probably played more snaps against major opponents 
than anybody | know. 

“I've never gotten used to losing. That part | don't like. Overall, | feel 
fortunate. The friendships are wonderful. | feel the school has prepared me for 
life.” 

Hammond has the same warm appreciation for Valley Head. 

“Our town is made up mostly of Alabama and Auburn fans .. . but they've 

(continued) 


120 Whit Taylor's experience will be a plus for the 
Commodores, looking for smoother sailing. 


(Vanderbilt continued) 
been supportive of me. Some drive up to 
our games two or three times a year. I'm 
treated well when | come home. Of course, 
we talk football. Our people are football 
fanatics. | love ‘em. 

“Nobody ever said | made a dumb deci- 
sion on where to go to college. Vanderbilt is 
a respected university. A man can't play 
football all his life.” 

Hammond knows how the other half of 
the world lives. He has kept in touch with 
friends acquired during the recruiting pro- 
cess, Former Alabama lineman Jim Bunch 
married Hammond's cousin. Ken considers 
Tiders Bart Krout and Thomas Boyd among 
his buddies. 

“| know about the champs,” he said. “I've 
spent some time in Tuscaloosa. | stay with 
Bunch and work out with some of the guys. 
| know about the guys at Georgia. They 
don't sweat any more than| do. Sometimes 
| think we work harder at Vanderbilt. In a 
way, | resent their rings.” 

The Commodores haven't had any rings. 
Hammond remembers his freshman ex- 
perience. 

“It was a shock 2-9... we had 
expected to turn it around,” he says. “I asked 
myself some questions, like ‘What are you 
doing here?’ Then, | decided it would get 
better. We had some good players.” 

It got worse. 

Vanderbilt went 1-10 in Macintyre’s first 
campaign. The squad was fragmented. Too 
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The Commodores’ defense didn't rake in many kudos last season. 


many weren't willing to do the work Mac- 
Intyre felt necessary for improvement. 
“That next spring was rugged,” recalls 
Hammond. “About 25 quit, but Coach gota 
grip on the problem. We came together, 
like in Marine boot camp. It made us a 
better team, even ifthe record doesn't prove 
it. The ones who stuck it out wanted to play. 
“| don't know whether you'd call it tough 
or not. We ran the stadium steps, and if a 


Coach George MacIntyre lives for the day 
Vanderbilt regains prestige in the SEC. 


man in front of you went down, you stepped 
‘over him or went around.” 

Last season was 2-9. 

“We played some good teams closer, Mis- 
sissippi State and Miami for example, 10 
points and seven," said Hammond. “I 
thought we should have beaten Ole Miss. 
We could have had Kentucky. We won two. 
| guess that isn’t much. But we were getting 
better.” 

You can hear the happiness in Ham- 
mond's voice when he tells of his best day 
at Vanderbilt 

“We beat Memphis State my sophomore 
season,” he said. “We went in believing we'd 
win and we did. Everybody went crazy after 
it was over. It was wonderful.” 

Hammondalso remembers how Alabama 
overwhelmed the Commodores that sea- 
son. It was 66-3. 

“In the third quarter, | was getting ready 
to cover akick. | looked over to their bench 
and saw Bunch resting... with his pads off. 
It made me sick.” 

Hammond does not accept defeat grace- 
fully. 

“Football is a religion in the Southeastern 
Conference,” he says. “Some people don't 
forgive you for getting beat. The reason for 
playing is to win. 

“I'm a team man. I'm not an individualist. 
But | tell myself I've never lost a game. 
Vanderbilt has lost some, but there is a 
separate game going onin the line. It's you 

(continued on page 127) 


(Kentucky continued) 

Willis' roots are at Moeller, but rejection 
by the famous coach seems a negative 
motivation. 

“My friends thought I'd quit when he put 
me down,” he says. “No way. | hung in 
there. | knew something good would hap- 
pen sometime, that something good would 
come of it if | kept the faith.” 

Willis is fiercely determined to make good 
at Kentucky, to prove he deserved to be 


more than a sub. He is caught up in the 
Wildcats’ new, aggressive outlook. Steve 
says he sees a difference in last season and 
this one. 

“The squad is closer together,” he says. 
“We have more of a family attitude. | think 
we'll be better . . . maybe a lot better.” 

Randy Jenkins, in the middle of the quar- 
terback race, says young Wildcats such as 
Willis are the reason for optimism. 


“Steve is an excellent prospect at end,” 
says Jenkins. “He's one of the hardest I've 
ever seen to run the option against. He's 
strong enough to play the power stuff, and 
I've been shocked at his speed.” 

Jenkins is turned on by the competition 
at quarterback. He is the better passer and 
Terry Henry the better runner. Both have 
worked hard to improve their weaknesses. 


Randy can run better than a year ago, and 
(continued) 


Offensive coach Perry Moss depends on Charlie Jackson, among others, to perk up the ‘Cats’ rushing attack, near the bottom in the SEC in 1980. 
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When you really get it all together. 
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(Kentucky continued) 


Pete Venable, sidelined 
last season for disciplinary 
reasons, may emerge as 
the No. 1 runner. He has 
ability such as Kentucky 
has not had since 
Sonny Collins. 


Terry is a more accurate passer. 

Jenkins says he isn't afraid of the race. 

“We are so tired of losing, we are all 
willing to do more than before to avoid it,” 
he said. “When | think back to last year, I'd 
say our defense was brave. We just left it on 
the field an unfair amount of time.” 

Improvement on offense is supposed to 
show this fall at UK. Perry Moss, a veteran 


coach with pro experience, was recalled in 
the middle of 1980 to save the Big Blue ship 
from sinking. His multiple offensive concept 
has been memorized. The Wildcats can 
execute it. 

“I think the team now believes we can 
win," says Jenkins. “It seems like a different 
team. We'll be over .500 this time... you 
just wait and see.” 

Kentucky has 15 returning regulars and 
40 lettermen hoping to improve on a 3-8 
record. There is firepower at tight end where 
Jim Campbell is a potential star. He set a 
school record with 11 receptions in one 
game and caught 33 last season. Campbell 
is a major contributor as a blocker. 

Pete Venable, sidelined last season for 
disciplinary reasons, may emerge as the 
No. 1 runner. He has ability such as Ken- 
tucky has not had since Sonny Collins. 

Lawrence Lee is a new name at running 


back, and Henry Parks is a returnee with 
considerable skill. Chris Jones will be an 
awesome influence if he makes it back from 
knee repair and nerve damage in his foot. 
His attitude and effort are uplifting. Coach 
Fran Curci calls Chris “our Rocky Bleier.” 

Fullback Shawn Donigan is recovering 
from shoulder surgery. 

Kentucky's offensive line won't look the 
same without all-conference center Ken 
Roark. Steve Hricenak and John Maddox 
will settle that position. David Bond, Robert 
Cobb, Richard Adams and Gerald Smyth 
have some starting experience at other line 
positions. Williams, star freshman, will likely 
contribute early. 

Best receivers may be Parks, Greg Wim- 
berly and Allan Watson... if Campbell isn’t 
in the game. 

Curci is openly concerned about Ken- 


tucky’s defense. He says work remains to 
(continued) 
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The Wildcats’ Greg Wimberly (left) is one of 
the SEC's swiftest receivers. The placekicking 
of Tom Griggs (below) is another plus. 


(Kentucky continued) 

be done before he can say two tackles, a 
tough linebacker and two defensive backs 
have been safely replaced. 

“We've been young on defense the last 
two years, and we're still young and inex- 
perienced,” declares the coach. 

Willis, Dave Lyons and 1979 starter Don 
Fielder are ends. The scramble at tackle 
includes Keith Martin, James Bowen and 
Jeff Smith. Effley Brooks returns at middle 
guard. 

Sophomore Kevin McClelland and rug- 
ged Scott Schroeder are probables at line- 
backer. Schroeder led the Wildcats last 
season with 144 stops. 

Secondary returnees are Greg Long, 
Andy Molls and Venus Meaux. Ty Rich- 
mond can play. 

Curci says the kicking game will be 
sound. Jenkins was recruited as a punter 
and branched out to be a quarterback. 
Placekickers Tom Griggs and Rick Strein 
return. 

Curci is concerned about Kentucky get- 
ting off toa good start. He figures this is the 
kind of team that will need confidence to 
grow. The schedule isn't a killer, but Ala~ 
bama, Kansas, Clemson, South Carolina, 
LSU and Georgia aretough enough inarow. 


(Vanderbilt continued) 

against the man you must block. You sort 
of work for yourself, to see if you can carry 
out an assignment. | try to win every play. 
The way | keep score, I've never losta game.” 


“If we go with all our 
hearts, this could be the 
turnaround. It’s going to 

happen. Vanderbilt belongs 
in the SEC. We can com- 
pete with the big people.” 


Hammond says Vanderbilt won't lose as 
many games this season. He is encouraged 


by the positive attitude of his teammates. 

“If we play as a team, up to our capability, 
we could beat five or six on our schedule,” 
he said. “If we go with all our hearts, this 
could be the turnaround. It's going to hap- 
pen. Vanderbilt belongs in the SEC. We can 
compete with the big people. Our money 
folks are now trying. All we need is a few 
more players.” 

Vandy has some. With Hammond in the 
offensive line at guard are winners Loie 
Hudgins and Joey Hancock. Pat Saindon, 
Dennis Garman and tight end Allama Mat- 
thews will compete. 

Scoring punch must come from wide 
receiver Wamon Buggs, quarterback Whit 


Taylor and runners yet to distinguish them- 
selves. Junior college transfer Ernie 
Goolsby is the fullback. Norman Jordan is 
the top tailback. Best runner may be former 
quarterback Van Heflin, 6-2 and 211. Phil 
Roach and Keith Edwards are flanker hope- 
fuls. Mike Woodard is a good gun as place- 
kicker. Jim Arnold was No. 5 in the nation 
in punting with a 44.2-yard average. 

The linebackers lead the defense . . . 
Andrew Coleman, Joe Staley and Zack 
Spratling. Up front are John Clemens, Tim 
Moore and Karl Jordan. Best in the sec- 
ondary are Manuel Young and Leonard 
Coleman. Probable starters are Tom Bur- 
son and Marcus Williams. 

END 


(Below) The Commodores’ Whit Taylor scrambles a la Fran Tarkenton to escape Tulane’s pass rush. (Lower left) Coach George MacIntyre was a happy man at 
only two games. This was not one of them in a 2-9 season. (Lower right) Van He 


isa shifty runner who shoulders a good part of t 


(Auburn continued) 

Keith is an accounting major. He is closing 
in on a degree. He'll be ready to count his 
money by the time the pros start sending 
checks. 

“| could count pretty well when | was 10,” 
said Uecker. 

Big difference in Auburn past and Auburn 
future will be defense. The Tigers are prob- 
ably not as good in talent as in 1980, but 
expect them to attack the man with the ball. 
The outlook is for hustle and aggressive- 
ness with enough hard hitting to discour- 
age some runners. 

Edmund Nelson, former end, and Donnie 
Humphrey will give the Tigers crusty play 
at defensive tackle. The linebackers, Danny 
Skutack and Christopher Martin, can win. 
Quency Williams and Jeff Jackson will be 
combative at ends. Scott Riley, a walk-on 
who earned a scholarship in spring drills, 
will be fighting for outside duty. 

James Wallace is the middle guard. 

The secondary will be solid if Bob Harris’ 
legs hold up. He missed last season with an 
injury after an excellent sophomore cam- 
paign. Harris is a big hitter, a prospect to 
provide much-needed leadership 

Johnny Green intends to come back from 


(Below) Look real hard and you'll find the ball carrier, and even the ball, in this Auburn (defense)-Georgia Tech melee. Joe Sulli 
rs hear signals. It's a sudden stop for Tiger back George Peoples (lower right) when he meets Georgia's Will Forts. 


always makes sure all the Ti 


aknee problem and hold one corner. Darryl 
Wilks returns at free safety. Greg Tuttis the 
other corner. 

Auburn's offense certainly won't look the 
same. There is no James Brooks, no All- 
American flyer to break up a game with one 
mad dash. 

The Tigers may use several runners . - 
Sam DeJarnette, Thomas Coffey, little 
Lionel James (5-6, 162). Adolph Cosby will 
compete for a share of the football. George 
Peoples, fullback until injured, will hopefully 
come back ready to run. 

Fullback was a spring problem until Dye 
moved tight end Edward West to the firing 
line. When that happened, tight end became 
a problem. 

That is a capsule story of the Auburn 
situation . . . there aren't quite enough 
Tigers to go around. Freshmen, such as 
245-pound fullback hopeful Ron O'Neal, 
will get early opportunities. 

A question remains at quarterback. The 
position was never settled last season and 
doubt remains. Charles Thomas has 
enough ability to win in the SEC if he 
develops consistency. Joe Sullivan is an 
intelligent field leader with the toughness 


to take it off tackle. Redshirted Randy 
Campbell is a prospect. 

Wide receiver Mike Edwards may be 
deployed at tight end. Wide receiver Chris 
Woods is a talented receiver. 

There is a serious depth shortage in the 
offensive line. Uecker and center Bishop 
Reeves are expected to provide leadership. 
If Phillip Hall is eligible, he'll be depend- 
able and strong. Charlie Garnham is ready 
to play. 

Tackles David Jordan and Pat Arrington 
are excellent prospects but both need expe- 
rience. They may have to get by with on- 
the-job training. 

Dye seems to have both feet planted 
firmly. He knows where he has been and 
where he is going. 

“We want to give Auburn people a cham- 
pionship program with the class and integ- 
rity they deserve,” he says. “We would like 
to put Auburn football back to where it was 
in the mid-’50's, the late 60's and early 70's. 

“We want to put fun into Auburn football. 
You do that by winning. We want to get to 
the point where it's not a matter of whether 
or not Auburn is going to be good but of 
how good Auburn is going to be.” 

END 
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(Georgia continued) 
story made me sound selfish. | had to 
apologize to the team.” 

Scott thought about leaving. Maybe he'd 
go to Florida State. The Seminoles throw 
the football. 

“| didn't get too serious about going,” he 
says. “I'm a team man. | always have been. 
I'm not cocky. Do | sound cocky? | will say 
what | feel. | can make a big difference. | 
can catch a pass and run with it. | can catch 
a kick. | can help us win.” 

Lindsay had another outstanding spring 
before his junior season. 

“We all started over,” he says. “We reded- 
icated. There was togetherness. The spring 
game was a good day for me. | got four 
touchdowns.” 

Before school was out, Scott was in the 
eye of a storm. He and his girl friend were 
quarreling. They went to his dorm room for 
Privacy. The academic counselor said that 
wouldn't work. He used his passkey to open 
the door. Scott pushed him back out and 
slammed the door. 

“I knew right then | was wrong,” says 
Lindsay. “It wasn't too long before Coach 
Dooley sent for me again. A girl in your 
room is a violation. Pushing a coach is bad 
news. 

“Coach Dooley listened to my side, if | 
had one. He dropped me from the team. | 
could play as a junior if | paid my own way. 
Or, | could redshirt and stay on scholarship. 
That seemed so harsh. It cost me. It hurt me 
to look bad. | had never caused any prob- 


lems. That isn’t my character.” 

Lindsay Scott said he’d never give up. He 
had to look his parents in the eye and 
explain. 

“The newspapers really worked me over,” 
he says. “They made me look like a trouble- 
maker. My parents said | didn’t have to go 
back to Georgia. | had to. | wanted to prove 
that wasn't the real me.” 

There was a wreck last summer. Scott 
went to sleep at the wheel, and his car 
rolled over. He suffered a concussion that 
doctors first thought would sideline him for 
the season. He recovered. He regained his 
place on the starting team. 

Georgia was winning the close games. 
Walker was busy becoming the best fresh- 
man back America has seen. Scott was 
playing, but he wasn't setting the woods 
afire. He was late for a meeting. He was 
demoted to the second team for two weeks. 
He started thinking he just wasn't Coach 
Dooley's kind of man. Goodness knows 
what the coach was thinking. 

Scott survived. He finally caught a touch- 
down pass . . . against Florida... with a 
minute or so to go. . . for the ninth win ina 
series of 12. 

The fans will never forget it. Most likely 
Scott will remember, too. 

Can anything this season compare? Scott 
is a senior. Belue is a senior. The fullback, 
Ronnie Stewart, is a senior. Walker, favored 
for the Heisman Trophy, is a sophomore. 
The Bulldogs can't do better than 12-0. 


Odds are they won't repeat. 

Norris Brown returns at tight end. Chuck 
Jones has moved up to first-team split end. 
Jimmy Harper and Warren Gray have won 
promotions to offensive tackle. Jim Blake- 
wood and Wayne Radloff return as expe- 
rienced guards. Joe Happe has been a 
part-time starter at center. 


Last year is history, an 
unforgettable memory— 
1,616 yards rushing for 
Walker, one touchdown 
for Scott. 


The battling defense, long a Georgia 
trademark, will look to a few for leadership 
... guards Eddie Weaver and Tim Crowe, 
tackle Jimmy Payne, linebacker Nate Taylor, 
tops in stops the past two seasons. 

Ends Tim Bobo and Dale Carver have 
worked their way to the No. 1 unit. Will 
Forts is a new regular at linebacker. The 
secondary will be full of fresh faces... Dale 
Williams, Scott Williams, Steve Kelly, Terry 
Hoage, maybe Ronnie Harris or Denis Wait- 
ley or Charlie Dean. 

Record-setting Rex Robinson is to be 
replaced as placekicker. Some great block- 
ers and hearty hitters on defense are gone 
-.. Seven of them starters. 

Last year is history, an unforgettable 
memory—1,616 yards rushing for Walker, 
one touchdown for ‘Soot 


(Clockwise from upper left) The firm clasp of Georgia tacklers acting en masse was felt by many ball carriers last season. After scoring three touchdowns 
against Texas A&M, Herschel Walker is a happy fellow. Carnie Norris steps on it to leave a tackler behind. 
— 
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Defensively, the Yellow Jackets are especially solid at linebacker with veterans like Duane Wood. 


(Georgia Tech continued) 

Tech's sink from Bud Carson to Bill Fulcher 
to Rodgers after Dodd was put out to pas- 
ture following the season of 1966. Rodgers, 
with his California lifestyle and brusque 
manner with the old grads, simply com- 
pleted a process that began years before. 

Curry and Athletic Director Homer Rice, 
formerly overseer of a more prominent 
program at North Carolina, have made 
winning alumni support a No. 1 priority. 
With that, not only might Rodgers have 
survived, he might have given Tech a taste 
of the way life used to be on crisp Saturday 
afternoons in the heavenly Atlanta autumn 

Money is the root of Tech's losing, Yellow 
Jacket alumni have never forgotten their 
alma mater's academic sector. And the 
academicians have jealously guarded their 
most generous benefactors from encroach- 
ment by the athletic department. 

Alums alarmed at the state of athletics 
finally hounded university president Joseph 
Pettit into consenting to the construction of 
a $5 million athletic complex building, due 
to open in October. That should help take 
recruiting out of the impossible mission 
category at a school whose academic 
strength increased while the athletic pro- 
gram was withering. 

Rice, who wears the hat of assistant to 
the president as well as that of director of 
athletics, has been diplomatic in his deal- 
ings with Tech's administration. Instead of 


setting up booster clubs as separate entities 
in towns and cities nationwide, he estab- 
lished what he calls “committees” to work 
within existing Georgia Tech alumni clubs. 

They are organized into five subcommit- 
tees—recruiting (where Rodgers never 
permitted alumni meddling), promotions, 
transportation (for coaches in the neigh- 
borhood), publicity and, last but not least, 
fund raising. The ultimate goal is a ground 
swell of alumni repatriation, and it seems to 
be working. Several hundred showed up 
for a barbecue preceding Tech's annual 
spring intrasquad game, which attracted 
more than 6,000, Those figures are modest 
by many standards, but they are one more 
indication Tech's fall has ended and ascen- 
sion has begun. 

The immediate question is: When will 
Tech's renewed athletic awareness begin 
to be reflected in wins as opposed to losses? 

Curry's first recruiting crop reports for 
duty this fall, and although the number of 
blue chip prospects is small, he is convinced 
he has athletes who can run, He has noticed 
vast improvement in strength after imple- 
menting a get-tough, off-season weight 
training program. For instance, Ken Whisen- 
hunt, a wide receiver conscripted to quar- 
terback the tie against Notre Dame, is up 
from 185 to 215 pounds and is now con- 
tending for a starting tight end position. 

Curry shouldn't need him at quarterback 


this season because if Mike Kelley gets 
hurt, like he was much of last season, Jim 
Bob Taylor will be there. Taylor transferred 
from SMU and sat out last season when 
Tech desperately needed a backup for Kel- 
ley. During Tech's spring game, Taylor's 
passes were as crisp as those of Kelley, 
who completed 68 of 137 last season with 
just five interceptions. 

Kris Kentera at split end and Glenn 
Etheridge at tight end are proven receivers, 
and sophomores Richard Salem and Jeff 
Keisler were impressive during spring prac- 
tice. Finding targets to throw at should pose 
no difficulty. 

It may or may not be significant, but Tech 
has changed from a collegiate football that 
is more pointed at the ends to a pro football 
that is blunter, yet easier to throw, catch 
and kick, according to the players. 

More likely, Tech will bea better offensive 
team because an offensive line with only 
one senior among five sophomores last 
season is now five juniors and only one 
sophomore. However, with the exception 
of 6-6, 258-pound tackle David Lutz, itis a 
line that is woefully small considering the 
competition—Alabama, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Auburn, Notre Dame and 
Georgia, among others. 

Tailback Ronny Cone and fullback David 
Allen barely gained 900 yards between them 
last season and scored only two touch- 
downs apiece. If they aren't better behinda 
line that is at least more mature, then one of 
three freshmen running backs could step 
in, probably fast Robert Lavette. 

Tech allowed opponents an average of 
362 yards per game last season, 239 over- 
land. That Tech finished first in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference in pass defense only 
underscores the ease with which other 
teams rushed against the Yellow Jackets. 

Ends Marvin Dyett (6-4, 242) and Mark 
Bradley (6-3, 228) are adequate when 
they're healthy. Between them lies Tech's 
soft underbelly. 

Tech is strongest defensively at line- 
backer with Duane Wood and Steve Mooney 
inside, although Mooney suffered a serious 
knee injury late in spring practice and is not 
expected to be sufficiently recovered to 
participate in fall workouts. Outside, Robert 
Jaracz (6-3, 196) was eye-catching as a 
starting freshman last year, and senior 
Lance Skelton is better than average. 

Half the secondary graduated, and that 
could pose more complications. But in 
close games, Tech will have the advantage 
of a sound kicking game with punter Jeff 
Pearce (41-yard average) and placekicker 
Ron Rice, who was three-for-six on long- 
range field goal attempts last year as Johnny 
Smith's understudy. 

Tech's trip back to the top, however, is 
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(Fourcade continued) 
scratched and swollen right hand and ex- 
plained, "I tried to punch the guy through 
the fence. 

“| just lost my cool,” he said, moments 
after the incident. “I shouldn't have done it, 
but | just didn’t think a 45-year-old man 
should be saying things like that to a 20- 
year-old kid.” 

Normally, Lee is very cautious when he 
talks about Fourcade, After all, he isn’t the 
only player Lee coaches. But there is obvi- 
ously a special bond between the two, dat- 
ing back to the winter of 1977, when Lee 
signed Fourcade out of Archbishop Shaw 
High School in Gretna, La. 

“Coach Lee is the main reason | came to 
Ole Miss,” said Fourcade. “! don't think I'd 
be here without him. He is young—only 
abouteight years older than me—so we do 
things together outside of football. We play 
golf. Or, sometimes we just sit around and 
talk,” 

Fourcade was an All-American who could 
have gone to any school in the country. But 
he turned down Alabama, Notre Dame, 
Southern California and Louisiana State to 
sign with Ole Miss. Sloan had comein from 
Texas Tech a few weeks earlier. 

Fourcade was Ole Miss’ first blue chip 
signee under the Sloan regime. There have 
been several blue chippers to follow in the 
past three years, but to date Fourcade is the 
only proven player the Rebels have had 
under Sloan's guidance. 

He has led the Southeastern Conference 
in total offense for the past two years. Last 
year, he and Buck Belue, who quarter- 
backed Georgia to a national champion- 
ship, split first-team All-SEC honors in the 
two wire service polls. With Belue handing 
Off to Herschel Walker, the Bulldogs won 
12 games. And that's really what kept Four- 
cade from being a consensus All-SEC first- 
teamer. Fourcade has not been blessed with 
a glittering support cast in his three years at 
Oxford. 

As a freshman, he didn't start until the 
final game of the year, but he led the Rebels 
to a win over Mississippi State and a 5-6 
record. As a sophomore, he started every 
game, and the Rebs finished 4-7. As a jun- 
ior, he started every game, and the Rebs 
finished 3-8. The trend has been clear: Four- 
cade keeps getting better, but the defense 
keeps getting worse, and Ole Miss contin- 
ues to lose more games. But Fourcade 
keeps getting more of the blame from the 
fans. 

His coaches continue to see things dif- 
ferently. “If John had gone to Alabama or 
Notre Dame, he would have been an All- 
American last year,” said Lee. “And either 
one of those teams could have won the 
national championship with him.” 

The mystery then is why the fans can't 
have the same appreciation of Fourcade. in 


the case of those LSU zealots, who seem to 
have abused him most, it might be a matter 
of feeling betrayed. After all, no native son 
turns his back on the Fighting Tigers. But 
the divided opinion from Ole Miss people is 
a different story. 


“If John had gone to 
Alabama or Notre Dame, 
he would have been an 
All-American last year.” 


One of those who has been an outspoken 
admirer of Fourcade is Mrs. Mary Jean 
Busby of Jackson, Miss., housewife, mother 
of three daughters, Ole Miss supporter, sur- 
rogate mother to many of the Rebel players 
and a fan who manages to see 11 games a 
year. Busby met Fourcade the Friday before 
the first game of his freshman year. They 
became fast friends. When Fourcade passes 
through Jackson on his way to New Orleans, 
it is not unusual for him to stop by her 
home fora visit or a raid on the refrigerator. 
Last year when Emile Fourcade, John's 
grandfather, died, his grandmother called 
Mrs. Busby. Mrs. Busby went to New 
Orleans to be with the family. 

It is only human nature for fans to com- 
pare Fourcade with Archie Manning. Archie 
was easily understood and loved by all 
Rebel fans. But John has not enjoyed the 
same rapport that Manning had. Archie, of 
the New Orleans Saints, was the last All- 
America quarterback at Ole Miss. In Mis- 
sissippi, people just say “Archie”. He's their 
one-and-only, their pride and joy. They still 
remember him as the Huck Finn-looking 
fellow who came from Drew, Miss., to make 
the front cover of Sports /Ilustrated back in 
the fall of 1969. They never remember 
Archie doing any wrong. Ironically, Man- 
ning had a great deal to do with the recruit- 
ment of Fourcade for Ole Miss. But as 
Fourcade closes in on most of Manning's 
records, the fans can't seem to bear the 
thought of having their all-time favorite 
wiped off the books. 

Subconsciously—if not consciously— 
they keep on comparing the two. It's a bad 
comparison because their backgrounds are 
vastly different. Both were reared in middle 
class surroundings, but the similarity ends 
there. 

Archie was the pride of a small town in 
the Mississippi Delta, where young boys 
were supposed to be seen but not heard 
As a suburb of New Orleans, Gretna is too 
big for any one person to be its pride and 
joy. But Fourcade made quite a name for 
himself as a high school player. 

Heis the son of aNew Orleans policeman. 
He met challenges with a confidence that 


bordered on cockiness. He never backed 
away from a fight or a question from the 
media. “Some people think John is arro- 
gant,” said Mrs. Busby, “but | have never 
thought that. He has a lot of faith In hisown 
ability. But when you can back up what you 
say, that isn't arrogance, that's confidence. 
He is his own worst critic. | have never 
heard him say he played a good game. 

“When | have congratulated him on a 
good performance, his answer has been, 
‘No, it wasn't good, it was only adequate.’ 
He is not too big to cry when a loss comes, 
because no matter what the seasons have 
been of late, he is still a winner, and he-will 
never complacently accept losing. Victory, 
and not personal gain, is always uppermost 
inhis mind. | enjoyed Archie's achievements 
as a Rebel as much as anyone, but records 
were made to be broken, and if John is 
Capable of wiping out those records, | can 
only wish him luck.” 

With only one season left, there is little 
chance of the split on John Fourcade being 
fused. Regardless of what happens this fall, 
the debate on him will continue in the years 
to come. 

Certainly, Fourcade has matured a great 
deal in his years at Ole Miss. He can see the 
change in himself, although the maturation 
process has been difficult. “It's hard to 
adjust to not winning,” he said, “I've still got 
to keep working at it. When | was a fresh- 
maninhigh school, my team finished 0. and 
10. That is the only other time I've known 
losing.” 

At the beginning of last season, Sloan 
took Fourcade aside.and warned him of the 
criticism he could expect if Ole Miss didn't 
have a winning season. “People expected a 
lot of both Coach Sloan and me,” he said. 
“I'm the quarterback; I'm supposed to be 
the leader. I'm supposed to take the blame. 
| shouldn't let it get me down like some 
players.” 

Fourcade has not been spared by some 
of his earlier teammates either, He says 
now that he thinks he has been accepted, 
but in his freshman year he wasn't. “Some 
of the players, mostly the older ones, got 
down on me," he said of his first year. “They 
wouldn't talk to me. They didn't want to 
associate with me. They didn't think | was 
on their team trying to help. | was just a 
freshman who shouldn't be around.” 

This fall, he thinks Ole Miss will have its 
best team since he came to Oxford. But, as. 
a mark of his maturity, he won't make any 
brash predictions of an SEC Championship 
and a Sugar Bowl bid. 

"When | finish here, I'm going to look 
back on each year and ask myself, ‘Was | 
happy?’ " said Fourcade. “Basically, | can 
say, ‘Yes, because | chose to come here.’ 

“But leaving as a winner this year would 
be the best thing that could happen to me.” 

END 
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(Tennessee continued) 

quarterback centers on Jeff Joslin, Daryl 
Dickey, Alvin Jones and signee Alan Cock- 
rell. Dickey is the son of the former Ten- 
nessee and Florida head coach. 

Two young tailbacks will add zest to the 
running attack. Chuck Coleman and Ran- 
dall Morris had exceptional spring perfor- 
mances. James Berry and Vernon Phillips 
return as starting backs. 

The offensive line is inexperienced and 
probably the weakest link. Center Lee North 
is an all-conference type. Steve Knight, 
David James, Dwight Wilson, Curt Singer 
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Olympic feam sprinter Willie Gault (left) of the Vols is hard to catch. Fullback Terry Daniels may help in the secondary, which is shy of experience. 


and John Matthews will do what they can. 
Mike Cofer is the tight end. 

The Vols are shorthanded on defense, 
young in the secondary, starting over at 
linebacker. 

The front has potential with Lemont Holt- 
Jeffers and standout Brian Ingram at ends, 
White and Mark Studaway at tackles and 
Leonard Jackson at middle guard. 

Another Mike Cofer, big and fast, has 
switched from end to linebacker. His prog- 
ress may be the single key to the team. 
Mark Burns is a probable at the other line- 


backer. Jeff McMichael needs to get ready 
in a hurry. 

Bill Bates is the established player in the 
secondary. He is surrounded by new asso- 
ciates, strong safety Daryl Harper and cor- 
ners Lee Jenkins and Carlton Peoples. Joe 
Cozart is able to assist. Former tailback 
Terry Daniels adds speed. 

The kicking game is a question. High 
scorer Alan Duncan is gone. John Warren, 
former punter, is supposed to handle place- 
kicking. Signee Jimmy Colquitt is penciled 
in as the punter. 


(Professionals continued) 


NFC Central 


Tampa Bay was the big bust of the year 
last season. But the Bucs will be back this 
year, if only because their schedule is not 
that difficult, and Doug Williams seems 
finally to have matured into a legitimate 
NFL quarterback. 

Of course, the Vikings have one of those, 
too. His name is Tommy Kramer, and he 
has helped Minnesota fans almost forget 
about Sir Francis Tarkenton. The Vikings 
could really use a power back on offense to 
complement Teddy Brown and an improved 
pass rush. Still, with Bud Grant coaching, 
this is a playoff team again, 

The Chicago Bears finally found a quar- 
terback last year in Vince Evans, and with 
Walter Payton still healthy, they will have a 
formidable offense. The defense also 
could not be blamed for the 7-9 record, not 
when you consider Chicago held oppo- 
nents to 12, 10, 17, 17 and 13 points, and 
lost every time. So the Bears should chal- 
lenge for a playoff spot. 

The Detroit Lions got off to a wonderful 
start until they bit the dust with a midseason 
slump. But with Gary Danielson at quarter- 
back and Billy Sims carrying the football, 
the Lions could challenge for the division 
lead. The schedule is tougher, but the Lions 
have the nucleus of a playoff team. 

The Green Bay Packers do not. Bart Starr 
resigned his duties as general manager to 
concentrate on just being the coach, Maybe 
if he came back to play quarterback, the 
Pack could come back. He can't and neither 
can they. 

Order of finish: Tampa Bay, Minnesota, 
Detroit, Chicago, Green Bay. 


NFC West 


The Atlanta Falcons were the surprise 
team of the NFL in 1980, finishing 12-4 and 
running off nine straight victories. Running 
backs William Andrews and Lynn Cain had 
more yards combined than any NFC back- 
field, quarterback Steve Bartkowski had a 
wonderful year, and the young defense. 
played aggressive football. 

The Falcons are among the youngest 
teams inthe NFL and are a legitimate Super 
Bowl contender. This may well be the NFL's 
team of the 1980's. 

The Rams won't have to decide on Vince 
Ferragamo or Pat Haden at quarterback in 
the future. That was settled when Ferra- 
gamo accepted a lucrative offer to play in 
the Canadian League. The defense is show- 
ing some signs of age, but LA should bea 
wild card team. 

The Saints—that’s right, the very same 
ain'ts who won only one game last year— 
could be the surprise of 1981. 

Cynics familiar with this woeful franchise 
would say two victories would be a surprise. 


But with Bum Phillips taking over as head 
coach, the Saints have a decent shot at 
winning eight or nine games. Archie Man- 
ning is still a Pro Bowl quarterback and— 
you heard it here first—possibly a playoff 
QB as well. 

The San Francisco 49ers are making 
progress under Coach Bill Walsh, but they 
will not be making the playoffs. Still, at the 
end of the season, six rookies were playing 
key roles for the 49ers, and Joe Montana, 
the starting quarterback, is only a third- 
year man. This is an up-and-coming team, 
but not until 1983 or '84. 

Order of finish: Atlanta, LA, New Orleans, 
San Francisco. 


AFC East 


The Buffalo Bills were two minutes short 
of making it to the AFC championship game 
before San Diego ruined the impossible 
dream with a dramatic comeback. This year, 
the Bills have every right to believe they will 
get over the hump. 

Joe Ferguson has emerged as one of the 
best five passers in the league, and last year 
rookie back Joe Cribbs helped diversify the 
attack. Buffalo also had the best defense 
in the league. A Super Bowl appearance— 
the first in club history—is definitely a 
possibility. 

The New England Patriots may very well 
go to Matt Cavanaugh over Steve Grogan 
at quarterback this year, and that should 
get this perennial disappointment into play- 
off contention. If not, color Coach Ron 
Erhardt gone. 

The Miami Dolphins may have found the 
quarterback of the 1980's in David Woodley 
a year ago. Now, if they could just play a 
little defense, Don Shula should get back in 
the playoffs where he belongs. 

Bert Jones, quarterback of the 1970's, 
recovered from shoulder problems last year 
to keep the Colts in contention for most of 
the season. They should challenge for a 
wild card spot again but need help at run- 
ning back and linebacker. 

The N.Y. Jets are still rebuilding with one 
of the youngest teams in the league. Walt 
Michaels will have one more year to get this 
team in the playoffs. If not, look for John 
Robinson to leave Southern California and 
come to the Big Apple. 

Order of finish: Buffalo, New England, 
Miami, Baltimore, N.Y. Jets. 


AFC Central 


Once the Pittsburgh Steelers ruled the 
Central, and the entire NFL for that matter, 
and, guess what, they will be back to make 
astrong bid to get one for the thumb, asina 
fifth Super Bowl ring. 

Sure, sure, Terry Bradshaw is battered 
and bruised, Mean Joe can hardly lift his 


Coke bottle, and Jack Lambert is getting 
balder. But Franco Harris, a physical phe- 
nomenon, has one more great year in him 
and Lynn Swann is still the very best. With 
Chuck Noll motivating with revenge in mind, 
the Steelers will be back. 

And so, too, will the Cleveland Browns 
under Sam Rutigliano, the Brooklyn-born 
Mr. Nice Guy who breaks the mold of drab 
head coaches. He's also got some players, 
notably Brian Sipe at quarterback, and a 
tugged defense. Calvin Hill comes back for 
his 13th year and lots of inspiration. He's 
the classiest back in the league. 

Houston still has Earl Campbell and Ken 
Stabler, but the Bum is gone and that will 
make a big difference, as owner Bud Adams 
will learn the hard way this year. Houston 
may make wild card, but not much else, 

Forrest Gregg is the Bengals’ fourth head 
coach in the last seven years, and he did a 
fine job in Cincy last year despite a 6-10 
record. Five of those losses came by a total 
of 17 points, and Gregg—an old blood- 
and-guts Lombardi type—could turn that 
around, This team may be a year away, but 
10-6 is not impossible. 

Order of finish: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Houston, Cincinnati, 


AFC West 


The Chargers have the best receivers in 
the NFL in John Jefferson, Charlie Joiner 
and tight end Kellen Winslow, and the man 
who can get the ball to them, Dan Fouts. 
The only question with this team concerns 
its choke point—as in when will they choke. 
this time. 

Last year, it came in the AFC title game 
against an Oakland Raider team that will be 
back to challenge again for a second 
straight Super Bowl. The Raiders had a 
dream season under born-again quarter- 
back Jim Plunkett but will be very lucky to 
make it to Pontiac. Still, pride and poise 
always seem to prevail, and this season will 
be no exception. 

The Kansas City Chiefs are respectable 
again under Harvard man Marv Levy. Quar- 
terback Steve Fuller has a wonderful future, 
but the Chiefs are a few linebackers, a solid 
running back and an adequate deep wide 
receiver away from the playoffs. 

Denver has former Cowboy assistant Dan 
Reeves as a head coach after new owner- 
ship decided Red Miller was over the hill. 
Reeves is a new man with an old quarter- 
back, Craig Morton, who has seen better 
days. The Orange Crush era is over. 

In Seattle, Jim Zorn has been billed as 
the best young quarterback in the league 
for the last four years. Trouble is, he can't 
take this team anywhere, despite a decent 
defense. This year will be no exception, 

Order of finish: San Diego, Oakland, 
K.C., Denver, Seattle. 

END 
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It isn’t just the mountains that are 
_-tugged in Maine. The driving 
+d ions and the price of gas are no! 
either. 
- The same goes for Vermont. And 
certainly for Alaska. 
That's why it’s very, very interest- 
ing that in all three states the #1 im- 
ported car is Subaru. 
Why? Our cars are 


es. dablerecey on = 
eiahi/etay a hantle! 
E. am) 


© We make a full line 
font wheel drive and 
lemand 4-wheel 
e vehicles that can handle almost 
thing. 

And on top of being very afford- 
Fable, they've earned a reputation for 
durability and reliability. Great to have < 
no matter where you live. g 

In fact, even if you only see show 
on television, wouldn't it be great 


‘AWD WAGON 


71981 EPA ESTIMATES FOR OUR 4WD WAGON. USE ESTIMATED MPG FOR COMPARISONS. YOUR MILEAGE MAY. DIFFER DEPENDING ON DRIVING SPEED; WEATHER CON- 
DITIONS AND TRIP LENGTH. ACTUAL HIGHWAY MILEAGE WILL PROBABLY BE LESS. (©SUBARU OF AMERICA, INC. 1980. 
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(All times local. All games Sunday unless noted otherwise.) 
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NATIONAL FOOTBALL 
CONFERENCE 


EAST CENTRAL WEST 
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From Frank Broyles You Get: 


An Extra Dimension in TV Analysis 


by Orville Henry 


arry Mehre wrote it more than 

25 years ago, in his syndicated 

column aimed at college foot- 
ball viewers in the South: 

“No priest, rabbi or minister holds his 
religion more dearly or practices it harder 
than Frank Broyles. His is football.” 

The former Notre Dame man and Missis- 
sippi and Georgia coach knew Broyles asa 
glib, bright, innovative young aide to Bobby 
Dodd at Georgia Tech, where exciting 
things were taking place in the 1950's. 

For one thing, television. 

Dodd not only blazed some trails in foot- 
ball, but also he knew how to package busi- 
ness and media ties. When he began show- 
ing the replay of Tech games at 1 p.m. on 
Sundays, everybody in Georgia who owned 
a television set rushed home from church 
to watch. 

“Bobby was the best at telling the story of 
the game," says Frank Broyles today. 

That is, unless it was Broyles, in his 19 
years of Sunday shows at Arkansas. 

What Mehre had recognized was that, to 
Frank, football was more cerebral, more 
scientific than physical. All this fascinated 
Frank in the learning and again in the telling. 

He just had to talk about it. 

At the age of 25, just on the Tech staff, 
Frank was approached by a man from 
Atlanta's biggest station, WSB, and a man 
from Lee Tires, a sponsor. For a year, this 
textile engineering graduate who couldn't 
even type did the 11:20 to 11:30 nightly 
sports on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. He showed up at 7 p.m. to clip the 
wires and prepare a semiscript. Then the 
Lee man said, “Frank, you are so good at 
just talking it, why don't you quit reading 
and just say it?” 

The man made some mistakes, naturally, 
in his harsh new medium, but he didn't 
need a script. 

When Frank Broyles retired as head 
coach at Arkansas on a dramatic night in 


ott, 


Austin, Texas, Dec. 6, 1976, he had already 
prepared himself for a new role, that of 
athletic director, one at which he has been 
eminently successful. 

What he didn't know was how well his 
early preparation, and his later practice, 
had groomed him for a fun facet, a side 
career as coach-analyst on NCAA Football, 
the ABC-TV series that runs from Sept. 1 
through the bowl games. 

“It's not my living, and it may not last, and 
| love it," says the man who is known far 
and wide as the ambassador from Arkansas. 
“I'm more involved now, | guess, because 
I'ma fan. There is never a dull moment, you 
know. The versatility of college football is 
unequaled in any other sport. No two 
coaches have the same philosophy on of- 
fense and defense, and the unexpected 
takes place each week." 

All coaches know football. All who have 
prepared themselves know what they are 
seeing. The great ones have the quick 
wheels in their heads, the ability to make 
quick decisions. Not many can rattle all 
that back that fast. Broyles can. 

“What | learned in the TV booth early,” 
says Broyles, “is that you have five to eight 
seconds to recognize what you've seen, 
then five to eight seconds in which to say 
iheyh 

He is quick to give the credit to Keith 
Jackson, NCAA Football's No. 1 play-by- 
play man, and ABC chieftains Roone 
Arledge and Chuck Howard, and Don Ohl- 
meyer, now at NBC, but then producer of 
much college football as well as Monday 
Night Football. 

“They've just paved the way for me all the 
way," says Broyles. “And they have such a 
superb organization. The craftsmanship, 
the willingness to expand, be new, the 
people they dedicate to being the best. | 
was speechless the first time | was a partin 
it, and | still am." 

Not quite. 


Even before Frank Broyles had walked off the field for the last time as Arkansas coach, he was enlightening TV g 


ee 


Broyles had gotten to know some of the 
network figures when they were televising 
all those games between Texas and Arkan- 
sas, who had college football's No. 1 rivalry 
of the 1960's. Late in 1974, after his team 
was all done, Texas and Texas A&M were 
to play on Thanksgiving. OhImeyer had 
been experimenting with using active 
coaches, and he suggested that Broyles 
apply his local knowledge to this one. 

"Unlike now, | didn't have to do a thing 
but show up and find out where to sit,” says 
Frank. “We'd played both teams. They both 
used the wishbone. | knew their players 
intimately. | could have called the plays. 
The only problem was that Texas scored 
twice in the first 14 seconds, and so we had 
a problem of keeping it interesting.” 

Ohimeyer liked what he saw so well, he 
assigned Frank to do the Texas-Auburn 
game in the Gator Bowl. 

A year later, Arkansas would be idle 
when Texas and A&M played again on 
Thanksgiving, and on television. The hitch 
here was that if A&M, then undefeated, beat 
Texas, undefeated in league play, and then 
lost to Arkansas at Little Rock in a national 
TV game on Dec. 6, Arkansas would wind 
up in the Cotton Bowl. 

Roone Arledge wanted Broyles to do the 
game again. He asked Texas’ Darrell Royal 
and A&M's Emory Bellard if they thought 
Frank could remain neutral with so much 
self-interest involved. Both said they thought 
he ought to do the game, since he'd be so 
much better informed than any other. 

A&M won, getting to 10-0 and No. 2 in 
the nation, but a week later ran into a 31-6 
ambush at Little Rock. 

Some Aggies thought Bellard might have 
walked into a trap, but Broyles got notes of 
approval from both sides for his A&M-Texas 
commentary. 

Broyles’ second career in TV came as a 
surprise, he said, just one month before the 
1977 season, when he was invited to New 


ame watchers. 


York along with all the possible announcers 
for that season. 

(Didn't someone object to the athletic 
director's missing many of his team’s 
games? Maybe, but he had the enthusiastic 
permission of his Board of Trustees, and 
fans long have considered him the state's 
No. 1 advertisement, and the more games 
ABC assigned him, the better.) 

Broyles works under many play-by-play 
men. He says he'll always be grateful to 
Jackson, the prize-winning main man at 
ABC, who broke him in with a four-hour 
rehearsal, summed up like this: 

“Keith said, ‘After | give the play, and 
finally the yard line, I'll pause. If you've got 
something, come on in. If you haven't, I'll 
continue.’ " 

With a 25-second limit and a fast huddle 
in college football, that’s how it has to work. 

“When the game is on,” says Broyles, 
“there's no time to look at notes, look at the 
monitor. | have to work the way | coached, 
from my preparation. 

“Keith laughs at me the way | get up at 5 
or 6 on game day, the way it was when | 
coached, with the same adrenaline flowing, 
but | work the whole week like that.” 

“It starts in the summer. | get brochures 
from the SID (sports information director) 
of every college that could possibly be on 
TV. | request their weekly releases. The 
mail comes by the tubful. My secretary files 
it. When | get an assignment on Monday, 
she pulls the material on each team, and | 
take it home. If we happen to have film on 
the teams, | look at it. 

“I've memorized names, numbers and 
background by the time | leave late Thurs- 
day. Friday, | spend with coaches, players 
and film at the site. | know game plans, 
idiosyncrasies of each team. And I'm happy 
and keyed up.” 

Sometimes, he and Jackson do manage 
to work in a round of golf; they're both low 
handicappers. 

His first job in the booth, says Broyles, “is 
to pick up where Keith leaves off, to be 
prepared to explain or elaborate on any 
subject he brings up. But you don't ever 
change the subject; that just destroys the 
continuity. 

“Too much diagnosis is self-defeating. 
There's a saying now that diagnosis, espe- 
cially on TV, is our national disease. 

“There's a tendency by everybody to say, 
‘That's a bad call.” 

“Notre Dame has fourth-and-one on 
Georgia's 40-yard line. They ran a naked 
bootleg by the quarterback. It failed. | don’t 
say, ‘It's a bad call, how could he do that?’ | 
acknowledge that this is a 10 per cent play 
and explain why he probably called it. 

“The percentage of that play working is 
so low because there is no way to protect 
him, with the linebackers and cornerbacks 


crashing. When you vary from strong per- 
centages, your chance of success is low. 
On the other hand, the potential for great 
reward is large. 

“I couldn't criticize Dan Devine's call. He 
was using inexperienced quarterbacks and 
had little hope of moving the ball 40 yards 
conventionally. He chanced on the surprise, 
and lost, but at a time when it wouldn't cost 
him the game. 

“In what they called our Game of the 
Century against Texas in 1969, when both 
teams were 9-0 in December, we led by 14-8 
with time running out. Texas had a fourth- 
and-three at its 43, Darrell made a surprise 
call, a pass with only one receiver going 
deep. He had already decided that they'd 
never go 57 yards on us with their regular 
offense and that they'd need a most unusual 
play. And they completed the pass to tight 
end Randy Peschel, not known asa receiver, 
for 40 yards and went in and won 15-14. 

“It was a poor percentage play that would 
win if it worked, and it did.” 

The pointis, said Broyles, “Il can't makea 
statement that I'm not prepared to support, 
immediately.” 

Broyles says that college football's great- 
est attribute is that “coaches are not apt to 
stick to the customary,” and that, for this 
reason, “anticipatory perception by the 
broadcaster is not advised.” 

Broyles brings to a broadcast two things 
extra for which he claims no credit. 

Because he coached for 30 years, and 
was a member of the Rules Committee for 
10, the 56-year-old Georgian is almost 
uncanny in his ability to spot rules violations 
before any signal is given, especially the 
bizarre ones. And he frequently can tell 
what injury a player has suffered by noting 
how he was hit or fell while watching the 
rerun or by watching how he conducts 


Asa young man on the staff of Bobby Dodd (left), former head coach at Georgia Tech, Frank Broyles 
fearned to tell about football entertainingly, leading to his “hobby” as TV analyst. 


himself while leaving the field. 

“Things like that are instinctive, you can't 
prepare for them,” says Frank. “You spend 
30 years on the sidelines, you recognize 
them." 

When Broyles came to Arkansas, then 
just above the doormat stage in the South- 
west Conference, the Razorbacks had won 
32 per cent of their league games. In his 19 
years, they won 72 per cent of their games 
against the Texas teams, plus seven SWC. 
titles. A 10-7 win over Nebraska in the 
Cotton Bowl after the 1964 season left the 
Hogs as the only 11-0 team and with three 
versions of the national title. 

He's been just as successful as AD, 
bringing in Lou Holtz for football and Eddie 
Sutton for basketball (each finished No, 3 
in the country in 1977 and national Coach 
of the Year). But Arkansas now also has top 
programs in baseball, track, swimming and 
tennis—unbelievable considering the dis- 
parities in weather and other things with 
Texas opponents. 

Before he retired, Broyles consulted with 
Ara Parseghian, Col. Earl Blaik and others 
as to how to handle it. 

“They advised me to have an alternate 
career ready, an allied one,” says Broyles. 
“I've had two, plus a hobby, to keep me 
busy. | have been most fortunate, Not many 
people can coach as long as | have, and 
happily, and get out happily at the time of 
their choosing and then continue as | have 
in administration and TV. 

“The people of Arkansas have been so 
good to me. The TV work is just fine, but | 
know it is a fragile thing, It could end any 
minute. I'm well aware that my true career 
is as AD at Arkansas, and that's a great job 
and a good living.” 

In that job, he gets to Call the Hogs, a 


no-no on TV, 
END 
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‘A mistake Herb Menhardt made placekicking for Penn State became a three-year nightmare, but from it he learned to cope with clutch situations. 


Mistakes... Make *em Help You 


by Jay Searcy 


ometimes things happen so fast ina 

game there is little time to think. 

Sometimes a mistake is made so 

quickly it catches you unawares, looks at 

you with big frightening eyes, grips you by 

the throat and steps on you, then walks 
away and leaves you alone to live with it. 

Every athlete who ever performed in front 
of a crowd has felt some of it. Maybe that's 
why they say athletes are courageous. May- 
be that's why some people shy away from 
athletics or the stage. It hurts to face one's 
own mistakes. A mistake Is a failure, and 
failure in anything is as unforgivable now 
as it has ever been. 

Nobody talks much about mistakes. It's 
considered negative thinking. Yet we prob- 
ably learn more from mistakes than from 
any teacher or book. 

The theme of the interviews that follow is 
mistakes, how we cope with them, how we 
benefit from them, how we love to hate 
them. 

Anyone who has ever lost anything 
because of a mistake he made, whether it 
beagame orajob oralover, may appreciate 
some of the stories here. But this is espe- 
cially directed toward any athlete whose 
mistake has lost a game; who has felt that 
hard, painful knot form in his stomach; who 
has stared into the darkness at bedtime, 
wondering if he will ever live down his error. 


This is Herb Menharat, 23, placekicker 
last season for Penn State and holder of six 
Penn State kicking records. He is from 
Philadelphia. 


“Asa freshman, when! came here, about 


the third game of the season | was vying for 
the starting placekicking job with Matt Bahr. 
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Things had been quite even up until then, 
Come the third game! was called on to kick 
a field goal of about 32 yards to win the 
game with about 58 seconds left. It was 
against lowa, 1976. Prior to that, | had not 
stepped out on the field, or hita kickoff ora 
point-after-touchdown or anything. | had 
absolutely no kind of big-time college 
game experience. 

“Of course, | missed that field goal, and it 
wasn't until three years later that | gotto play 
again as astarter. That miss turned out to be 
aBIG mistake. I've learned from that. | had to 
turn to soccer and whatnot. The thing | got 
out of it was that | had seen the absolute 
worst that | could ever see as a placekicker. 
And now, every time | go out there—and | 
don't care if it's the pros and | have to gointo 
win a game in a Super Bowl—nothing will 
ever compare to that experience, because 
the transition from high school to college 
was so great. It was my first time on the field; 
it was to win a game; Penn State had never 
lost two games in a row; my parents were 
there for the first time. 

“It was a very simple field goal. A chip 
shot. But, the things around me, being as 
young as | was, | was not able to cope with 
the college football scene at the time. 

“It was three years | carried that night- 
mare with me. | was more or less known as 
abum on campus. You know, to a lot of the 
students, | was known as the guy who 
missed that field goal. It died after a while, 
but it didn't die inside me. | knew | was a 
placekicker, and | knew | was good, and it 
was just a matter of time before I'd get my 
chance again. | made sure I'd make good 
out of that. 

“Because of that mistake, | got involved 
with a guy named Chuck Stebbins, and 


we've been working with a stress-reduction, 
performance-enhancement program, and 
it's helped me deal with mistakes, The basis 
of mistakes is a lot.of cognitive things that 
go on inside an athlete's head, In other 
words, the things an athlete says to himself. 
For example, when | go out on the field, 
80,000 people aren't going to put the ball 
through the uprights. If| start thinking about 
them, | lose touch with my skill and exactly 
what it is | have to do, So there are a lot of 
verbal gymnastics that you can trick your- 
self up with, 

“There's a lot of things out there like 
positive thinking and hypnosis and a lot of 
things like that which will lead you to believe 
that something isn’t there. For example, 
when I'm lining up for a 50-yarder, they'd 
have you believe that you're lining up fora 
30-yarder, and that you want to hit the ball 
the same way and everything. Well, my 
whole approach to this has been a very real 
one. You shouldn't try to trick yourself. You 
make a mistake, and it's a very real thing. 
There's no hocus-pocus and magic. 

“So | think, as it turned out, the mistake | 
made may have been a good thing for me, 
in two respects: It taught me that the abso- 
lute worst has come now and nothing can 
surpass that, and it gave me a spark of 
energy to want to become the best and 
seek every possible avenue to try to become 
the best. 

“These last two years, I've had like three 
situations where that clutch situation has 
come about, and | made them all good. Sol 
learned an awful lot. Now the smaller mis- 
takes, once you set higher goals, become 
big. Once you start getting better, your skill 
becomes very precise, and the mistake you 


make becomes a very precise thing. 
(continued) 
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Like Bear Bryant, his college coach, Ole Miss’ Steve Sloan admits his mistakes. 


(Mistakes continued) 

“Last season | missed six balls, and | can 
pick every one out. | missed 12 balls in my 
two-year career, and | can pick every one 
and tell you what went wrong. | don't have 
trouble admitting a mistake. You've got to 
look a mistake straight in the eye.” 


Steve Sloan, 37, head football coach at 
Ole Miss: 


“I'm an expert on mistakes. You're talking 
to the No. 1 mistaker in history, right here. 

“You know, | was telling somebody this 
morning how Coach (Paul) Bryant always 
admitted his mistakes. It was so noticeable 
when | was coaching there (Alabama). Ifhe 
was wrong, he would say he was wrong 
and assume the responsibility for making 
the mistake. But then he would rarely make 
the same mistake again. | thought his 
conduct in the area of mistakes was pretty 
much the epitome of the way you should 
handle them. If he made one, he admitted 
it, No. 1; No. 2, he learned from it; and No. 3, 
he did not repeat it 

“When you see somebody deal with 
mistakes the way Coach Bryant does, it 
makes an indelible impression on you. | 
admire him for the way he handled it. We 
have that with our players. Say a guy will 
make a mistake, but he doesn't want to 
admit it was his fault. We work hard in 
dealing with the guys in team meetings and 
individual meetings. If you make a mistake, 
admit it. It's sort of like being an alcoholic. If 
you're an alcoholic, you're not ever going 
to be cured until you say, ‘I’m an alcoholic.’ 

“Same way if you make a mistake. If you 
have too much pride to say that you were 
ever wrong, then you can't ever grow as a 
person the way you should. 

“We had a guy who got in a little trouble 
here the other day. The first thing was to 
get him to admit, ‘Yeah, it was my fault,’ not 
make excuses. Once he admitted that, he 
can go about correcting the mistake, and 
he's a better person for it. But if he can't 
ever admit it, then he’s got too much pride 
and he's wrong. He's never going to grow 
properly as a person. Each time you admit 
you're wrong, you're a deeper person, and 
a better person. 

“I'm sure, in all honesty, that there are 
times when | don't like to admit I'm wrong. 
It obviously makes you look . . . look 
WRONG (laughs). And I'm sure there are 
times when | haven't admitted | was wrong 
and | really was. But consciously, if | have 
time to think about it, | guess because of 
Coach Bryant and his influence in that area, 
that | try to say, ‘Yeah, | was just wrong; | 
made a mistake.’ And in doing that, you 
normally feel like people accept that a lot 
better than excuses or double-talk or what- 
ever. People tend to be forgiving of the guy 
who's honest. 


“I've made mistakes in all areas as a 
coach. | was coaching a player one time, 
for example, and he had had problems prior 
to our new staff coming to the school. And! 
knew that and | talked to him about once a 
week to make sure that we were com- 
municating about how he was handling his 
problems. Well, everything went fine. Well, 
we got toward the end of the season, and | 
assumed that he had solved his problem, 
and | quit talking to him about it, and the 
problem recurred. And he was off the team. 
So, by assuming that the problem was 
corrected, instead of KNOWING it was 
corrected, | lost a player for a game. 

“l've done that with coaching. Well, likea 
quarterback, You have a quarterback for 
three years, you have a tendency to assume 
in his third year that he knows what he's 
doing. I've learned in coaching, not only at 
quarterback but any position, I've learned 
never to assume that a guy knows anything. 
Make SURE that he knows, because there 
are so many diversions. Players don't know 
like coaches do. They don't think about it 
all day long, To assume that a guy knows 
something is a mistake, regardless of how 
much experience he has. 

“Sometimes it's little things, little mistakes, 
that bother you. Like sometimes | think 
we've stayed at the wrong motel. | know 
that sounds insignificant, but like last year, 
we stayed in New Orleans and we stayed 
right downtown. | thought that was a 
mistake. Too many diversions at the time. 

“And, of course, there's a lot of times 
when | feel like | called the wrong play. Or 
did the wrong thing. If it works, it's good. If 
it didn't, you've made a mistake.” 


Wayne Hardin, 54, head football coach, 
Temple University: 


“| don’t make mistakes (laughs). As the 
guy says: ‘I'm not always right, but I'm 
never wrong (laughs).’ 

“You're on a bad subject for me. | don't 
spend much time worrying about mistakes. 
\ spend most of my time on the five P's: Prior 
Planning Prevents Poor Performance. 

“We work very hard on trying to eliminate 
mistakes before they happen. We work very 
hard at eliminating the potential of an injury 
before it happens. We try to prevent rather 
than cure. And we do the best we can do, 
and if we're doing that, we may learn another 
little way that helps do that, but it all fits in 
the same category. So, consequently, when 
something doesn't work out, you must im- 
prove the system, that's all. 

“I'm not one who says you should have 
called this play instead of that play. | do the 
same thing with myself. | don't second- 
guess my players and | don't second-guess 
myself. | think | have more input into prior 
planning than anybody else in my particular 


situation. And therefore, whatever decision 
larrive at and do, | think it has more validity 
than anyone else's opinion. So if it doesn't 
work, the proof of the pudding is, ‘It didn’t 
work.’ But that doesn’t make it wrong. | do 
the same thing with my players. As long as 
they stay within the boundaries. .. in other 
words, let’s say we have a short- 
yardage situation and have four plays 
against defenses that are up. As long as he 
(the quarterback) has a reason for calling 
any one of those four plays, | accept that, 
whether it works or not. Butif he calls a play 
that’s not on that list, his had better work. If 
it doesn't, he's gone. 

“Now | have the prerogative to change 
that during the course of a game because | 
might have more input from upstairs or the 
sideline or whatever, and | may call a fifth 
play that’s not on the list. It doesn't have to 
work. And that's all fair, isn’t it (laughs)? 

“As far as big mistakes I've made that 
may have changed my direction, nothing 
hits me. | believe in something they call ‘the 
rub of the green’ in golf. You get the rub of 
the green, it isn’t a mistake. It's just the rub 
of the green. You have to live with that. | hit 
a ballin a hazard andit plugs. That's the rub 
of the green. The next guy hits a ball into 
the same hazard and it doesn't 
plug. That's the rub of the green. You just 
can't sit there and say I'm unlucky and he's 
lucky. You end up building yourself a short, 
miserable life, trying to look at mistakes 
rather than the good things. 

“In coaching, you prepare for the other 
team's mistakes, but you don't know what 
they'll be. There's certain ramifications. Like 
some players have a tendency to fumble. 
Now you work like crazy on that, to really 
create that possibility. Since he's prone to 
do that, you build your players up to that 
concept, and you really go after it and 
tackle the ball a little harder. And the pure 
fact that they are doing a better job usually 
pays off for you. 

“Sometimes a guy does, in fact, fumble, 
and that gets your emotions high. Probably 
the thing that changes everything is old Mo 
Mentum. You know? There are just so many 
factors that cause momentum to change. 
Generally, if you look at it from the optimist 
and not the pessimist side . . . ‘| won the 
game, not because you fumbled, but 
because | made it happen. | look at it that 
way.” 


Bob Crable, 21, All-America linebacker 
at Notre Dame: 


“Mistakes are pretty much the way | 
learned. | think it's probably the best way to 
learn something and retain it. The coaches 
point out your mistakes on film, and a lot of 
times | go back and look at the film again. | 
like to evaluate my own play. | like to see 


my mistakes. They might not be major, just 
a technique or something you can correct 
easily next day at practice. 

“You can apply that to life. Say something 
goes wrong in your business. Your boss 
will get on you, maybe. More than likely, 
you're going to run into that situation again. 
And this time you'll know to handle it dif- 
ferently. That might not be the right way, 
either, but you learn from that, too. 

“I don't think it's so important that you 
admit your mistakes to other people, as 
long as you recognize them and admit them 
to yourself. And it's important you do some- 
thing about them. 

“Coach (Gerry) Faust, he handles mis- 
takes right, | think. What he always says is 
that you can make a mistake once and 
maybe twice, but the third time you make 
the same mistake you gotto start watching 
out. He's not just talking football. He's 
talking life. Anytime you make the same 
mistake a thirdtime, you're probably heading 
for trouble.” 


Jack Crable, 51, manager of a Uniroyal 
tire store in Cincinnati: 


“| made a serious mistake. When | was a 
freshman in high school, the football coach 
said if I'd come out for football the next 
year, ‘I'll see you get equipment.’ So | did. 
The mistake | made was, | screwed up one 
day, and the head coach told me to go 
Practice with the freshmen. | was too proud 
to do that, so | quit. When | got to be a 
senior, the boys who were playing weren't 
any better than | was, and | knew it. But | 
quit. 

“When Bob was in the eighth grade, he 
was too big to play on the grade school 
team. He was about 140 and everybody 
else was about 120 or less. So he played on 
acity team. He would practice three times a 
week, and his mother would drive him eight 
or 10 miles to practice, and I'd pick him up 
on my way home from work. 

“This fellow, Dick Sites is his name— 
been doing it 20 years—is a real hard-nose, 
tough guy, and the kids had never been 
subjected to anything like that before. He 
was a real good person, but he would give 
them these Chinese drills and all, and it was 
hard on the kids. 

“One day | went to get Bob at practice, 
and he got in the pickup truck, and we 
started home and he said, ‘I'm going to quit. 
This guy's crazy. | can’t believe what he's 
doing.’ And| said, ‘No, you're not quitting.’ | 
remembered the mistake | made, and | told 
him once he starts something, he’s going to 
follow through. So he stuck it out. He could 
have made a dreadful mistake. So! think he 
benefited from the mistake | made. You 
never know whena mistake is going to help 


somebody.” ENS 
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by Peter Finney 


he term grew out of World War Il. 

Blitzkrieg means “lightning war,” 

the kind that overran Western 
Europe in 1940. We associate the shorter 
form—blitz—with the aerial bombardment 
of England and, later, with the attempt to 
defuse the aerial bombardment of second- 
aries in professional football. 

“| know the pros get the credit,” says 
Penn State's Joe Paterno, “but | bet if you 
check you'll find the pros got it from the 
colleges.” 

Right on, Joe. 

“My first memory of the blitz as we know 
it today," says Bear Bryant, “was Red 
Sanders when he coached at Vanderbilt in 
1948, Red had 'em line up in a 4-4, and 
doggone if they didn't blitz every play. You 
never knew which of the back four was 


coming. Each time a different man, some- 
times more than one. I'll tell you what it did. 
It paved the way for zone blocking.” 

Bryant, who will be linked later this year 
with Amos Alonzo Stagg, is ancient enough 
to know the genesis of most football mat- 
ters. “I know, when | played at Alabama, 
there was nothing like sending linebackers,” 
he said. “There was what we called 'ruboff,’ 
the man behind the line moving with the 
ball, trying to penetrate through an opening 
to get to the ball carrier. But, as far as I'm 
concerned, the blitz started with Red 
Sanders.” 

While Sanders was looking for something 
new, the pros, around the same time, were 
looking for something to blunt the effective- 
ness of the three-end offense. In the forties, 
the Chicago Bears had moved one man 


from the straight-T formation by putting 
him in motion. By the late forties, the player 
was permanently stationed out wide, rather 
than going in motion. He became known as 
the “flanker.” The “flanker” gradually came 
to be seen not as a halfback removed from 
the backfield but instead as a third end. 
Later, the terms “wide receiver” and “tight 
end” were adopted to name the three ends. 

Here again, while the pros get the credit 
for a three-end offense still basic to its 
game, the concept was the brainchild of 
Clark Shaughnessy when he was coach of 
Tulane in the midtwenties. In 1925 the 
Greenies finished 9-0-1 and were good 
enough to turn down a Rose Bow! invitation. 
Shaughnessy recalled years later his '25 
Tulane team was the first to use the three- 
receiver concept. It was a concept he 


stumbled into to make use of an athlete 
named Pat Browne. When Shaughnessy 
realized that Browne, a tackle, could catch 
the football, he made a flanker out of his left 
end, a player named Harry Gamble, by 
simply moving Gamble back off the line 
of scrimmage. With Doc Wilson, Tulane's 
right end, split out away from the tackle, 
he was, in effect, a wide receiver, while 
Browne, in effect, may have been football's 
first tight end. 

Twenty-three years later, Shaughnessy 
was coaching the Los Angeles Rams. Hav- 
ing beaten them in an earlier game, he was 
anxious to come up with something new 
for George Halas. For the “something new,” 
he reached back to what he had done at 
Tulane, making a wide receiver out of Tom 
Fears, a tight end out of Bob Shaw, a flanker 
out of Elroy Hirsch. It was the first use of 
the three-end concept in the pros. That 
concept remains the basic pro attack 30 
years later, 

Itwas the success of this three-end attack 
that paved the way for the blitz, first by the 
middle linebacker, then by the two outside 
linebackers, then by all three linebackers. 
The aim was simple: Get the quarterback 
before he could find his receiver. 

In the sixties, Vince Lombardi's Green 
Bay teams found the blitz as effective 
against the run as it was against the pass, 
Lombardi realizing what a psychological 
weapon it could be. The man who credited 
Earl Blaik with shaping his coaching make- 
up when he was Blaik's assistant at West 
Point said the blitz “properly called and 
executed, may change the whole course of 
the game, destroying the offense’s precon- 
ceived plans and with them its morale by 
hurrying the throw of the passer or dropping 
the passer or the runner for a big loss.” 

That was the good news. The bad news, 
of course, was that the blitz by linebackers 
left your secondary in man-to-man cover- 
age, vastly increasing the possibilities of 
the defensive back, be he corner or safety, 
getting burned for six. Ordinarily, one cor- 
ner took the wingback, one corner took the 
split end, the strong safety took the tight 
end, the free safety the halfback coming 
out of the backfield. 

The myriad offensive alignments colleges 
present, especially a quarterback who can 
run, have created all sorts of defensive 
“looks.” Five years ago, the University of 
California experienced some success with 
special-situation defenses against the run 
and pass. In the obvious pass situation, Cal 
went to what it called the “Indian Defense,” 
made up of starters and non-starters. It was 
Cal's version of the “nickle,” an even defense 
employing four linemen, two inside line- 
backers and five backs. “Indian” was the 
base call in the package. The job of the 
tackles was to explode into the backfield; 


the job of the guards was to attack, on the 
movement of the ball, the offensive guards 
with a fast-read technique; while the job of 
the linebackers was to key the ball and the 
flow. 

Part of the package was “Indian Sho 
Dog,” designed to subject the quarterback 
and offensive linemen to a great deal of 
mental pressure. The linebackers align 
themselves in a two-point stance in the 
guard-tackle gaps, usually forcing the 


Vince Dooley says a college quarterback is more 
likely to be upset by the blitz than a pro. 


quarterback to audible, the offensive line- 
men to adjust calls and schemes. In other 
words, it showed blitz. The primary blitz of 
the package could be run from the same 
alignment but, in this one, the guards use a 
slip technique to blitz the guard-center gap, 
while the linebackers penetrate through the 
guard-tackle gaps. A variation simply in- 
volves switching of the gaps by the guards 
and linebackers. 

“As arule,” says Penn State's Joe Paterno, 
“you'll find the blitzing schemes of college 
teams are more sophisticated than those 
used by the pros. They have to be because 
you're dealing with quarterbacks who can 
run the option. | think there's a more in- 
telligent use of the blitz today. You're more 
inclined to use it when the offense is getting 
into field goal range, one reason being the 
defense doesn't have as much field to de- 
fend. We're not a blitzing team at Penn 
State and, ordinarily, if we use it 10 to 12 
times a game, that's a lot. Of course, much 
depends on your opponent." 

Alabama, which defeated Penn State for 
the national title in the 1979 Sugar Bowl 
game, has been blitzing more in recent 
years. “We used the blitz effectively in our 
last three bowl games, against Penn State, 
Arkansas and Baylor,” says Ken Donahue, 
who is in charge of Bear Bryant's defense. 
“If we blitz 10 times out of 75 defensive 
plays, we consider it agood amount. Today 
| think you're seeing more blitzing by 


corners in college and less by safeties. The 
reason college teams have to be innovative 
is that they're dealing with a situation in 
which you can't only think about getting 
the quarterback. You have to take care of 
the trailing back in the option as well as the 
veer back who's coming straight ahead. 
This has led to multiple defensive schemes. 
We've had some success blitzing when we're 
expecting a run to the wide side of the field, 
the idea being to give the offense a bad 
play. We've also had success blitzing in 
short-yardage situations, trying to get 
enough penetration to ruin the play. Our 
philosophy is simple: If the other side 
doesn't pick it up, we'll keep using it.” 

Vince Dooley, Georgia and college foot- 
ball's Coach of the Year last season, feels 
the No. 1 impetus is to rattle the quarter- 
back. “Unlike the pro game," he says, “when 
you're dealing with an experienced quarter- 
back, your college quarterback is more 
likely to get rattled by a good blitzing team. 
And you'll find, to be a good blitzing team, 
you must have good blitzers. If you have 
this, you tend to blitz more than is your 
custom. Several years ago, we had a rover- 
back named Bill Krug. When we saw how 
quick he was, what instincts he had, we 
turned him loose. When you have someone 
like him, someone who can come real hard, 
and is under control, you have a good 
chance not only of messing up the pass but 
the option as well. Of course, if your blitzer 
isastep slow, youcan be in for real trouble.” 

When he was quarterbacking the Univer- 
sity of Miami, George Mira was adept at 
beating the blitz, usually because he was 
quick enough to get outside containment, 
allowing him to run the ball, or giving him 
more time to find his receiver. Florida State 
handled this by going after Mira with an 
all-out blitz but doing it with the ends 
angling to the outside to prevent Mira from 
scrambling. The result was a 24-0 FSU 
victory, 

On the FSU defensive staff at the time 
were Don James, head coach at Washing- 
ton, and Vince Gibson, coach at Tulane. 
Gibson owns the reputation of a gambler 
and doesn't mind taking risks offensively or 
defensively. He feels the trend in collegiate 
football is for more blitzing, the reason 
being you're seeing more quarterbacks who 
can run as well as throw. “The athlete at 
quarterback is getting better and better,” 
says Gibson. “If you lay back there, it willbe 
something like dying a slow death. Teams 
may realize they'd be better off trying to put 
the heat on the quarterback rather than 
getting picked apart. Of course, it might not 
be as simple as it sounds. If you overrun 
him, it can be bye-bye. That's where the 
pros have it so good. Can you imagine 
Sonny Jurgensen running 40 yards for a 
touchdown?” 


END 
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MIAMI 


hat do "How-ie! How-ie! How-ie!” 
and “Peach! Peach! Peach!” have 
in common with the University of 
Miami? 

Well, they're not part of an initiation chant for 
some wild and crazy fraternity, with Bluto Biutar- 
sky from the movie Animal House as head cheer- 
leader. 

Actually "How-ie” is Head Coach Howard 
Schnellenberger. “Peach” is the Peach Bowl in 
Atlanta. Both were chants from the crowds in the 
Miami Orange Bowl last season, as the Hur- 
ricanes put together an 8-3 regular season, 
capped by a trip to the Peach Bowl on Jan. 2 

Schnellenberger even ordered a painting 
drawn on the Hurricanes’ locker room wall during 
the pre-season which depicted a player climbing 
to the top of a staircase of Miami's opponents 
and stating, “A Bowl Is the Goal.” 

“The only trouble with the painting,” said the 
coach, “was that | was stupid enough tolet it get 
publicized.” 

That's the kind of stuff that makes the op- 
position’s locker room wall. Schnellenberger 
came out looking like a prophet, though. The 
bowl was the first for Miami in 13 years. I feel so 
proud of this football team for what they set out 
to do and what they achieved when everyone 
thought they were down," the coach said, "We 
took the symbol of the phoenix bird by rising out 
of the ashes.” 

“Our goal this season," says junior quarter- 
backing sensation Jim Kelly, "is to go toa bigger 
bowl.” 

With the quick escape Schnelly, Kellyand Co. 
have made from the ashes at UM the past two 
seasons, that's not improbable. For the 18th- 
ranked team in the country, the 20-10 victory 
over Virginia Tech in the Peach Bowl was Miami's 
first nine-win season in 20 years and only the 
third in 55 years. The Hurricanes set a new total 
offense record with 3,756 yards and scored more 
points ina season (258) than any football team in 
school history 

The catalyst of the vaunted offense is Kelly. 
just another babe to drop out of Schnellenberg- 
er's cradle of quarterbacking sensations. 

The coach made his reputation as a Miami 
Dolphin offensive aide in the heyday of Bob 
Griese and Earl Morrall, preceded by an as- 
sistantship with the Los Angeles Rams during 
the high-flying days of Roman Gabriel. He nur- 
tured such signal-calling greats as Steve Sloan, 
Joe Namath and Ken Stabler while an assistant 
under Paul “Bear” Bryant at Alabama. 

More of a quarterbacking long shot was Kelly, 
who is being mentioned in the same breath as 
former Hurricane and pro great George Mira 

Kelly hails from East Brady, Pa, just an hour or 
so away from Namath's hometown of Beaver 
Falls, Pa. He grew up wanting nothing more than 
to play quarterback at Penn State. But Nittany 
Lions Coach Joe Paterno was thinking line- 
backer. And linebacker only was the spot after 
Kelly starred at that position as well as quarter- 
backing, punting and placekicking. 

“They told me linebacker," recalls Kelly, “and! 
told them ‘no.’ It just so happened that | made the 
trip to Penn State in high schoo! when they were 


playing Miami. | had no idea then that | would be 
playing down there. | always wanted to play for 
Penn State and would have if they'd have wanted 
me at quarterback.” 

He cites Florida's sunny winter weather and 
then-Coach Lou Saban as reasons forhis matric- 
ulation at Miami. 

“| nate playing in the snow," Kelly said. “And 
Saban told me we'd be passing the ball—that 
sold me. He also told Mike Rodrigue (another 
quarterback recruit, who started at QB and was 
moved to split end when Kelly took over) at the 
same time that we'd be running the ball. They 
ended up running the ball, but they had Ottis 
Anderson at halfback, so | can see why.” 


* Th 
Coach Howard Schnellenberger of the Hurricanes 
compares Jim Kelly favorably to Joe Namath. 


Kelly spent that freshman season as a frus- 
trated redshirt. Saban, always known for his 
vagabond ways as a coach, left following the 
1978 season after only two campaigns. His year 
in limbo upset Kelly so much that he'd call his 
four older brothers—all former linebacking stars, 
including former Baltimore and Detroit pro player 
Pat—for advice, 

“They'd all been through it before," he said. 
“The main thing they told me was not to let up. 
That my time would come. We're all real close, 
and if it wasn't for them | probably wouldn't be 
here.” 

The difference for Kelly came with Schnellen- 
berger, always an advocate of a strong passing 
game, and one fateful game at Penn State his 
freshman year. 

The 6-3, 204-pound youngster was making 
his first collegiate start for the Hurricanes against 
the Nittany Lions. Just your typical, mind- 
boggling debut: completing 18 of 20 passes for 
165 yards and a touchdown, Miami upset Penn 
State that day, 26-10, 

Except for a few minor injuries, there's been 
no stopping Kelly since, He finished last season 
with 109 completions in 206 attempts (52.9 per- 
cent) for 1,519 yards. His 11 touchdown passes 
tied the all-time school record in that category. It 
prompted Schnellenberger to compare his quar- 
terback favorably to Namath when he was a 
sophomore at Alabama. 

He throws short as well as Joe did,” says the 
coach, “and maybe better long,” Pretty sharp 


company, but, after all, Jim and Joe Willie are 
both Pennsylvania boys. 

“| guess it's just a coincidence that the area's 
known for quarterbacks," Kelly says, “but maybe 
it's due to our working a little harder because of 
all the snow.” 

The quarterback's hard work at the position is 
eased by a deep, talented group of receivers: 
Larry Brodsky and Rocky Belk at flanker and 
split end, respectively, along with tight ends Andy 
Baratta and Mark Cooper. Belk is the fastest man 
ever to play at Miami with 9.4 100-yard dash. 

Brodsky led the squad for the second straight 
time in 1980, catching 33 passes for 570 yards 
and three scores. "I can count on Larry 100 per 
cent to come down with the ball,” says Kelly. “I 
can only remember him dropping one pass that 
was near him since I've been here.” 

Kelly, despite having the utmost confidence in 
himself and his receivers, is quick to point out 
another important cog in the Miami offense. “All 
I need is the time to throw,” he says, referring to 
his offensive line and running backs who had 
better know how to pass-block as well as run 
with the football 

All-America candidate John Canei (6-5, 255) 
returns at left tackle, but the Hurricanes gradu- 
ated both guards and the center. In the backfield, 
Lorenzo Roan (152 carries for 669 yards) is a 
senior scatback supreme along with all the other 
runners—Mark Rush, Speedy Neal, Keith Griffin 
(brother of two-time Heisman winner Archie 
Griffin) and Greg Anderson. Forall the flash and 
dash of Miami's passing attack, the offense 
gained nearly as much yardage rushing as it did 
passing (1,855 to 1,902) last season. 

Linebacker Scott Nicolas, deep back Fred 
Marion and tackle Lester Williams are all being 
touted as All-America hopefuls by the Miami 
staff, Nicolas, a senior, already holds most of the 
Hurricane defensive records. With 322 tackles 
entering the season, he's a cinch, barring injury, 
to break three-time UM All-American Ted Hen- 
dricks' school record of 347 tackles. Marion inter- 
cepted seven passes in 1980 and is due to break 
the school mark in that category. 

Also, standout placekicker Dan Miller (15 of 24 
field goals made) and punter Greg LaBelle (40.6- 
yard average) are back. 

Miami's schedule is typically tough: archrivals 
Florida and Florida State, both victims last fall, 
will have revenge on their minds; Houston, Texas, 
Penn State, Virginia Tech and Notre Dame all 
loom ahead. 

Although the Hurricanes should be even 
stronger this season, there'll be a fine line 
between a fantastic Top Ten finish ora mediocre 
year against such talented competition. 

However, Kelly points out that most of the big 
names—Florida, Houston, Penn State, Virginia 
Tech and Notre Dame—will be playing in the 
Orange Bowl. The team averaged about 23,000 
last yearn the cavernous, 76,000-seat structure, 
and UM is planning to construct a new, 35,000- 
seat stadium on the Hurricanes’ campus up the 
road in Coral Gables. 

"| won't guess what we'll draw this year,” says 
Schnellenberger, “but it will be a heckuva lot 
higher than that." 

END 
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TULANE 


ven before the 1980 campaign was 

completed, the Tulane University foot- 

ball staff sensed it would have a 
predicament this upcoming season. 

It's a problem akin to owning one of those 
supersonic Concorde jet airliners, and leaving 
the driving to an inexperienced, rookie pilot. 

Sure, Alexander the Great may have been just 
a kid when he conquered the world. But this is 
big-time, college football. Those opposing defen- 
sive linemen don't check ID's when they rush a 
quarterback. It’s flatten first and ask questions 
later. 

That's what Coach Vince Gibson and Co. face 
as the coach enters his second season at the 
helm of the Green Wave. What is the offense to 
do without graduated quarterback Nickie Hall, 
when a stable of talented receivers returns? 

Hall was an extraordinary talent for the Wave 
during a 7-4 campaign in 1980, leading to a Hall 
of Fame bow! bid (a 34-15 loss to Arkansas). 
Hail, from Lake Charles, La., had just posted his 
eighth straight game of at least 200 yards (com- 
bined passing and running). Georgia Tech had 
just been trampled 31-14. 

The season was the first and only as a starter 
for Hall. Roch Hontas had dominated the position 
for three years. A New Orleans sportswriter 
wondered out loud why Tulane didn't redshirt 
Hall one of those years Hontas was up among 
the nation’s passing leaders, 

“Atone time, we did,” explained Charlie Davis, 
since-departed Tulane offensive co-ordinator. 
“We knew he was so good, and there was nobody 
behind Roch, that we felt that if Roch did get hurt 
...and to be honest, there were probably times 
that Nickie could have come in and been our 
starting quarterback .. .no telling what he would 
have been like ithe'd have played two full seasons 
before this one." 

Hall, though inconsistent, made the one season 
count. He set school season records for points 
accounted for as he passed for 132 points and 
ran for 42, tying the Tulane season record for TD. 
passes with 21. He tied a team record with five 
scoring passes against Rice. For the season, 
Hall's totals were 159 completions on 322 at- 
tempts for2,039 yards. Not counting lost yardage, 
he led the Wave runners with 472 yards. 

Hall said at the time he wondered about being 
redshirted, too, but was never asked about it. 

Now Gibson said, when he moved from the 
University of Louisville to Tulane before last 
season, that it was the first time he was coming 
into. a program that wasn't in a shambles. He 
credited Coach Larry Smith, who departed to 
Arizona, for a job well done. Too bad Gibson 
couldn't have been consulted, although after his 
hiring last year, the coach said: “The first thing 
I'm not going to do is change anything. Last 
year, Tulane was a wide-open football team and 
threw the football a lot. The kids believe in it, and 
I'm not going to change things.” 

He doubtlessly would have liked another year 
‘out of Hall, though. But then again, last year's 
backup received virtually no playing experience. 
Gibson no doubt is hoping that senior quarter- 
back Paul Catanese (6-2, 206) will perform as 
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‘Marvin Lewis hoffoots it for one of the gains 
that made him Tulare’s leading running back. 


well in his only year as a starter. Catanese’s 
statistics for 1980: two passing attempts, no 
completions, minus six yards in total offense. His 
projected backups—sophomore Wade Elmore 
and junior Mike McKay—have no game experi- 
ence with the Wave 

“1 feel pretty content about our offense,” Gib- 
son said during spring drills. “I think we're going 
to be better than we were a year ago because 
we're going to havea little more balance. Partic- 
ularly, if our quarterback plays good.” 

Whazzat? Gibson content with the offense, 
with such inexperience at quarterback? Is this 
the man who once said, “The offense boils down 
to one position—quarterback. When you throw 
the ball the way we do, you have to have the 
quarterback"? Obviously, he feels confident that 
the outstanding receiving corps—spearheaded 
by wide receiver Robert Griffin and tight end 
Rodney Holman —can catch the ball no matter 
whois on the throwing end. “We feel we can pass 
on anybody with those guys,” says Gibson. 

No drastic changes planned, but the coach is 
counting on much more production in the rush- 
ing department. “We want to balance our of- 
fense,” he said. "We're still gonna be a throwing 
team, but we want to run more.” 

Rangy Marvin Lewis (6-5, 186) will return for 
his senior season at tailback. This is one guy 
who won't complain about extra work. Lewis led 
the team in net rushing in 1980, coming outof the 
junior college ranks to gain 424 yards. But he 
carried the ball only 80 times in 11 games, an 
average of just over seven carries per ball game. 

“I was used to carrying the ball 30 times a 
game in high school and junior college,” Lewis 
explained during spring practice. “Last year, 
there were times when | was happy if | got the 
ball nine times during a game. We'll be running 
the ball more this year; that puts more of aburden 
on the backs, but | like it that way.” 

Fullback Kelvin Robinson (133 yards) returns 
to man the other backfield slot. Gibson drools 
when he mentions Griffin (45 catches, 801 yards, 
40 touchdowns) and Holman (42 catches, 481 
yards). Marcus Anderson (12 for 253, six TD's) 
has graduated, leaving the Lake Charles Con- 
nection —Anderson, Hall and Griffin all hail from 


the same Louisiana town—decimated. Nolan 
Franz (13 for 181 yards) is running No. 1 at the 
other wide receiver spot 

There's more of a concern on the offensive 
line. Regulars James Cathey, Arnie Diaz, Richard 
Hathaway, Scott Morrell, Chuck Pitcock and Rob 
Indicott are all lost to graduation. Only part-time 
starter Leo Janson at center and 1980 reserves 
Kenn Mackey and Andre Robert at guards have 
at least some experience. “It's the tackle spot 
that’s worrisome,” Gibson said, bemoaning a lack 
of depth at the position. 

The offense will be helped by the addition of 
offensive co-ordinator Ken Meyer, former San 
Francisco 49ers head coach and for 13 seasons 
a coach in the pro ranks (49ers, Bears, Rams, 
Jets). Before the pros, Meyer was an assistant at 
Alabama and Florida State, at the latter as a 
defensive assistant along with one Vince Gibson. 

Meyer was immediately struck by the enthu- 
siasm of the Green Wave. “They're young, they're 
impressionable, they're eager, they've got their 
ears wide open.” Meyer said. Some of the offen- 
sive players were immediately impressed with 
Meyer's savvy during spring drills. “With his 
experience and knowledge,” said Lewis, "you 
don't question his decisions." 

If you thought Gibson was concerned about 
his offensive line, the defensive front really has 
him tossing and turning. How about this spring 
quote from defensive line coach Vic Eumont: 
“We were horrible at the beginning of spring. 
then we were awful, now we're just terrible. We 
hope to be just bad by the end of the spring. 
We're just young. It's not that we have to get on 
anyone for lack of hustle or enthusiasm; we're 
just real young.” 

Only tackle Brian Douglas, with 13 tackles in 
1980, returns with any experience. Three-year 
starting tackle Kevin Cole (60 stops) and nose- 
guard Wilfred Simon (102 tackles) leave the 
biggest holes due to graduation. Noseguard Vic 
Perez and tackle James Sanders emerged during 
the spring, while Ole Miss transfer Mark Bourne 
is expected to add depth at tackle after recover- 
ing from knee surgery. 

Inside linebackers Frank Robinson (137 tack- 
les) and Marty Wetzel (117 stops) led the team in 
tackles as seniors. But outside linebacker Jeff 
Roberts returns after getting inon 79 tackles last 
fall. Cornerback Tyrone Smith is a good one. 

Placekicker-punter Vince Manalla returns for 
his junior year after hitting nine of 14 field goals, 
27 of 30 conversions, while punting for a 37.7- 
yard average. 

The Green Wave, after two straight bow! ap- 
pearances, will have a few scores to settle this 
season (they were losers to upcoming opponents 
Southern Mississippi and LSU), while highly 
regarded Atlantic Coast Conference schools 
Maryland and Clemson beef up the schedule. 
Nothing in Gibson's past would indicate that 
Tulane won't nab a third straight bowl appearance 
after this season 

“We need to get tougher, we need to get more 
physical,” the coach said. And, for the second 
straight season, the Green Wave will flow with a 
green quarterback at the controls. 

END 


MEMPHIS STATE 


onsider the story of Wrong Way 
Dockery, 

He's called "Wrong Way" like the 
chubbiest kid in class inevitably is nicknamed 
“Tiny.” Wrong Way Dockery always has been in 
the right place at the right time, you see, The 
former Texas Tech head football coach—usually 
known by his first name Rex—is hoping his 
recent move to the Memphis State helmis a right 
turn 

The origin of the Wrong Way, er, Dockery, 
who resemblesa husky, red-haired, freckle-faced 
version of Jimmy Carter: 

Itseemshe was in the Dallas airport terminal a 
year or So ago, waiting to catch a plane home to 
Lubbock, Texas, and Texas Tech University, He 
checked inat the gate, got his boarding pass and 
with some time to kill went to fetch a cup of 
coffee. While the coach was away, a gate change 
was announced, The plane leaving from the gate 
would be flying to Acapulco, not Lubbock. 

Poor Dockery was off getting coffee, though, 
and didn't hear the announcement. He lett his 
designated gate as usual, walked onto the plane 
and found himself a seat, |t wasn't until the plane 
was already airborne that ne discovered he was 
to visit Acapulco, a spot known forts bikinis, not 
footballl players. 

“Vve tried to keep that story quiet around here,’ 
says Dockery in his Memphis State coaching 
office. 

He allowed himself a laugh. No wonder... it 
was early spring, and he was undefeated at 
Memphis State. Wrong Way may be taken dif- 
ferently around here. For now, he's convinced 
it's the Right Way. 

The announcement of Rex Dockery as the 
new head coach at Memphis State last December 
caught many people by surprise. Why did he 
take the job? Why, after such names as former 
Wake Forest Coach John Mackovic, Southern 
Mississippi's Bobby Collins and Tulsa's John 
Cooper declined? Why, since Memphis State's 
football program had taken a dismal turn for the 
worse in recent years, culminating ina 2-9 ledger 
in 1980 and the dismissal of six-year Coach 
Richard Williamson? Why, with his Texas Tech 
program destined for an outstanding season, 
returning 19 starters and coming off a tremen- 
dous recruiting year after going 5-6 in the tough 
Southwest Conference? Why? 

For Dockery, it was time. 

"/felt the time was ripe," the 38-year-old coach 
says. “The timing was very important. | sawitas a 
chance to be back in this part of the country, 
where my roots are. | had coached high school 
in the state, recruited all over and made a lot of 
friends. | felt Memphis State had made a commit- 
ment toiits football program, and | felt the chance 
to bea part of it was a great opportunity. 

“Every job in the country is tough. I've always 
liked Memphis, from the times we came here and 
played (when Dockery was an assistant at the 
University of Tennessee and Georgia Tech). It's 
an area | feel completely at home in. | knew I'd 
eventually come back here to coach.” 

The state of Tennessee is indeed Rex Dockery 
country. 


The coach was one of the featured speakers at 
acclinic for high school players and coaches at 
Middle Tennessee State a few years ago, Dockery 
was coming off his first year as Texas Tech 
coach in 1978, an outstanding 7-4 season after 
his team was picked to finish in the cellar. 

That summer day in Murfreesboro, Tenn., Rex 
the Wonder Coach was given a hero's welcome 
His speech was as fiery as his shock of hair. He 
spoke of the importance of a winning attitude, 
what it takes to be a winner, 

The coaches and players were unanimous in 
their feelings for Dockery that day. He was a 
winner. A mob surrounded the coach after his 
speech. He pumped hands and signed scraps of 
paper. A sportswriter was the last one to have a 
crack at him. It had been 40 minutes since 
Dockery's speech, 

“You seem to have a chapter of your fan club 
still active around here," it was commented, 

“Ilefta few friends here,” understated Dockery 
with a weary smile. These were Dockery’s roots. 
He was raised in Cleveland, Tenn., and lettered 
as an offensive lineman for Tennessee, He was 
an immediate success asa high school coach at 
Harriman and Morristown, winning a state title 
his second season at Morristown East. 

From there, he moved to his alma mater as 
assistant coach under UT's Bill Battle. Stints as 
assistant coach at Georgia Tech, Vanderbilt and 
Texas Tech followed. When his former high 
school teammate Steve Sloan left the Tech head 
coaching job for Mississippi in 1978, offensive 
co-ordinator Dockery was promoted to head 
coach. 

Dockery's three-year record at Tech was only 
15-16-2, but the program was respected after 
years of playing second fiddle to other SWC. 
schools in the state. 

“The toughest thing was to up and leave a 
program that you felt you got to the point where 
you were ready to compete with anybody,” he 
said, 

By any measure, Memphis State isn't to that 
point yet. A week of spring football practices had 
been completed, and Dockery was asked what 
had been accomplished. “We spent an hour a 
day just blocking and tackling—we really did,” 
he replied. In a word, fundamentals, 

“It takes three or four years to build a program. 


New Coach Rex Dockery’ first quarterback at 
Memphis State probably will be Darrell Martin. 


We have no timetable, butt takes time. The great 
thing about sports, particularly about football, is 
that on any given Saturday, one team—a team 
that's ready mentally—can beat another team." 

Dockery said he really couldn't give an indi- 
cation of who will be playing where for his Tigers 
until the season begins. It's the youngest team 
he's ever coached—only four senior starters 
return. Young and inexperienced. 

Those players who did experience MSU's life 
and hard times last season won't have past 
performances held against them. The past was 
forgotten when Dockery set foot on campus 
“This is my team, the university's team, the play- 
ers’ team, the community's team,” he stressed. 
“To be honest, | haven't even looked at much of 
last year's film. A player won't be evaluated by 
past performance.” 

The Tigers return 38 lettermen, but both the 
offensive and defensive lines and the linebacking 
corps will be inexperienced, Only offensive guard 
Tom Dorian and tackle Bailey Lowery return as 
starters. Dockery said his offense will be similar 
to Memphis State's |-formation in years past. 
Returning starters John Bowers and Jerry Knowl- 
ton at wide receiver combined for37 catches and 
585 yards last season. They could be on the 
receiving end of passes once again thrown by 
quarterback Darrell Martin, junior from Memphis 
who completed 73 passes for 888 yards in 1980, 

Defensively, Dockery's first priority was to hire 
a top-flight assistant coach, He seems to have 
snagged just that in Chip Wisdom off Vince 
Dooley's national championship staff at Georgia, 
As defensive co-ordinator, Wisdomis installing a 
new wide tackle-six alignment that the Bulldogs 
employed 

Only five regulars return on defense, including 
noseguard Anthony Penchion (72 tackles), de- 
fensive ends Stanley Adams (83 tackles) and 
Mike Kleimeyer (56) and defensive backs Robert 
Levingston and Vincent Laws. 

It's probably best to throw out depth charts 
when dealing with Memphis State this season, 
though, "Everything is wide open," Dockery said 
"No one has been guaranteed a position,” 

The coach has been encouraged by what he's 
seen so far, not necessarily by what's on the 
practice field, either. “If | was to pick one thing, | 
feel the team’s attitude has been very good. | 
think all young people want to be a part ofa 
Winning program, Any time there's a change, | 
think they're receptive. They want to win,” he 
says. 

The challenge is there. Dockery received a 
pay boost in moving to Memphis State. Salaries 
have been raised for assistant coaches. The 
recruiting budget has been increased, The per- 
sonable coach has been touted as the "Prince 
Charming’ and the "Savior" of the MSU program 
If his five-year contract expires and there is little 
progress, it's been said the school should con 
sider either de-emphasizing football or dropping 
it entirely. 

“Life is a matter of challenges,” Dockery says. 
"It's fun to be a part of challenges. If you go in 
and believe you're going to make something 
good, you can do it.” 

END 
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LOUISVILLE 


fool and his money are soon parted,” 
so the saying goes. But then again, 
how did the fool come up with the 
money in the first place? 

Bob Weber, Louisville head football coach, 
was talking about fools, Texans and the pros- 
pects of his Cardinal team this fall. “I'm not a guy 
to make predictions,” said the second-year 
coach. “Fools and Texans make them—fools 
because they're fools and Texans because they're 
so confident.” 

And the coach didn't need to add what Texas 
is known for: oil, millionaires and top-notch 
football players. 

That, in a roundabout way, summarizes 
Weber's hopes and dreams entering this season, 
If he was a fool or a Texan, the coach would tell 
you that yes, Louisville football will soon make a 
national name rivaling its renowned 1980 NCAA 
championship basketball team. Weber being 
Weber, he won't put a timetable on such a tall 
order. 

“Sure, we have a chance,” Weber said, “But 
we've gotta prove things in recruiting, | think 
we've been successful in recruiting so far. We're 
still eft with a lack of experience but nota lack of 
players." 

Says standout senior linebacker Gene Hagan: 
"We have the players. The only thing keeping us 
from doing it is winning.” 

The Cardinals have played roughly .500 ball 
since Coach Lee Corso (now at Indiana) led a 
9-1 team in 1972, The schedule has improved 
since then, however. Weber's maiden campaign 
last fall registered only 5-6 in the won-loss 
column, butit ranked asa pleasant surprise for a 
team picked to win only two games in pre-season 
prognostications. 

Five Louisville opponents advanced to bow! 
games—Miami (Fla.), Florida State, Florida, Pitts- 
burgh and Southern Mississippi. Behind a 
staunch defense, the Cardinals ended their sea- 
son with a 6-3 upset of Independence Bowl- 
bound Southern Miss. With only two defensive 
starters missing from the squad, Louisville's 
hopes for a bowl are justifiably brighter this 
season. 

‘Among the most enthusiastic is Hagan—"my 
coach on the field,” says Weber. The Cardinal 
senior typifies the school's rise to national re~ 
spectability in football 

He was a four-year letterman in football and 
also lettered in tennis at the same Louisville 
Southern high school which spawned Phil 
Simms, the present New York Giants quarterback 
out of Morehead State in Kentucky, But no major 
college except his hometown school was inter- 
ested in a 5-107 fullback-linebacker. 

“| haven't gained any in height since the ninth 
grade,” Hagan said. “One year | was the biggest 
guy. Then everybody started growing up, and | 
became the smallest. I've gained about 25 pounds 
since (to 218). 

“| was recruited as a fullback. At the time, 
Kentucky said | was a little small, But | knew | 
could play there. Besides, their defense isn't half 
as good as ours is now.” 

Although Hagan—with a3.0 grade-point aver- 
age and a double major in communications and 
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‘ 
Louisville linebacker Jay Trautwein leaps in 
elation after recovering a fumble. 


special education—is thinking more about a 
broadcasting career than pro football, he says 
his football career has been helped by Simms’ 
occasional advice. 


“Our basketball team can 
beat anyone in the country 
on a given day. | feel like 
our football team is 
coming to that stage.” 


"| was in the eighth grade when he was a 


senior, but I've talked to him quite a bit," Hagan 
said. "He tells me to keep my strength. You know, 
Phil was only 175 pounds when he was in high 
school, but he was real strong. He's the kinda 
guy who stayed to himself; he produced on the 
field. He's kept coming back during his career, 
and | figured if he can do it, so can | 

"But | don't get to talk to him much now. He's 
married, like | am," added Hagan, who was baby- 
sitting his six-month-old daughter Brooke this 
particular day. 

“Hold on a second,” he said, interrupting the 
conversation, “She's crying.” 

Following a line of Louisville linebacking greats 
which includes Doug Buffone, Otis Wilson and 
last season's leading tackler, Eddie Johnson, 
Hagan came into his own at outside linebacker 
in 1980, His 82 tackles were second only to 
Johnson's 14. 

“The key is concentrating on getting to the 
ball,” Hagan said. “We have good speed on 
defense, and we pride ourselves on who gets to. 
the ball first. We'll squeeze the tackles in to try 
and contain the quarterback, and sometimes the 
offensive line won't touch us because we beat 


them off the line of scrimmage, We feel we can 
win games with our defense.” 

It showed in the statistics. Massive (6-4, 240) 
junior Richard Tharpe had 13 tackles for a loss 
among his 81 total stops at defensive tackle. The 
sacks counted for more than a football field in 
lost yardage, an impressive 103 yards. 

Hagan himself had nine sacks for 83 yards, 
while fellow linebacker Jay Trautwein tallied 11 
behind-the-line stops for 52 yards. 

With junior linebacker Trautwein and Hagan 
leading the way, the defense has no doubts that 
the Cardinals will achieve national football recog- 
nition. 

"ve never seen any players working as hard 
as we have every day. It'sa differentattitude than 
I've seen here,” Hagan noted, "Before, there 
would be 10-15 players missing practices for 
some dumb excuse. Now you never see anyone 
missing practice. The only way to play isto work, 

"We have discipline, On a lot of teams, if 
somebody breaks a rule, there'll be different 
treatment, but here it's the same for everyone. 
Goach Weber is on a one-to-one basis with the 
players, and he's fair with everybody, No one is 
treated any better than anyone else,” 

Weber and his Louisville squad agree that not 
all opponents on their schedule this season will 
be treated equally—at least not Florida State. 

FSU embarrassed the Cardinals 52-0 last fall 
in Tallahassee. Weber says that a victory over a 
proven national power like the Seminoles could 
launch Louisville into the limelight. The two 
teams open the season Sept. 5 at Florida State. 

“| don't know what caused it,” said Hagan. "We 
didn't play like that the rest of the year. I'm not 
saying welll beat ‘em, but it might be different 
than it was last year 

“The thing | like about our team this year is 
that, when we traveled to Florida State last year, 
we carried 31 freshmen and sophomores out of 
52 on the squad. Now all of those players return.” 

Weber—a Colorado native whose previous 
head-coaching experience was at Arizona of the 
pass-happy Western Athletic Conference—has 
retained his wide-open offensive philosophy. 

Center Jim Miller returns for the third straight 
season to anchor the offensive line. Weber calls 
senior tailback Don Craft'"the common denomi- 
nator’ of the running attack. Craft was the leading 
ground gainer last season with 687 yards in 140 
carries. The coach admits thatdangerous junior 
wide receiver Mark Clayton must get his hands 
‘on the ball more than his 15 catches in 1980 for 
the Cardinal offense to click in'81. Clayton was 
good for 19.2 yards per catch 

At quarterback, Weber says returning starter 
Pat Patterson, a senior, will receive a strong 
challenge from sophomore Dean May. Patterson 
completed 69 of 167 tosses last year (.413 per- 
centage) for 933 yards. 

“To get back to our basketball team,” Weber 
said, “there's a team that can beat anyone in the 
country on a given day. | feel like our football 
team is coming to that stage." 

Fool, Texan or football coach, Weber and his 
Louisville squad are seeking simply this: to gain 
a piece of the monarchy ina town where basket- 
ball is king. 


END 


Southeastern Blue Chippers 


by Bill Buchalter 


he Southeast is bullish on running 
backs, quarterbacks and receivers this 
fall 

It's the year of the skill performers, and the 
numbers are encouraging on the football schol- 
arship market. Investors WILL get a high rate of 
return. 

From tiny Philadelphia, Miss., to the metro- 
politan centers of Memphis, Miami, Atlanta and 
New Orleans, it's a bull market. A blue chip 
market. 

For those coaches who like to stay on the run, 
this is the year of Marcus Dupree... and Ray- 
mond Tate... and John L. Williams. ..and Kenny 
Flowers. ..and Roman Bates... and Allen Evans. 
Running backs all. Blue chips all. And they're 
just, pardon the non-Southern expression, the 
tip of the iceberg. 

This is also the year of Hassan Jones... and 
Richard Relliford...and George Almones. .. and 
Jimmy Hockaday....and Joe King...and Tony 
Slaton...and Jeff Parks...and George Smith. 
Receivers all. Superior athletes all 

The year of Gerald Browner and Andre Harris 

._ and Keith Bosley andJohnHand . . .and 
Joe Prince—the big-bodied blue chippers. 

And this is the year of Tony Robinson, who 
leads an impressive list of Florida-bred quarter- 
backs with a strong arm and statistics that should 
break the marks of Wally Woodham and Jimmy 
Jordan, the most famous names preceding him 
at pass-conscious Tallahassee Leon High. 

You must have a Robinson or a Mike Whitaker 
of Leslie County, Ky., or a Jerry McDonald of 
Wilkerson County, Miss., to throw the ball to the 
stable of thoroughbred receivers available. Be- 
fore Robinson's storied career ends at Leon, he 
will throw for more than 5,000 yards and 70 TD's, 
eclipsing the Woodham-Jordan years. And they 
did just fine at Leon and Florida State. 

Perhaps the receivers outnumber the running 
backs in a galaxy year. 

But footballers beware. Lakeland's Almones 
and Riviera Beach's Relliford are also Florida's 
top two basketball prospects and could opt for 
that direction. They are, simply, superiorathletes. 
Gifted with size, speed, soft hands and ability to 
make things happen. Both were Florida all-staters 
as juniors. 

And yet, they both would rank just behind 
Jones, who helped Clearwater’s basketball team 
with Florida's 4A state title but will be a definite 
football recruit. He was the lone junior on 
Florida's All-Southern delegation, caught 18 TD 
passes and astonished scouts with his acrobatic 
catching abilities. 

Elsewhere around the South, speedy receivers 
abound, like Slaton and King, a pair of 4.4 40- 
yard sprinters from Decatur (Ga.) Columbia and 
Jackson (Miss.) Calloway. Both can also fly from 
defensive secondary positions. 

Smith of Coffee County., Ga., Hockaday from 
Brentwood (Tenn.) Academy and Parks of Gar- 
dendale (Ala.) High are the bigger. bruising, 


SEC's Elite Eleven 
Top prospects in the seven-state Southeastern Conference area: 


George Almones, WR, 6-4, 188, Lakeland, Fla. (Kathleen) 
Roman Bates, RB, 6-1, 185, Memphis, Tenn. (Hamilton) 
Keith Bosley, OL-DL, 6-4, 250, Richmond, Ky. 

Gerald Browner, DL, 6-5, 305, Atlanta, Ga. (Woodward Academy) 
Marcus Dupree, RB, 6-2, 205, Philadelphia, Miss. 

Allen Evans, RB, 6-2, 200, Enterprise, Ala. 

John Hand, DL-OL, 6-7, 270, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Hassan Jones, WR, 6-2, 180, Clearwater, Fla. 

Richard Relliford, TE, 6-5, 208, Riviera Beach, Fla. 

Tony Robinson, QB, 6-4, 190, Tallahassee, Fla, (Leon) 
Raymond Tate, RB, 6-2, 210, Minden, La. 


blocking types who stand 6-3, 6-4 and 6-3, 
respectively. Parks also qualifies as a defensive 
line prospect, while Smith could be a defensive 
end in the mold of a Ricky Holt, a Middle Geor- 
gian nowat Tennessee who was a Parade maga- 
zine All-American. 

And then there are more multisport standouts 
who should receive national attention. Like Ty- 
rone Sorrells, the thoroughbred receiver-basket- 
baller from tiny Buford, Ga., where he was 1A 
football Lineman of the Year. He's a deep threat 
asa receiver, a major college prospect in hoops. 
Or like Preston Gray, the Louisville speedster 
who has run in the low 49's for 440 yards in track 
and is rangy at 6-3. 

Ah, yes, the running backs. 

For two years, Dupree has been called the 
next Herschel Walker. The youngster from Phila- 
delphia, Miss., has size, and he has speed, run- 
ning a 9.6 100-yard dash as a sophomore. And 
he has impressive statistics with over 3,500 career 
rushing yards and 58 career touchdowns. 

Memphis speedster Bates is a bruising 185- 
pounder who has run 9.9 for 100 yards. Tate, a 
two-time All-Louisiana choice from Minden, is 
even bigger at 210 and faster at 9.7. 

Astute University of Florida recruiter Sonny 
McGraw calls John L. Williams “the great John 
LHe runs the 40 in 4.4. He's the kind of back who 
makes you enthusiastic.” Spruce Creek's Kenny 
Flowers is almost as big (188 to 195) and faster in 
the 100 (9.8 and 10.66 electronic for 100 meters). 

Evans of Enterprise, Ala., still growing and 
gaining favor as a big back in the 'Bama mold, 
rushed for over 1,300 yards and into a berth on 
the big school all-state team. 

In the South, there are other running backs to. 
remember: like Georgian speedsters Mike Easley 
of Atlanta Westminster, Mike Travis of Marietta 
Walton and Willie Hill of Tifton. 

Like Nathan Wonsley of Moss Point, Miss., 
that famous town in Dixie football; Walter Lewis 
of Hueytown, Ala., if he overcomes a tragic 
shooting incident: and Floridians Terrance Flag- 


ler of Fernandina Beach and Leonard Wilson of 
Fort Lauderdale. 

Like Leonard Sullivan of Shelby County, Ky., 
who rushed for 1,800 yards and an all-state berth 
as a junior, and James Alexis of New Iberia, La., 
the little brother of former Tulane star Alex Alexis. 

Defensive backs look impressive on the hoof, 
too. Like Patrick Miller of Panama City, Fla., and 
Raymond Peterson of Columbus, Ga., and 
Rodney Jarmon of Florence (Ala.) Coffee, who 
doubles as a big-time basketball suspect. 

Complementing the backsare an able-bodied 
group of linemen and linebackers. 

Hand of Sylacauga, Ala., is the tallest at 6-7, 
Browner of Atlanta Woodward the heaviest at 
305 and Harris the fastest (4.75) of the linemen. 
Bosley of Richmond, Ky, is a three-year stand- 
out who trimmed down from the 270 range to 
become a complete football player 

They are joined around the South by such 
large luminaries as 245-pound Randy Stokes of 
Tallassee, Ala. and 270-pound Andrew Lewis, 
Florida's 4A unlimited division state wrestling 
champion out of Miami Northwestern, who fig- 
ures to be that city's most nationally recruited 
lineman since Lester Williams. 

Like Phil Wallace, a swift 250-pounder from 
Chamblee, Ga., who got the size in the family. 
His brother was a 165-pound running back, Like 
David Gardner, a massive 260-pounder out of 
Union County in Erwin, Tenn., and Brad Horner, 
another ina long line of outstanding linemen at 
Slidell, La, 

Linebacker-defensive end types are abun- 
dant, too. Like Verdis Bone of Cedartown, Ga., 
who was a 210-pound all-stater as a junior, and 
rangy Eric Hector of Gonzalez Tate, an important 
cog ina 4A Florida state championship last year. 

Like Joe Cofer, a205-pound baby brother of a 
Knoxville, Tenn., football family; Vincent Elder, a 
long-limbed 225-pound Georgian, from Decatur, 
who doubles at fullback and linebacker, and 
210-pound Sam Albritton, a quality athlete from 
Laurel, Miss 

END 
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Football 
is important! 


...50 is the FCA 


THE FELLOWSHIP 
OF CHRISTIAN ATHLETES 


SEC Recruiting 
Round 


by Bill Buchalter 


f size and speed are winning football 

barometers, the storm clouds won't 

be hanging over Alabama, Florida and 
Florida State for the next four seasons. 

The perennially powerful Crimson Tide 
and Gators recruited the necessary size. 
The Seminoles got more than their share of 
speed, 

Many of the Southeastern finger-wavers 
and eyebrow-raisers were pointed or lifted 
toward Tuscaloosa, Gainesville and Talla- 
hassee as the recruiting wars subsided. 

Alabama signed nine players in the over- 
230-pound category, including mammoth, 
homegrown, 270-pound talent Hardy Walker. 
Florida signed 10 in the over-230 class, 
including Miamian Lomas Brown, a 255- 
pounder with speed. FSU signed six All- 
Southern backs, including Cedric Jones of 
Valdosta (Ga.) Lowndes High who was 
timed at 100 yards in 9.49 as a junior. 

Walker, Brown and Jones are singular 
reasons why ‘Bama, Florida and FSU are 
the three to watch. But there's much, much 
more to come. And the talent was not limited 
to those three schools. 

Louisiana State and Tennessee scored 
late recruiting coups to push the front three 
while Mississippi and Kentucky brought 
some nationally recruited talent back home. 
Southern Miss proved it could continue to 
recruit with its SEC brothers, Vanderbilt felt 
its year was the best in memory and Georgia 
salvaged some national championship pride 
by signing one of the South's most sought- 
after players and one of the nation’s fastest. 

The coups include North Carolina all- 
stars Lance Smith and Terry Baxter to LSU, 
huge Georgia lineman Bill Mayo plus 
Missouri quarterback-kicker Alan Cockrell 
to Tennessee and Cincinnati Moeller line- 
man Bruce Williams to Kentucky. Southern 
Miss scored with big linemen Willie Portis, 
Jerry Byrd and Fred Baskin. Vanderbilt 
points with pride to South Carolina quarter- 
back import Ardell Fuller and Texan Glenn 
Watson, a big tight end who was coveted 
by the University of Texas. 

Defensive back Antonio Render is Geor- 
gia’s pride, as is sprinter Tron Jackson, a 
South Carolina import who was clocked in 
10.4 for 100 meters as a junior. 


SEC coaches welcome many fine freshman backs this season, but they're lucky if they get one like 
Herschel Walker of Georgia, the prize recruit in 1980, once in a lifetime. 


Before starting with a capsule look, it 
should be pointed out that one reason for 
Southeastern success at Florida and FSU 
(don't forget Miami and Florida A&M, too) 
is the numbers game. For the past four 
seasons, 225 or more high school seniors 
in the state have signed scholarships to 
Division | and I-AA. Floridians figure, at the 
rate of $5,000 per year per scholarship, that 
they have a $4.5 million industry annually. 

First, the SEC: 


ALABAMA: Walker and Joe Dismuke are 
the biggest to roll in on the incoming Tide, 
both at 270, but Alabama will not win on 
brawn alone. Two clever, running quarter- 
backs (Bubba Brister of Monroe, La., and 
Perry Cuda of Summerville, S.C.), two pow- 
erful linebackers in homegrown Ricky 
Moore and Georgian Todd Roper, a sensa- 
tional kicking specialist in Terry “Big Foot” 
Sanders and a swift running back in Don 
Horsetead also are highly prized. 

(continued) 
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Florida Coach Charlie Pell and his staff were among the most successful recruiters anywhere. 


(SEC Recruiting continued) 

AUBURN: Big Atlantan Ron O'Neal 
should make an immediate contribution to 
new Coach Pat Dye on either side of the 
scrimmage line. So should swift back Eric 
Denson of Titusville, Fla., and quarterback- 
punter Ken Hobby of Tifton, Georgia. 

FLORIDA: Everybody wants to talk about 
the big guys, but the ones Gator alumni are 
anxious to see in Orange and Blue are 
linebackers Collie Tolliver and Tim Newton, 
versatile Howard Akers and unsung Victor 
Bradley who was Florida's No. 1 player on 
the Orlando Sentinel Star All-South listing. 
Billy Hinson, Alton Jones, Wes Mann and 
Ricky Williams join Brown as brawny, highly 
touted behemoths who lend a solid look for 
the future. 

GEORGIA: Joining the defending cham- 
pions are junior college linebacker Steve 
Abram who brings a big reputation from 
California, kicking specialist Kevin Butler 
who fills a major need, and linebacker Knox 
Culpepper who brings a tradition of old- 
fashioned, smart, tough Georgia family foot- 
ball to the Junkyard Dogs. 

KENTUCKY: Just beating Notre Dame 
to Williams would make a recruiting season 
for the Wildcats, but Coach Fran Curci didn't 
stop there. He beat South Carolina for Miami 
standout John McVeigh, he beat Ohio State 
to crack linebacker Tony Czack of Parma 
and tackle Richard Jordan of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and kept some Bluegrass-bred thor- 
oughbreds in the home stable in linebacker 
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Willie Branham, running back George 
Adams and defensive back Paul Calhoun. 

LOUISIANASTATE: National recruitJeff 
Dale of Winnfield is the perfect comple- 
ment to the Kannapolis, N.C., imports to 
Baton Rouge. The 200-pound Dale—one of 
America's great defensive back prospects— 
joined fellow Bayou products like running 
back Scott Ayres, quarterback Timmy Byrd, 
tight end Randy Edwards and linebacker 
Greg Dubroc to give second-year Coach 
Jerry Stovall an improved outlook toward 
the future. 

MISSISSIPPI: The knock on Steve Sloan 
is that he recruits well in Tennessee, but 
not the players of the Ole Miss tradition at 
home. Well, it's true that Sloan continued to 
recruit well in his old stomping grounds of 
Tennessee—luring quarterback Kent Austin. 
and hulking tackle Marcus Green across 
the state line. But Sloan also got Meridian's 
Greg Walker and Bobby Clark plus Amory's 
Lee Davis to keep the home folks happy. 
Sloan also added a lanky sleeper in Paul 
Davis, a former high school receiving team- 
mate of John Fourcade's passes who came 
back to Ole Miss via Oklahoma and Hinds 
(Miss.) Junior College. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE: From the univer- 
sity that put Moss Point, Miss., on the high 
school football map, welcome W.C. (“I never 
met a Moss Point football player | didn't 
like") Johnson and Ernest Ashford into the 
Bulldog fold. State went for linemen in a big 


way and proudly points to homegrowns 
like Kevin Walker and Eric Mell. The Bull- 
dogs also expanded their recruiting scope 
to six states and hope that Tampa lineman 
Eugene Gimblett turns out to be a super- 
sleeper like fellow Floridian Billy Jackson 
was a year ago. 

TENNESSEE: The Vols kept some good 
ones at home and did their usual wide range 
of recruiting. Homegrowns included nose- 
guard Todd Upton of Alcoa, punter Jimmy 
Colquitt of Knoxville and running back 
Johnnie Jones of Mumford. The imports 
featured defensive end Ricky Holt of Tifton, 
Gaz, lineman David Moon of Hazel Green, 
Ala., quarterback Mark Hogan of Pittsburgh 
and linebacker Jim Biondi of South Plains, 
New Jersey. 

VANDERBILT: An influx of junior college 
talent, led by California linebacker Chris 
Guiterrez, is expected to spice the Com- 
modores. Fleet defender Clay Parker, 
Atlanta scholar-receiver Frank Sullivan and 
big Ohio lineman Lance Lohr complement 
them. 

And some major independents: 

FLORIDA STATE: The late signing of 
Jessie Hester, fleet receiver-defensive back 
from Belle Glade, Fla., was the piece de 
resistance for Bobby Bowden. He is con- 
sidered the state’s best since Anthony 
Carter. Hester was one of eight All-Southern 
selections signed by the Seminoles. Join- 
ing Jones and Hester are running backs 
Greg Allen of Milton, Tony Smith of Miami, 
Roosevelt Snipes of Sarasota, defensive 
back Brian McCreary of Germantown, 
Tenn., receiver Steve Player and quarter- 
back Eric Thomas, both of Valdosta, Ga. 
FSU was particularly strong in Georgia 
where the Seminoles signed nine. 

MIAMI: Coach Howard Schnellenberger 
calls it “the finest recruiting year” the Hurri- 
canes have had in memory. Some big line- 
men, like Willie Lee Broughton of Fort 
Pierce, Florida All-Stater Dallas Cameron 
of Melbourne, tight end Tom Deming of 
Miami and defensive end Joe Kohlbrand of 
Merritt Island plus the usual group of mid- 
western imports mean Miami will be tough 
as usual for the next few years. 

SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI: Besides the 
big linemen, Coach Bobby Collins attracted 
renowned running back James Cooper— 
who has phenomenal high school stats— 
plus versatile Mitch Doze. Cooper is from 
Raymond and Doze from Pascagoula as 
USM elected to stay at home in the recruit- 
ing wars. 

TULANE: The Green Wave graduated 
several fine Florida players, so they went 
right back to get some more, including run- 
ning back Mike Jones and kicker Tony 
Wood who were all-staters. Big linebacker 
Jeff Wenzel, from suburban New Orleans, 
was a prize catch. 

END 


Stanford Recruited Best 


by Marvin West 


computer expert in the nuclear 

industry, Dr. Charles Holland of 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., evaluates 

America’s high school football talent with 
the eye of an old-time horse trader. 

Ayear ago, Dr. Holland boldly announced 
Herschel Walker was the No. 1 prize. By 
December, Dr. Holland looked pretty smart. 

This time, Dr. Holland says a quarterback 
from Escondido, Calif., Sean Salisbury, is 
the country’s finest recruit. Southern Cal 
got him... and four other superstars from 
the famed Holland Top 100. 

Salisbury is already the right size for the 
NFL, 6-5 and 210. He is a drop-back passer. 
In asubpar senior season, Sean completed 
121 for 1,743 yards and 18 touchdowns. 

“Don't be misled,” says Dr. Holland. “He's 
better than his numbers. His junior season 
was considerably better.” 

Holland isn’t saying Salisbury will be an- 
other Walker. 

“| never saw another Herschel Walker,” 
said the man with the measuring stick. “I'm 
not confident | ever will see another.” 

Holland does not guess at which players 
belong on his list. He assembles an astound- 
ing amount of information. He has power 
ratings for each state, subratings for certain 
hotbeds within most productive areas. He 
knows what a No. 1 prospect in Texas or 
Pennsylvania or Florida or California is 
worth in relation to a No. 1 from Utah or 
New York. 

He pursues 40-yard dash times until he is 
confident of accuracy. He is interested in 
age, strength, agility and attitude. His com- 
plicated set of criteria is spiced with scout- 
ing reports from sources he has tested. 

Dr. Holland's computer says Stanford led 
the college community in recruiting. Seven 
signees are worth 506 points based on 100 
for No. 1 and one point for No. 100. 

The upcoming Pac-10 power signed re- 
ceiver Emile Harry, quarterback Fred Buck- 
ley, tight end Garin Veris, linemen John 
Barns and Terry Jackson, linebacker Tom 
Briehl and center Brent Martin. It was a 
remarkable roundup. 

Michigan signed seven off the list, includ- 
ing fourth-ranked Greg Washington, adefen- 
sive back. The Wolverines’ runner-up total 
is 458 points. Notre Dame signed nine from 
Holland's 100 with a combined value of 429 
points. That puts the Irish third. 

Southern Cal, with five signees, scored 
418 points. Florida dominated Southern 
signing, secured seven worth 364. 

UCLA was sixth in the national recruiting 
race (four for 259). Florida State ranked 
seventh (four for 258). Oklahoma got five 
for 246, Ohio State four for 171 and Ten- 
nessee four for 167. 

END 


Dr. Charley Holland’s Top 100 


Name-Posttion 
1. Sean Salisbury, qb 
2 BilFralicst 
3. Aaron Roberts, 
© Greg Weshingion, ab 
'5| Mark Ryplen, qb 
& Jack Del Rio 
7. Cearie Jones, ro 
3. Emile Harry, we 
2. Fred Buckley, qb 

10. Doug Wiliam ot 

11 Micnes! Alo, rb 

42. Willam Perry, 

42 Garin vers, ¢ 

44 Hardy Walker, t 

Rleky Holle 

Dave Baran, t 

Bruce Brown, t 

‘ease Hester, wr 

Jone Barns, 2 

3. Antonio Render, db 

Alvin Ross, rb 

22. Brian Mercer, rb 

23. Ronnie Pits, do 

24 Toad Badge, 

25: Terry Jackson, 

26. Greg Walker, @ 

27. Fred Crutcher 

26. Mark Bavaro, { 

28. Kenneth Davis, ro 

30; Greg sims, 

31. Billy Hinson. 9 

32, Chuck Faveette, rb 

33. Carey Willams, { 

34. Colle Tolliver, 1b 


35. Alan Jamison, Ib 
36. Mark Brooks, 7b 

37. Jim Karsatos, gb 

38. Howard Akers, db 
38. Lawrence Hardin, 
40. Erle Applewhite, 

41. Berard Giddings, wr 
42. Nell Hope, Ib 

443. Brent Duhon, wr 


: Tom Knoebel, g 

3. Terry Baxter, rb 

. Anthony Gulley, qb 
‘Jim Lachey, 


Danny Anarene ro 
Greg Allen 

Lance Metian, qb 
BIN Mayo, 

Ray Chidress,t 


95. 
‘96. Chuck McCall, 9 
97. Todd Upton, 
98. Joe Joyner, c 

99. Elbert Walls, db 
100. Tim Joiner, rb 


Ht. 
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SLSRLLELS 


CRETE, 


Hometown 
Escondido, Callt. 
Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

Detroit 

‘Spokane 

Hayward, Call. 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Fin. Valley, Call, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 
Orchard Park, N.Y. 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Washington, D.C. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Los Angeles 
Miami 

Houston 

Cincinnati 
Fullerton, Calit 
Panama City, Fla. 
West Orange, Texas 
Memphis. 

Mariln, 


Belle Glade, Fl 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Miami 


Chicago 
depiin Mo, 
wieago 
Witingboro, 
Oak Gien, W. Va. 


Whitehall, Pa. 
Weukegan, Ii, 


La. 


Chicago 
Kannapolis, N.C. 
Dallas 
St. Henry, Ohio 
incinnati 
Renton, Wash. 
Miami 
Bellport, N.Y. 
Kannapolis, N.C. 
Huntevile, Al 
Madera, Call 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Titton, Ga. 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles 
Milton, Fla. 
Metairie, La. 


Texas City, Texas 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Fort Lupton, 
Deer Park, Texz 


College 
Southern Cal 
Pitt 

Michigan State 
Michigan. 
Washington State 
Southern Cal 
Florida State 
Stanford 
Stanford 
Kentucky 
‘Southern Cal 
‘Clemson 
Stantord 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
UCLA 
Michigan 
Florida State 
Stanford 
Georgia 
Oklahoma 
Michigan’ 
UCLA 

Texas 
Stanford 
Mississippi 
Southern Cal 
Notre Dame 
Texas Christian 
Oklahoma 
Florida 
UCLA. 

Notre Dame 
Florida 
Baylor 

Notre Dame 
Ohio State 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
Houston 


Houston 
Southern Cal 
Texas 
Florida 
Michigan 


Florida State 


Michigan 
Washington 
Notre Dame 
Stanford 
Michigan 

Lsu 

‘Texas Christian 
‘Ohio State 
Notre Dame 
Washington 
Florida 

Tulane 


Oklahoma 
Auburn 
Notre Dame 
Arkansas 
UCLA 
Florida State 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Texas A&M 


Southern Methodist 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
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HONEY 
WATCHING 


(continued) 


(Upper left) The Big Ten is well represented 
by Ohio State's cute Schaefer twins, Beth and 
Jill. (Left) Liniversity of Washington's Monica 
Hard has been in the Honey- Watching section 
in previous years. (Above) Dor Rae Tubb of 
Texas shows why all “The Eyes of Texas” are 
on her during Longhorn games, Missouri's 
Cindy Arena won last year’s National Honey- 
Watching contest. Perhaps Kelly Thagard 
(shown on the opposite page) could make it hwo 
in a row for Old Mizzou. (continued 


Special Offer! 1 


BRYANT 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION 
Stagg’s all-time winningest 
record to be broken by Coach | 
Bryant in ’81. You will want to | 
keep the special edition. 


Send check or money order for $5.50 to: 
Athlon Publications 

3818 Cleghorn Avenue 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Name 


ee Lip 


NOTE: This is Athlon’s Alabama edition, with only a 
different cover from that of some editions. 


ATHLON ’s 


(continued) 


(Right) Beth Spencer of Mississippi State is a hopeful wiriner of the 
Vitalis contest, while (below) Angie Troutman (left) and Denise Conrad 
(right) of Tennessee have been past national and regional winners. This 
presentation was made during last year’s Alabama-Tennessee game, 
(Bottom left) Wendy Miller of Southern Cal's rally girls and (bottom right) 
Texas Tech's Bethany Evans represent their Western schools with style. 

(continued) 


(continued) 


(Upper left) Rhonda Shear (Miss 
Greater Los Angeles for 1979) gets the 
attention of those watching the Tourna- 
ment of Roses parade, while (lower left) 
Georgia's reigning National Cham- 
pions were cheered on by Debby Lloyd. 
Colorado has not won many games 
lately, but lovely Susan Smith was 
devoted to the Buffs with enthusiasm 
every Saturday (above). END 
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HERTZ #1 EXPRESS LEAVES 
THE COMPETITION STANDING STILL. 


At Hertz, what keeps us ahead of our competition 
is keeping you ahead of yours. 
So if there's a service that can get you into or out 


of a car faster, or something that speeds up the paper- 
4.can bet Hertz is doing it. 
ke #1 Express 
Hertz #1 Express lets you fly straight from your 
plane to your car. Without waiting in line at the terminal 
counter. Without waiting for your rental agreement to be 
filled out. And without wasting time. 
Just call your corporate travel 
ravel agent or Hertz and ask 
When you make your 
ive us your Hertz #1 Club 


number confirming 
g. Write the number on your 
#1 Express pass which can be 


call 800- 654. “381 
or ultant. 


WHERE WINNERS RENT 


HERTZ FEATURES THE EXCITING NEW FORD ESCORT 


picked up at any Hertz 
office or from your travel 
consultant. 

After you land, 

your #1 Express 

pass to the Hertz courtesy 
bus driver. You'll be taken to the #1 Express booth where 
your completed contract will be ready and waiting. And 
so will your car. (Recently, a salesman from Chicago 
completed this transaction in 20 seconds.) 

No other rent-a-car company has anything that 
even comes close. 

If you want to get off to a good head start, try 
Hertz #1 Express. 

After all, it won't be long before your competition will. 


#1 EXPRESS. THE WORLD'S FASTEST 


WAY TO RENT A CAR. ® 


Hertz) 


=~ PUTA. - 
HEATER IN. 


The Great Rivalries :ovin.i 


Tickets $200.00 a pair, cotton candy, pues ides, the second Saturday in October at 
the Texas State Fair, all can mean only one ti 


g—Longhorns vs. Sooners in Dallas! 


the cornerstone of his 
Cenc uel 


game,” tod: 
rere ede 
WT Ralseeitcl aes rite tence 


| (hie a eee 


‘it has become an event. One 


Aue ee eae anaes 


Order hat been restored to downto 
if ieee icy emptor 
as if every : in 

Commerce Street. a 


Hysteria and dangerous, Now it 
oo d hysterical. 
has been restored to the city, but 


not necessarily to the game. Chee 
(continued) 


Mx Boston Introduces 


1e-Book. 


‘BOST 


From the man who y i ‘So a Me "Bets ina 
the Official Bartender’s Guide.* Colada tastes like a. 

A full line of prepared From the manwho great Pitta Colada 
cocktails made the way cocktails wrote the book. ought to taste. 
were meant to be mad Mixed in exactly the Perfect. Every time: 


Mr. Boston Cocktails: From the man who wrote the book. 


25-40 Proof, in, MA., Owensboro, KY, Albany. G 


~ One size fits all. 


the pressure leading up to it, which a few 
players say is over-inflated, hasn't changed. 
The pedestrians in this confrontation are 
still bashing at each other, head-on traffic 
on a narrow, 100-yard sidewalk. It still has 
its share of twists and unreal endings, its 
sudden heroes and its sudden victims. 

In 1962, for example, Oklahoma had a 
promising flanker named Lance Rentzel. But 
he was injured in the weeks leading to the 
Texas game, and Coach Bud Wilkinson 
scratched him from the traveling squad. 
Rentzel hitchhiked to Dallas, suited up and 
almost brought Oklahoma a victory with 
two long pass receptions just before the end 
of the first half. Texas won 9-6. Rentzel 
accounted for the six points, 

One of the strangest and most emotional 
games was the last Texas-OU game Royal 
saw from the sideline, the 1976 game that 
ended 6-6. The score itself hints at a dull 
afternoon. Didn't the offenses show up? Did 
the game put 75,000 souls to sleep in the 87 
degree heat? 

It was anything but a 60-minute nap. To 


The Great Rivalries 


(continued) 


Unlike other big rivalries, the Texas- 
OU weekend starts in motion long 

before Saturday. Frozen margaritas, 
great Mexican food for the press and 
officials at Casa Dominguez, jail for 
street rowdies on Friday night are 

all part of the fun. 


this day, Royal calls it one of the best defen- 
sive games he’s ever seen, “a masterpiece.” It 
also became one of the most heartbreaking 
decisions he’s ever had to swallow. To him, 
it was not a tie, but a catastrophe, a loss, 

The game had the undertow of the spy 
charges, and Royal and OU Coach Barry 
Switzer on the field before the game were 
like two coiled snakes. They neither spoke 
nor smiled. They were at war. 

Texas took its 6-0 lead into the fourth 
quarter, and it might as well have been 60-0, 
so unyielding was the Longhorn defense. 
OU had made but two first downs. 

Late in the game, Texas coaches between 
the press box booth and the sidelines dis- 
cussed a quick kick. Jam the Sooners in their 
end of the field and let the defense ice the 
game. Instead, the coaches ordered simple 
“no-risk” dive, or blast plays, into the line. 
With 5:31 left, Ivey Suber, the first of the 
domino stack of victims to fall in an incred- 
ible sequence, fumbled on the Texas 37. 

Oklahoma tied the game in 10 plays. A 
simple extra point kick by Uwe von Scha- 


mann would likely win the game for the 
Sooners. But center Kevin Craig snapped 
the ball over the holder’s head with 1:38 left. 

This game had more victims than the last 
act of a Shakespeare play. 

“T still think about that fumble,” says 
Royal almost five years later. “We lost our 
composure there at the end, and, to tell the 
truth, that tie felt like a loss. It hurtas much 
as any loss, anyway. I guess I wanted to win 
it as much as any. It was truly a defensive 
masterpiece.” 

Among the interesting facets of the game 
are its streaks, and the influence they had on 
the careers of the coaches. Darrell Royal 
was at Texas because his predecessors hadn’t 
beaten OU in six games. Politics suddenly 
looked better to Wilkinson because the 
Sooners lost to Royal's teams six straight. 
Wilkinson‘s successor, Gomer Jones, lost two 
straight to Texas—and his job. 

The '76 game, with its accusations and 
frustrations, probably turned Royal's 
thoughts seriously toward retirement. 

In a great ‘68 game, won by Texas 26-20, 


(continued on page 167) 
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Bobby Bowden and 


The Miracle at Florida State 


by Marvin West 


hat are they doing to good 

old Bobby? He doesn't deserve 

it. They really ought not treat 

him like this. Bobby didn't do anything 
wrong. 

This man, Bobby Bowden, spent years 
inching up the ladder, a flare pattern here, a 
screen there, a sideline cut out that way or 
maybe a draw when the linebackers weren't 
looking. He made it all the way from Howard 
College to the Orange Bowl, twice. Those 
places are poles apart, many more miles 
than as the crow flies. 

Bobby Bowden is one beautiful success 
story. He came out of downtown Birming- 
ham as the consummate good old boy. He 
was raised a Baptist. He’s a mite overweight. 
He smiles a lot. 

There's a touch of cornpone in the yarns 
he spins and right often a lesson in love. 

Old Bobby would fit right in with Sheriff 
Andy Taylor on reruns of Mayberry RFD. 
He's a delightfully charming fellow, 51, 
father of six, Civil War buff, outstanding 
salesman, high of spirit, slow to anger, 
generally opposed to neckties. 

Bobby came up that football ladder until 
he could see all around. He was penthouse 
high. He found out how the rich folk live. He 
could look right in the upstairs window of 
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Bear Bryant, see the candles and silver ser- 
vice, the filet and buttered mushrooms. 

Bobby noticed there isn't a crowd at the 
top. 

Bowden got there the hard way. His 
results as a player were some better than 
his ability. His first great goal in life was to 
make it back to Howard as head coach. By 
then, the school was named Samford. Bow- 
den stumbled along to a31-6 record in four 
years and considered himself a token suc- 
cess. 

He made something out of not much at 
West Virginia. He made something out of 
nothing at Florida State, something really 
nice. He won a whole group of games, 10 
some years, 11 another, shoved his Semi- 
noles way up there in the national polls, 
was about to become downright famous. 
Bobby was really doing good. 

Then, he noticed the schedule for this 
season. It didn't look like Sunday picnic 
fun. There are five games, sort of in the 
middle of the schedule, that don't read real 
favorable. 

Florida State at Nebraska. 

Florida State at Ohio State. 

Florida State at Notre Dame. 

Florida State at Pittsburgh. 

Florida State at LSU. 


Well, that’s enough to take some of the 
joy out of coaching. It might be enough to 
discourage his Coach of the Year chances. 
It's almost enough to make him miss the 
team bus ... five times in a row. 

You know Bobby Bowden didn’t make 
that schedule. It is a monument to an ath- 
letic director dodging disaster. Clay Staple- 
ton did it years ago, long before BB. He 
signed up for what were then attractive 
guarantees. The Seminoles’ chances of win- 
ning were greatly reduced, but it was an 
honest effort to keep FSU football from 
going broke. 

Stapleton, who left Florida State years 
ago, didn't know Bowden was coming to 
win all those games and earn more than $2 
million in one season off TV and the Orange 
Bowl. 

What a punishing schedule! Bowden, 
being a nearly blind optimist, thinks he'll 
win one. Maybe two. 

“| haven't told the team who we play,” he 
quips. 

If Bobby Bowden beats the odds, it won't 
be the first time. He has made a career out 
of exceeding expectations. The scouting 
report says he is a magic motivator. He sure 
got the best people at Florida State turned 
on. Bobby lives in a beautiful home on the 
golf course in Tallahassee. He has a self- 
renewing contract at $126,000 a try, a flock 
of fringe benefits and a balloon bonus if he 
stays with the Seminoles five more years. 

There is a reason for all this. Florida State 
wasn't too good before Bobby came. Larry 
Jones finished his time with an 0-11 cam- 
paign. Darrell Mudra stayed two seasons 
as repairman, got the record fixed up to 
1-10 and 3-8. 

Into this disaster zone marched good old 
Bobby Bowden, full of Christian faith, trum- 
pets sounding, confident that all things work 
together for good. 

Good was 5-6, 10-2, 8-3, 11-1, 10-2. 

“We didn't cheat, either,” said Bowden. 

How bad was it before Bowden? 

“They had been losing money until they 
were a half-million in the red. Attendance 
was down about bottom. | think they were 
averaging 17,000. | guess there had been 
some talk about giving up football.” 

With no traditional base, with mediocre 
facilities, with scattered or no support, how 
in the world did Bobby turn it uphill? 

“| sure didn't do it with mirrors. It took 
some work. When we started, good Florida 
prospects wouldn't even visit. We came up. 
to where we can recruit the state.” 

Bowden got a couple of players others 
wanted. He got some more. He went to the 


passing game because the material on hand 
(continued on page 170) 


The Great Rivalries oni 


Some of the hardest-hitting football in history has been playe sic. 
covered wagons and fanatical fans add to the excitement. 


intercepting three passes. My senior year I 
didn’t do much. I was just another player out 
there. The week before the game when I 
was a sophomore, I was moved to fullback. I 
had been a center. I carried three or four 
times, but I got about nine yards a carry. 
“I still remember one play. I ran right past 
Herb Gray, an All-America tackle for Texas. 
Nobody blocked him, and I thought, ‘He's 
not so hot.’ But I heard later that all the 
Texas players had been told not to worry 
about me, that I was just in to block and that 
my main job was on defense (he also played 
linebacker).‘Don’t worry about Tubbs, they 
were all saying. Well, they didn’t have to 
worry much. I wasn't a good back. You know, 
I don’t think Texas and Oklahoma players 
hated each other. I never had any friends on 
the Texas team, but I didn’t have any ani- 
mosity. I didn’t learn to hate too much until 
I came with the Cowboys, and we started 
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playing the Redskins.” 

The players remember the plays, the sud- 
den surprise of running past an A 
tackle, the sudden shock of seeing a cent 
snap sail over the holder's head, the clz 
big plays, such as Bohn Hillard’s 95- 
punt runback for a touchdown that produced 
a 17-10 Texas victory in 1932, the almost 
inexplicable wipe-outs—OU won 52-13 in 
1973, Texas won a 40-7 runaway in 1941. 

Everyone has something to remember. 

“1 don’t remember anything funny hap- 
pening,” says Jones Ramsey, UT's sports 
publicist. “That's because all the games are 
so serious. I remember things like Rentzel 
hitchhiking to Dallas and almost beating us.” 

Mike Treps, the OU drumbeater, says he 
has little freeze-frames still in focus in his 
mind. 

“The most unusual sight I’ve ever seen,” 
he says, “was that ’73 game we won 52-13. 


00, 


tells you about this rival 


It tells you about th 
back like Joe Washingt¢ 
four times against Texas and sco 
touchdown, peels the tape and the | 
after the last bruising yard, looks 
with battle-weary eyes and says, “I'm 
don’ ai 
yea 

There will always bea next ye 
A coach's career will be on the 
running back will be he 
of a defense and a great 
held on Commerce Street on 

Tt will always bez Al 
there is a Red River and tw 
each bank. 
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Rick Stockstill (11) will be FSU Coach Bobby 
Bowden's field general this season. 


(Bobby Bowden continued) 
favored that line of attack. 

“When we started, the school had to bor- 
row $100,000 so the new coaching staff 
could hit the road recruiting,” Bobby recalls. 


“| feel a deep responsi- 
bility to the men I coach. | 
don't think my job is to 
change their lives, but | 
feel | must live so a player 
can't go wrong if he 
follows me.” 


“Now, we can pay our bills. We can even 
turn on the lights at night when we work 
late in the football office.” 

It is almost a miracle. 

“The timing was right,” says Bowden. 
“Florida is a wonderful football state, a great 
area to recruit, almost like California. Five 
years ago, Florida was fifth in producing 
college football players. It's still growing. 
We got to where we could keep some of the 
good Florida boys at home.” 

Bowden says Florida State is still No, 2in 
the state “but not as twosy as we were,” 

He talks teamwork instead of individual- 
ity. He says there is such a thing as having 
too many superstars. 

“It is so tempting to go for them, but to 
get them isn't always to the advantage of 
the team.” 

Bobby Bowden originally believed in the 
running offense. He says Bill Peterson 
messed up his mind. He went to West 
Virginia thinking “throw it.” 

“Oklahoma, in the first Orange Bowl, told 
me we couldn't win the big one with just the 
passing game,” says Bowden. “Now, we 
want balance. To throwit around is exciting, 
but winning is even more exciting.” 

A bit of pageantry doesn't hurt. Florida 
State has this wild-looking horse with a 
wild-looking Seminole on top. They go rip- 
roaring around the football field before itis 
time to play. That wild, make-believe Indian 
wakes up everybody with a flaming spear. 
When the crowd is standing and scream- 
ing, old Seminole sticks his spear in the 
sand, and the joint goes crazy. 

Bowden grins when he describes the 
action. 

“We got that little trick from San Diego 
State,” he says. “They had a real live Aztec. 
| noticed our guys looking at him, wonder- 
ing where he was going on that wild horse 
and what he was going to do with his flam- 
ing spear. They beat the daylights out of us. 
| never did see exactly how the horse and 
the Indian helped, but | wasn’t going to take 
any chances. We got us one of each.” 

Bobby Bowden grew up too close to 
Legion Field in Birmingham. He was an 


Alabama fan, through and through. Al- 
though he wasn't big enough, he went to 
Tuscaloosa to be a football player, but he 
kept the road hot running back to Birming- 
ham to see about that pretty little girl, Julia 
Ann Estock. 

“Alabama football, that's the only thing | 
ever quit in my life,” says Bowden. 

He switched to hometown Howard Col- 
lege, scratched for everything he got, used 
all of his 150 pounds to become a Little 
All-America quarterback. He married Julia 
Ann. They had two children before he fin- 
ished college. 

Bowden got a coaching job at South 
Georgia Junior College at age 25. It paid 
$3,600 a year. . . if he'd see that team 
laundry was done and that the locker room 
was swept out... and if he'd coach basket- 
ball, too. He took on a part-time job in a 
tobacco warehouse. 

“If that sounds bad, you need to know 
that South Georgia College was a step up,” 
he says. "Before that, | was an assistant at 
Howard, and we didn't have any scholar- 
ships.” 

Bobby remembers his sights were firmly 
set when he left Howard. If he could some- 
time come back as head coach, his life 
would be complete. South Georgia dropped 
football after four years, and, at29, Bowden 
made it back to his alma mater. 

He was a winner. Peterson wanted him 
as an assistant at Florida State. Bobby did 
well. Jim Carlen offered him a better job at 
West Virginia. He went. When Carlen moved 
on, Bobby inherited the head job. Then, 
FSU called and wanted him back. 

“| went to get out of the bad weather,” 
says Bowden with a chuckle. “| was also 
running from the noose.” 

He had some splendid seasons at West 
Virginia but skidded once, to 4-7, and was 
hanged in effigy. His team won nine the 
next season, but Bowden had already de- 
cided he was going somewhere else if he 
ever got a chance. He got it. 


Bobby Bowden is a completely positive 
person. He isa practicing Christian, a dedi- 
cated nice guy who wants to put his arm on 
your shoulder and walk with you through 
life. 

He also has the hidden capacity to boil 
over, to yell and kick and scream...ina 
friendly sort of way. 

“| feel a deep responsibility to the men | 
coach,” he says. “I don't think my job is to 
change their lives, but | feel | must live so a 
player can't go wrong if he follows me. 

“I try to tell the truth. I'm not going to 
break rules, but they got me all wrong if 
they think | won't fight. | have to watch 
myself in recruiting. | have to make me not 
step across the line. The will to win some- 
times tempts me to do what it takes. We 
don't, but I'm sure some look with skepti- 
cism. | know what they are thinking... but 
we don't do it.” 

Fundamentals? 

“| hope I'm the best fundamentalist in the 
game. There's some of Bob Neyland in me.” 

Motivation? 

“Some nights | just can't wait for sleep to 
be over so | can go out and begin the next 
day.” 

Positive disposition? 

“The players think I'm a decent fellow as 
long as they don't step out of line. [laugh a 
lot. | smile. | like people. | like everybody 
until they make me dislike them.” 

Humility? 

“Are you kidding? Nobody in football 
came from a smaller background. | didn't 
get to play for a Bryant or a Bobby Dodd or 
General Neyland. | do feel God has led me 
and used me a little. You remember that 
Xerox ad? It is a miracle.” 

The schedule . . . it is deadly, isn't it? 

“It looks impossible, but | have enough 
faith that it may be part of a plan. | guess it 
could break us down... orit could give usa 
greater opportunity than we've ever had, an 
opportunity to shock everybody.” 

Bobby Bowden has already done that. 

END 
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Giants Scrimp 


Curt Warner, Penn State’s great back, rips the Ohio State line in the Fiesta Bowl. His school netted only about $20,000 from the game. 


by Bill Lyon 
oe Paterno had just finished exam- 
ining the football budget projections 
for his Penn State team, and he 
had the look of a man called in for 
an audit by the IRS. 

Any casualty in the battle againstinflation 
can tell you the three areas where the cost 
of living increases the most dramatically: 
food, housing and travel. And these are 
precisely the same three areas which most 
drastically affect the care and feeding of a 
college football team. 

“Our gross from the Fiesta Bowl last 
December was $475,000,” Paterno said. 
“There are still some bills floating around, 
and by the time everything is paid off, we'll 
end up with something like a $20,000 profit 
out of almost half a million. That's just one 
example of what we're facing, tremendously 
rising costs which we can't control. 


“In the last three years, the costs of sup- 
porting a football team have gone up 50 to 
60 per cent. So you go into a budget meet- 
ing and you look at four-year projections 
and you come out scared to death. You 
have to cut back on expenses, try to gen- 
erate more income, and even then you know 
you're in trouble.” 

Remember that Penn State is a member 
of college football's hierarchy. The Nittany 
Lions are hardly destitute. But if an affluent, 
successful team is looking for ways to 
scrimp and save, what is happening to a 
school with a mediocre record and a sta- 
dium that isn’t crammed to capacity each 
Saturday? 

“| think we're looking at a new era in 
college football,” Paterno said. “I know I've 
talked to coaches and athletic directors at 
other schools, and they all agree that the 


one area where we can save a buck is in 
travel. That's going to mean a big change 
in scheduling. 

“You're going to see a big cutback in inter- 
sectional games. Penn State is going to try 
to play teams closer to home. And | think 
you'll see that all around the country. Teams 
will play their conference games as usual, 
but when it comes time to fill up those three 
of four other slots on the schedule, they're 
going to try to go regional.” 

Paterno stressed that he doesn't mean to 
come off as an hysterical alarmist and imply 
that Penn State won't play anyone outside 
of, say, a 500-mile radius of State College. 
But there is going to be some significant 
retrenching. 

“We don't want overkill,” he said. “We 
won't be dropping Alabama, Notre Dame 


and Nebraska from our future schedules. 
(continued on page 176) 
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It’s abit more expensive, but fora crisp Gin & Tonic, 
the world comes to Gordon’s? 
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Unless you can buy the tires listed below for a lot less than our Steeler 
(and we don't think you can), based on a comparison of manufacturers’ treadwear ratings: 


UNIROYAL STEELER MAKES YOUR 
DOLLAR GOA LOT FARTHER. 


Projections of mileage on government 
test course from manufacturers ratings: 


Michelin XWW 
Projected to last 42,000 miles 


Goodyear Custom Polysteel 
Projected to last 51,000 miles 


Firestone 721 (13 & 14” sizes) * 
Projected to last 51,000 miles 


B.F Goodrich XLM 
Projected to last 51,000 miles 


Uniroyal Steeler 
Projected to last 66,000 miles 


The U.S. Department of Transportation Projection 
has given you a standard yardstick to com- ore 
pare tires before you buy. ips 


Now that, plus the age-old yardstick, 
price, allows you to clearly compare tire value. 

Tire companies are now required to grade 
their tires in three areas. Traction. Temperature 
resistance. And treadwear. Then to emboss 
those grades on the sides of each tire. When 
compared, most of the similarly priced steel- 
belted radials in the chart were graded equally 
well in traction and temperature resistance. 

But when it comes to the all-important 


ac 
He 
a 
a0 


grade that indicates relative wear rate, “Most 15" Firestone 721 tires rated 200 which projects to 60,000 miles. 
one tire was graded well ahead of the pack, — Source: S.D.0.T 12/19/80 


For a free booklet on grade-labeling, please send your name and address to: 


The tire: Uniroyal Steeler. Uniroyal, In., Tire Advertising Department, Middlebury, Connecticut 06749. 


© 1981 Uniroyal, Inc. 


The mileage projections in the charts 
should be used for comparison only. You will 
probably not achieve these results. Actual ’ a 

treadlife will vary substantially ow Siesta el 
UNIROYAL due to your driving habits, Hi 

conditions of vehicle and, in 

many sections of the country, 
road conditions and climate. 

But these ratings, plus the prices in your 
area, will allow you to compare tire value. 
And you may be surprised to learn that, 
based on the treadwear ratings and prices, 
the Uniroyal Steeler makes your dollar 
go a lot farther. Why not visit your local 
Uniroyal dealer today. 


AAT UMIROYAL THE THe UNOVAD BEATE REARESTVOU 
YOU WANT UNIROYAL THERE. 


(Giants Scrimp continued) 

We still want to have two or three inter- 
sectional games against big-name schools. 
You need that to keep your credibility. But 
if we have a commitment to a school, and 
it's in an area where we don't have large 
alumni groups, and it's going to mean the 
difference between profit and loss, then 
we're going to try to get out of that commit- 
ment and play someone closer to home. 
Most schools are going to be doing the 
same thing.” 

It isn't all that easy, of course, because 
most college football schedules are already 
set into the next decade. 

“It won't really be that difficult to make 
some changes,” Paterno said, “because 
we're all in the same boat, and if it's a little 
leaky at the moment, then we'll help bail 
each other out.” 

Scheduling is more difficult for a school 
like Penn State, an independent, than it is 
for those which belong to a conference and 
have built-in games. Which is another rea- 
son why Paterno is pursuing, with renewed 
vigor, a campaign he launched some years 
ago—the formation of an Eastern football 
conference. 

He's not divulging specific names, but a 
good guess is that the prospective new 
league would include Pitt, Penn State, Rut- 
gers, Temple, Syracuse, West Virginia and 
Boston College, none of which has a foot- 
ball conference affiliation. 

“We don't want a league just for the sake 
of saying we belong to a league,” Paterno 
said. “We want it to have some clout, to be 
competitive. It would certainly help some 
of the other schools, especially in their 
recruiting, if we could come up with a good, 
solid regional conference.” 

Many of those same schools already play 
each other as it is, and geography makes 
such a conference an attractive one from 
the standpoint of economics. 

Ironically, on the very day Paterno 
emerged from these sobering budget- 
projection meetings, he learned that Villa- 
nova, after 87 years, had dropped football. 
The main reason: too expensive. 

“We had Villanova on our schedule for 
1983,” Paterno noted. “It's unfortunate, but 
it probably opened some people's eyes, 
made them give some second thoughts to 
what we're going to have to do to cut some 
corners or a lot more are going to end up 
dropping football down the road.” 

Paterno, whose teams have won more 
than 80 per cent of their games, has become 
more intimate with finances since he as- 
sumed dual duties, becoming athletic direc- 
tor a year and a half ago. 

“Taking a look at budgets really gave me 
astart,” he admitted. “The first thing we did 
last season was bus to a couple of games 
that were fairly close instead of flying. That 
alone saved $25,000.” 
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Penn State's football budget is one of the 
more prosperous in the country. Last year, 
Nittany Lion football grossed about $5.5 mil- 
lion. But expenses totaled roughly $3.1 mil- 
lion. That left just under $2% million net, and 
from that Penn State's 30 other varsity men 
and women's sports had to be financed. All 
other sports operate in the red. That is the 
case at most schools. Football pays the 
freight for everyone else. 


‘As a result of rising costs, colleges face a new era 
of retrenchment, and Penn State’s Joe Paterno is 
worried. Fewer intersectional games will be 
scheduled in the future, he predicts. 


And the cost of fielding a team continues 
to rise catastrophically. 

“Equipment costs have quadrupled in the 
last five years," Paterno said. “Motel room 
rates have doubled and tripled. A few years 
ago, we paid $26 a night per room, and 
remember, that was a special rate. Now it's 
over $50, and in some places higher than 
that. Here's another item, helmets. A couple 
of years ago, we could buy a helmet for 
$26. Now, one costs $51. And because we 
buy in volume, we get a good deal.” 

Football players are bigger each genera- 
tion. So are their appetites. So are the food 
bills. Penn State's training table cost 
$175,000 last season. That was an increase 
of 25 per cent in two years. 

“Our projections are that food costs will 


increase at least 12 per centa year," Paterno 
said. 

The item that really blind-sided Paterno 
was the cost of transportation to last year’s 
Fiesta Bowl. The Nittany Lions had played 
there in '77, and the cost of a round-trip 
charter, a 258-seat jet, had been $51,000. 
Last December, the same plane cost 
$103,000, or slightly more than double in 
three years. 

When you go out recruiting, when you're 
out there wooing a blue chip prospect, all 
you can offer, legally, is a grant-in-aid. The 
cost for football grants at Penn State during 
1980-81 was $430,000, and that is borne 
strictly through the Nittany Lion Club. In 
other words, voluntary contributions from 
fans and alumni. 

“In looking at our projections,” Paterno 
said, “in five years, with the costs of books 
and tuition going up, we're going to have to. 
raise $2.5 million in contributions to cover 
the cost of all athletic grants-in-aid at Penn 
State. That's a frightening prospect.” 

If you're going to ask fans and alumni to 
kick in $2.5 million a year, then they're going 
to be awfully demanding those Saturday 
afternoons in the autumn. They're going to 
want to see a winner. If you go “only” 7-4 or 
6-5, then suddenly there are going to be 
empty spaces in that stadium. 

“That's something else that's scary,” 
Paterno said. “Every one of our budget pro- 
jections is based on 99 per cent occupancy 
of our 84,000-seat stadium. That's a lot of 
pressure to put on a football program, know- 
ing that you have to win because if you 
don't and you don't have one sellout after 
another, pretty soon you're going to have 
to start dropping sports. And all of this 
comes at a time when there is pressure to 
add more sports.” 

The scenario is grim indeed, the prospects 
bleak, because there are only two ways to 
improve the bottom line—either reduce your 
expenses or bring in more money. 

The latter is virtually impossible, Paterno 
feels. 

“About the only way to increase your net 
is by raising ticket prices,” he said. 

“And there's a limit on that, too. We're up 
to $13. ticket ourselves now. You go much 
higher, and you price yourself right out of 
the market; you make it impossible for a 
family to come to your game.” 

The only alternative, then, is cutting fiscal 
corners, and the one area which can be most 
readily trimmed is travel. Those 5,000-mile 
excursions are going to be rarer, and will 
have to be justified on the basis of sellout 
crowds, big gate receipts and TV revenue. 

In the meantime, schools are going to be 
playing more neighborhood rivalries. 

“We're just like everyone else,” Paterno 
said. “In college football, we're having to 
count our pennies.” 

END 
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The Harvard Boat Shoe... .) 

. ; a handsewn moc toe dress 

\ ie » casual, about eighty 

——dellars- Available 
\ in blue, brown and burgundy 
» wax veal and burgundy 

\ and golden brushed veak 
The Harvard Tassel. 

a@brown wax vealbmoccasin, 
pbout eighty dollars. 4 
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